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What teachers like about 


“| like especially the emphasis 
he places upon correct syntax 
with the adequate exercises 
which he has linked very well 
to his prose models—models 
that are in themselves rare 
choices of Spanish idiom.” 
—Car.os A. ROJAS 
Fresno State College 


“The author has had the courage 
to attempt needed improvements 
both in his approaches and in the 
content emphasized. Nothing of im- 
portance seems to have been omit- 
ted; yet many standard items have 
been greatly clarified (the use of 
SER and ESTAR; the uses of the pret- 
erite and the imperfect tenses); and 
the new groupings will certainly 
make for easier teaching (relegating 
the subjunctive to a feature of sub- 
ordinate clauses). His presenta- 
tion of the uses of prepositions now 
makes this neglected topic teach- 
able.” 
—Co.tey F. SPARKMAN 
Belhaven College 


“...fruly a review grammar, with 
frequent elaboration on difficult 
points, which other texts choose to 
avoid.” 
—JOSEPH H. SILVERMAN 
University of California 
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by Dwight L. Bolinger 


University of Southern California 


“It is brief enough to be practical 
and long enough to solve many of 
the problems that first year gram- 
mars must leave unexplained.” 
—G. W. ALLsoP 
Hartwick College 


“Mr. Bolinger has achieved great 
success in organizing the material 
in a clear and orderly fashion that 
lends itself to the rapid grasping 
of the subject by the student.” 


—T. Coy Porter 
Vanderbilt University 


“The most solid review grammar | 


have ever seen.” 
—FRANK SEDWICK 
University of Wisconsin 


“There are more useful examples 

of Spanish grammar in this single 

book than | have heretofore seen 
in any other grammar text.” 

— BERNARD DULSEY 

University of Kansas City 
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HUMOR IN THE AUTOS OF CALDERON 


Sturais E. Leavirr 


University of North Carolina 


In the autos sacramentales before the 
time of Calderén there is considerable 
humor of a rough and ready variety. 
For the most part it is generated by 
peasants who “horse around,’ making 
cheap jokes, usually about being hungry, 
and griping about their troubles. These 
humorous characters are pretty much of a 
piece, with little or no originality, and 
few, if any, distinctive characteristics. 

It is really surprising that Lope de 
Vega, who reveals a keen sense of humor 
in his comedias and in them creates gen- 
uinely funny characters, should manifest 
so little of this quality when he wrote 
autos. One of his comic characters in the 
autos is Apetito, ‘“‘vestido de loco,” who 
makes cracks, for example, in Las bodas 
entre el alma y el amor divino about vege- 
tables and fish. In other aufos La Gula 
similarly jokes about food. La Locura, 
in spite of his name, does not do, or say, 
very crazy things. Lope’s most notable 
effort in the direction of humor is a la- 
cayo, without name, in Circuncisién y 
sangria de Cristo. This lacayo is a Roman 
who for some reason has hopes of becom- 
ing Emperor. He does not want to marry 
a Jewess because it will be bad for his 
descendants, if they in turn become em- 
perors. This ambitious lacayo is greatly 
shocked at the circumcision of the child 
Jesus—he thought the ceremony was 
going to be eating and drinking—and 
when he learns what it really is about, 
he is afraid that the officiating parties 
may start in on him. Really, Lope is more 
irreverent than humorous in this auto. 

Tirso de Molina in his comedias has a 
sense of humor of a decidedly vulgar 
type and he exhibits some of it in his 
autos. On occasions he has his villanos 


talk a sort of dialect, ‘‘Pardiobre”’ style, 
and say ‘“‘mijor’’ for “‘mejor”’ and “huera”’ 
for “‘fuera.’’ They usually complain about 
the work they have to do. In No le 
arriendo la ganancia the gracioso ris- 
tico, Recelo, talks about his “bragas reba- 
nadas,”’ and even criticizes the court. 
In Fl Laberinto de Creta the gracioso Rise] 
calls the Minotaur “vino-en-tarros,”’ and 
says if the Minotaur swallows him, he 
(Risel) will “escarbar’ his “‘estuémago”’ 
and the effect will be that of six pounds 
of rhubarb. After considerable cheap 
talk of this sort, Risel gets into the laby- 
rinth and meets the Minotaur, who must 
have been quite worth seeing on the 
stage. As is to be expected, Risel has the 
living daylights scared out of him. In this 
encounter the Minotaur chases Risel 
round and round a tree in a scene which 
must have been funny all right, but it 
ean hardly be said that the humor of the 
situation is of a very high order. 

Calderén has an aufo entitled El labe- 
rinto del mundo, but there is no Minotaur 
in it. In commenting on this auto of 
Calderén and its relationship to Tirso’s 
effort, Valbuena Prat has words of high 
praise for Tirso’s Risel: “El gracioso 
Risel—que es sencillamente una de las 
victimas que habrian de entregarse al 
monstruo—es quizA el papel mas habil- 
mente tratado, como tal, y el tinico que 
merece sobrevivir en el conjunto en la 
obra. Sus bromas sobre la estructura del 
laberinto son de lo bueno del Tirso cé- 
mico...e igualmente en su temor ante 
el Minotauro” (Aguilar, p. 1554).! 

It would seem that only one critic 
has seen anything humorous in the autos 
of Calderén. Angel Valbuena Prat, in the 
magnificent Aguilar edition of the autos 
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of Calderén, calls attention to the pres- 
ence of a gracioso in a number of Cal- 
derén’s autos. Only twenty-seven of the 
autos in this collection have a funny 
character. Incidentatly, there is some- 
thing mysterious about Calderén’s hu- 
mor, because at times he introduces the 
most ghastly type of humor in his come- 
dias, and at other times he ranks among 
the best humorists of Spanish drama.* 
In the humor of his autos Calderén is 
never quite as ineffective as he is in some 
of his comedies, and in two autos his per- 
formance ranks with his best efforts 
elsewhere. 

Calderén has a few run-of-the-mine 
graciosos in his autos. There is Zafio in 
Las Espigas de Ruth, who injects a little 
humor now and then. There is Bato in 
Suenos hay que verdades son, who has 
a long monologue about being hungry. 
Bato is something of a language expert, 
for he argues that if a man who takes care 
of horses is a “caballerizo,” a man who 
takes care of a “jomento” is a “jomen- 
tizo.”’ 

Libio in El Vidtico Cordero is a “‘gi- 
tano”’ who, as Valbuena Prat says, “hace 
el papel de gracioso no exento aqui de 
aguda comicidad ...’’ This fellow Libio 
has a minor part in the aufo, but he says 
a few good things. He wants to eat of 
the Lamb, for example, but Moses forbids 
him to do so because he is not of the 
Jewish faith. When Moses tells him he 
can eat some lettuce, Libio replies: ‘Soy 
yo/grillo?”’ (Aguilar, p. 1165). 

Valbuena Prat has rather high praise 
for Almendro in La humilidad cocgonada 
de las plantas: Almendro...da la nota 
cémica y realista, de su mero papel de 
gracioso, que en cierto modo encarna la 
Locura. De él se hacen 


... los turrones 
almendradas para el suefo, 
aceites de almendras dulces, 
almendrones, caramelos 
y peladillas tostadas. ..” 

(Aguilar, p. 388) 


Almendro, however, is not a particularly 
notable character, though he does rise 
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above the run-of-the-mine level once in 
a while. 

There are three autos of Calderén in 
which the gracioso has a funny name. 
One is Morfuz in Quién hallard mujer 
fuerte, dealing with the Bible account of 
the dirty trick played on Sisara by the 
“mujer fuerte,” Jael. Morfuz has quite 
a lot to say, largely plays on words that 
might be funny with a good comie actor 
in the part, but which are rather flat 
to read. Unlike the usual gracioso, who 
has little part in the action, Morfuz in 
this auto really delivers the goods on 
one occasion. This is where he brings in 
a hammer and nails with which he in- 
tends to close up a granary so the food 
he expects to get will not be stolen. At 
this point Jael takes from Morfuz the 
implements with which she plans to 
operate on poor Sisara. The Bible does 
not explain how Jael, who lives in a tent, 
got possession of these deadly domestic 
weapons. 

Another character with a funny name 
is Aleuzeuz in El cubo de la Almudena, 
an auto in which the Secta de Mahoma, 
with the aid of Idolatria and Apostasfa, 
fights with Iglesia and is defeated. Alcuz- 
cuz is on the side of the Moors, but he 
does not relish fighting at all. In the 
battle he gets a “bota” from a Christian 
captive, asks another Moor what it is, 
and the reply is “‘voneno.”’ Aleuzcuz tries 
the “poison,” likes it, and gets pretty 
drunk. When one of the Moorish soldiers 
asks Aleuzeuz why he doesn’t get a move 
on, he replies “If the earth is moving, 
why should I?” Alcuzcuz’ knowledge of 
Spanish verbs is largely limited to the 
infinitive forms, and his language is some- 
what hard to understand at times, but 
at the end of the play he surprises us by 
speaking good Spanish and making a 
grammatical speech to the audience, ask- 
ing it to pardon any errors in the play. 
Aleuzcuz is really quite a pleasant fellow 
to have around. 

Valbuena Prat says that “El papel del 
gracioso Fara [in La piel de Gideén| esta 
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desenvuelto con ingenio.”’ This is indeed 
true. Calderén follows the Bible story 
fairly closely, but adds some new ele- 
ments, one of which of course is Fard. 
Fara is a true gracioso, mispronouncing 
words, reluctant to drink water, and 
afraid of the enemy. The best thing that 
Fara does in the way of humor is when 
he is ordered by Gideon to drink in the 
river along with the other soldiers. (This, 
in the Bible account, is the elimination 
test suggested by Jehovah to reduce the 
forces of Gideon and make the Lord’s 
victory really impressive.) Farad drinks 
standing up so that he can make a quick 
get-away, if the enemy comes. He is, 
therefore, completely dumbfounded when 
he discovers that this act makes him one 
of the few chosen to get into the fight 
with the Midianites. 

For some reason Calderén has three 
graciosos named Zabulén. One of these, 
in El socorro general, is not very humor- 
ous; and another, in La lepra de Con- 
stantino, is shocking to good taste in his 
remarks about. Christians. However, in 
Mistica y Real Babilonia, which deals 
with the three in the fiery furnace and 
with Daniel in the lions’ den, Zabulén 
has many good lines. For example, when 
told that everybody has inherited from 
Adam “el comer pan con dolor,’ he 
answers, “El dolor de no comerle/no 
heredamos” (Aguilar, p. 1048). When 
the soldiers of Nebuchadnezzar are about 
to put a chain on Zabuldén’s foot, he says 
they must not do that because he has a 
“eallo” on it. When they try the other 
foot he says he has a ‘“‘sabafiién” on that, 
and adds that if he had a third foot, 
there would be a “juanete’’ there. An 
interesting situation in which Zabulén 
participates is when he is put in charge 
of the lions. Since he is afraid to open 
the door of the den, the lions quite natu- 
rally get no food, and consequently they 
are ravenously hungry by the time Daniel 
is put in with them. When by-standers 
stupidly wonder if the lions have eaten 
Daniel, Zabulén says, most appropriately: 


Si ha tanto que mds no comen 
los leones que Danieles, 
claro esté. (Aguilar, p. 1065) 


It is usual for many of the characters 
in the autos to have allegorical names, 
and a frequent character in Calderén’s 
autos is Simplicio, Simplicidad, or Ino- 
cencia. Sometimes these characters are 
funny, but as a rule they are not notably 
so. By far the best is Simplicio in La 
primer flor del Carmelo, in which the 
Philistines, with Goliath in command, are 
going to attack the Israelites. When the 
Philistines ask Simplicio for two lambs, 
he replies 


2-Dos solamente? 
jCuatro han de ser, y aun ocho, aun diez y 
aun veinte, 
ciento, trescientos, mil y cuatrocientos, 
centena de millar, cuento de cuentos! 


At this point the stage directions call for 
him to throw everything down and start 
undressing (Arréjalo todo y vase desnu- 
dando, y queda lo mas ridfculo que 
pueda.) In keeping with the stage direc- 
tions, Simplicio continues with his gen- 
erous offer: 


Y después del ganado, 
el zurrén y la honda y el cayado, 
gorra, sayo, gregilescos y camisa. 
(Aguilar, p. 641) 


Fortunately, the Philistines stop Sim- 
plicio before he goes too far with his 
indecent exposure. In spite of this sort 
of buffoonery, Simplicio is nobody’s fool, 
for at one place in the play he suggests a 


rather complicated game of naming 
colors, and he is the one who runs the 
game. 

Another character with an allegorical 
name is Albedrio, who appears in several 
autos. Sometimes Albedrfo is funny, some- 
times not. There is an Albedrio in Psiquis 
y Cupido, another in La vida es sueno, 
and another in El divino Orfeo. Valbuena 
Prat has rather a high opinion of the 
Albedrio who appears in Andrémeda y 
Perseo: “Fl Albedrio es el gracioso, que 
al principio de la obra es un loco cuerdo 
como los bufones de Shakespeare y el 
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personaje cémicc de La cisma de Ingla- 
ferra calderoniana.” 

A comie character who makes a fairly 
frequent appearance in the autos of 
Calderén is Pensamiento, who appears 
in five autos. Pensamiento, dressed in 
motley colors and in constant movement, 
jumping around all the time except when 
the personage whose thought he repre- 
sents is sleeping, is one of the most in- 
teresting of Calderén’s comic characters. 
In four of the five autos in which he 
makes an appearance he does not have 
much to say or do, but in one, La cena 
del Rey Baltazar, he makes up for the 
deficiencies of all the rest and really 
distinguishes himself. 

La cena del Rey Baltazar is one of the 
earliest efforts of Calderén in the field 
of the auto. It is also one of his best. It 
appears in virtually every collection of 
autos, and has been praised by everyone 
who has written about it. Valbuena Prat 
simply calls the Pensamiento in this auto 
“un modelo de_ gracioso perfecto.” 
Northup in his school text takes him 
seriously. He calls him a “clown,” who 
“by word and action shows that human 
intellect as opposed to faith is an un- 
reliable guide.’ 

As a matter of fact, Pensamiento in 
La cena del Rey Baltazar is much more 
than a gracioso and a “clown.” Indeed, 
in the writer’s opinion, the two critics 
mentioned above have failed to see this 
character in his true light. Pensamiento 
is, to be sure, a funny character, and his 
antics on the stage would certainly be 
laughable with the proper actor taking 
the role. But Pensamiento here is much 
more than just a comic character. In the 
first place, he is one of the principal per- 
sonages in the auto, representing, as he 
tells us, Human Thought in general and 
the thought of Belshazzar in particular. 
The principal point to be noted is that he 
consistently expresses a natural and un- 
inhibited reaction to the situations in 
which he is placed. He says aloud what 
any person would think, but under few 
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circumstances would venture to express. 
For example, when Daniel learns that 
Belshazzar is going to marry the luscious 
Idolatria, in spite of the fact that he is 
already married to the equally attractive 
Vanidad, Daniel exclaims: “;Ay de mf!” 
at which Pensamiento remarks: ‘“;Ha- 
biais de casar con él/que tanto lo sentfis 
vos?” (Aguilar, p. 157). When Idolatria 
says that she adores 30,000 gods in clay, 
stone, bronze, silver and gold, Pensa- 
miento is enthusiastic: 


Aquésta si que es vida: 

haya treinta mil dioses a quien pida 

un hombre, en fin, lo que se le ofreciere, 

porque éste otorgue lo que aquél no diere 
. (Aguilar, p. 158) 


Later Daniel is threatened by Belshazzar, 
who asks who can protect Daniel against 
the wrath of the King. Daniel answers 
this question by saying confidently: “La 
mano de Dios.” Belshazzar is quite taken 
aback by this boldness but finally pardons 
Daniel at the intercession of Vanidad and 
Idolatria. At this, Pensamiento exclaims: 


De buena os habéis librado, 
y yo estimo la licién, 

pues en cualquiera ocasién 
en que me vea apretado, 

sé cémo me he de librar, 
pues sin qué ni para qué, 
“La mano de Dios”’ diré, 


y atodos harétemblar . . . (Aguilar, p. 164) 


Northup objects seriously to these re- 
marks: “This comic speech” he says, “‘is 
out of place and spoils a noble scene.’ 
This is hardly the case. The noble scene 
is over before Pensamiento begins to 
speak, since Belshazzar and his two lady 
friends have left the stage. 

When Belshazzar announces that a 
gorgeous feast has been prepared, and 
that this banquet will be served in the 
sacred vessels that have been stolen from 
the temple, Pensamiento says to the 
King: ‘“Tu gusto alabo.” (Aguilar, p. 173). 

The best example of the aptness of 
Pensamiento’s thought, and also action, 
is where Belshazzar and Company sit 
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down at the banquet. Here, Pensamiento, 
without ado, starts to gulp down the food 
before anyone else can begin, just as 
anyone, on seeing good food, tastes it in 
his imagination before he actually sam- 
ples it. When Belshazzar starts to drink 
a toast to Moloch, King of the Assyrians, 
Pensamiento exclaims: 


La razén haremos; 

sélo hoy me parecen pocos 

treinta mil dioses, y pienso 

hacer la razén a todos. (Aguilar, p. 174) 


In this auto Pensamiento is useful in 
other ways. For one thing, he is the natu- 
ral intermediary to bring the suggestion 
of Death to the mind of Belshazzar. For 
another, when Belshazzar is confused 
at reading the memorial “Polvo fuiste 
y polvo eres/Y polvo has de ser...” 
(Aguilar, p. 168), Pensamiento “anda 
alrededor de Baltasar,’ thus dramatizing 
the state of confusion that the King is in. 
Finally, toward the end of the play, 
Belshazzar turns to Idolatria and Vanidad 
for protection against Death and receives 
no support. He then addresses Pensa- 
miento, who says, most appropriately: 
“Tu mayor/contrario es tu pensamiento”’ 
(Aguilar, p. 176). In short, Pensamiento 
in La cena del Rey Baltasar is one of the 
characters that stand out most promi- 
nently—and justly so, on account of his 
apt and humorous remarks. 

Without question El gran teatro del 
mundo is far and away the best auto that 
Calderén wrote.® It is, as Valbuena Prat 
says, “una perfectamente con- 
struida.”’ 

The Labrador in this aufo adds im- 
measurably to the high quality of the 
play. Nevertheless, this character has 
been misunderstood by critics. 

Georges Cirot has this to say about 
him: 


“Quant au Labrador, c’est assurément une 
curieuse figure, inattendue méme. II] ne se 
géne pas pour tenir de propos inquiétants, voire 
subversifs : 

No falte en mayo 
el agua al campo en saz6n, 
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que con buen afio y sin rey 

lo pasaremos mejor. 
On nous le présente comme un grossier per- 
sonnage, insensible aux charmes de la Beauté, 
ainsi qu’il le laisse entendre quand celle-ci 
retourne 

No nos falte 

pan, vino, carne y lechén 

por Pascua, que a la Hermosura 

no la echaré menos yo. 
Il se sent méprisé; —il sait le sens attaché au 
mot villano par lequel le Monde le désigne: 
Mundo. Villano hiciste?’”® 


This critic would, then, have us believe 
that the Labrador is a subversive indi- 
vidual, almost a Soviet agent, a candidate 
for McCarthy’s committee. He is also, 
according to Cirot, “‘grossier,” insensible 
to beauty even when it is right before 
his eyes. 

Alexander A. Parker, in his extensive 
study The Allegorical Drama of Calderén. 
London, 1943, goes even further in his 
condemnation of the Labrador: 


“The Peasant is next to perform. His 
truculence and ungraciousness have already 
been manifested in the churlish manner in 
which he received both his papel and his ves- 
tidura. He now describes his attitude to his 
life and work in these terms: 

éQuién trabajo mayor 

que el mio? Yo rompo el pecho 

a quien el suyo me did, 

porque el alimento mio 

en esto se me libré. 

Del arado que le cruza 

la cara, ministro soy, 

pagdndole el beneficio 

en aquéstos que la doy. 
The tone of these lines is one of ingratitude and 
spite, the earth is kind to him and gives him 
favors; he turns against her and ill treats her— 
‘Yo rompo el pecho.’ It is not that he could do 
anything else than plow up her face and breast, 
but he could do it in a different spirit,—he 
could do it with gratitude and respect.’” 


Parker continues with unfavorable 
criticism for several pages and concludes 
“Calderén does not wish to condone a 
revengeful spirit in this social class, but 
he considers it a lesser moral error than 
the selfishness in the upper classes which 
produces it.’” 

For Parker, then, the Labrador is 
truculent, ungracious, ungrateful, re- 
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vengeful. In short, we may well ask 
“Who could ever come to like such a 
creature?” And yet, we find that the 
other characters in the auto do like him, 
and miss him when he is gone. Why? 

Let us examine, in some detail, the 
part of the Labrador and see if he has 
the disagreeable qualities ascribed to him 
by Cirot and Parker. The very first 
thing that the Labrador says, when the 
Autor announces that he is to play that 
particular part is “Es oficio o beneficio?” 
(Aguilar, p. 207). Surely, this opening 
line, with its play on words, was not 
intended to be serious. The Labrador 
follows up this remark by asserting that 
he will be a ‘‘mal trabajador,”’ that he 
suspects he will be a lazy fellow. But 
since a “No quiero”’ will be of no avail 
with an Autor “tan elegante,”’ he will 
accept the part, but he says he will be 
la comedia/el peor represen- 
tante” (Aguilar, p. 208). Since the Autor 
of the comedia is just, the Labrador feels 
sure he will overlook the “poco juicio” 
of the Labrador. Finally, and most sig- 
nificantly, the Labrador says that he will 
play his part slowly, so as not to get tired. 
It seems hardly possible that these re- 
marks were intended to be serious. On 
the contrary, they identify the Labrador 
from the very first as a chronic, but 
humorous, grumbler, and they set the 
tone for an understanding of the part he 
is to play. 

In the representation of the play 
staged by the characters chosen by the 
Autor, Calderén gives the Labrador more 
lines than any other character except 
El Pobre, who, as we have seen, is the 
figure around which the action turns. 
Naturally, this personage would have the 
most lines, since he is so important. The 
Labrador is, then, the most prominent 
personage next to E] Pobre, and a proper 
understanding of his character is ex- 
tremely important. 

To continue. When E] Mundo is giving 
out the state properties, E] Mundo asks 
the Labrador “:Qué pides tu, grosero?”’ 
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and the answer is “Lo que le diera yo a 
él” (Aguilar, p. 210). The Labrador is 
unwilling to show El Mundo his papel, 
and this reluetance, with appropriate 
gestures, would certainly be humorous in 
the presentation of the auto. El Mundo 
says: 


De su proceder infiero 

que como bruto gandn 

habrdés de ganar su pan. 
The Labrador’s mis 


answer is ‘‘Esas 


desdichas son”’ (Aguilar, p. 210). When 
El Mundo gives the Labrador his hoe, 
the Labrador says: 


Esta es la herencia de Adan. 
Senor Addn, bien pudiera, 
pues tanto llegé a saber, 
conocer que su mujer 
pecaba de bachillera; 
dejdrala que comiera 

y no le ayudara é1; 

mas como amante cruel 

que se le rogé, 

y asi tan mal como yo 
representé su papel. (Aguilar, p. 210) 


It is extremely hard to believe that this 
speech is to be taken as a serious utter- 
ance. 

When the Labrador first appears on the 
“world stage,’ he immediately starts 
griping, as Parker has pointed out, but 
by this time no one could possibly take 
him too seriously. Among other things he 
complains about the taxes that fall on 
him, but he says that since he is the one 
who does the work, he is going to charge 
for his produce all that the traffie will 
bear and not stand for any price fixing. 
He begs God not to let it rain, because 
in that case he can get even higher prices. 
At this point Calderén must have thought 
that he was treading on somewhat dan- 
gerous ground, for he softens the re- 
mark of the Labrador thus: “pero muy 
hinchado yo, /entonces, qué podré hacer?” 
When the Labrador asks this question, 
La Ley de Gracia prompts him: “Obrar 
bien, que Dios es Dios’ (Aguilar, p. 213). 
Discrecién then asks Labrador if he 
didn’t hear the prompter, and he replies: 


“Como sordo a tiempo soy,”’ which may 
be translated into the humorous line: 
“T am deaf when I don’t want to hear.” 
At this point El Mundo comments: ‘El 
al fin estA en sus treces.”’ The actors, of 
course, are not supposed to hear what 
the audience (El Mundo) says, but in 
this case El Labrador does hear, and he 
has a definitely humorous reply: “Y aun 
en mis catorce estoy” (Aguilar. p. 213). 
The sum total of these remarks would 
seem to indicate that the Labrador is a 
comic character, and a very good one, 
at that. 

The Labrador speaks to the audience 
once again when the King departs. 
First, El Mundo says: 


iQue presto se consolaron 

los vivos de quien murid. 

Y mds cuando el tal difunto 

mucha hacienda les dej6. 
(Aguilar, p. 215) 


LABRADOR. 


When Labrador is called from the 
stage, he leaves reluctantly, not because 
he wants to take anything with him, but 
because his work is not done. He would 
like to leave his fields in better shape. 
He concludes by saying, in anything but 
a melancholy vein: 


si mi papel no he cumplido 
conforme a mi obligacién, 
pésame que no me pese 
de no tener gran dolor. (Aguilar, p. 217) 
Upon the departure of El Labrador, El 
Mundo makes what must be taken as an 
official pronouncement about his char- 
acter: 


Al principio le juzgué 

grosero, y él me advirtié 

con su fin de mi ignorancia. 

;Bien acabé el labrador! (Aguilar, p. 217) 


Not only this, but the characters who 
are left behind are more sorry to have 
him go than in the case of the departure 
of any other character. The Labrador 
was evidently simpdtico, a pleasant com- 
panion, not in spite of, but because of 
his tart remarks. 
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The Labrador returns to his complaints 
when he has to give up his hoe at the 
end of the “play,” but El Mundo is by 
now accustomed to this sort of talk and 
makes no reply to his grumbling. Later, 
the Labrador shows some of his old spirit 
when the group are all together in front 
of the Rich Man, who speaks roughly 
to him. At this Labrador says: 


Deja las locas 

ambiciones, que ya muerto 

del sol que fuiste eres sombra. 
(Aguilar, p. 221) 


At the very end of the auto the Labrador 
is still in character when he hopes that 
“bulas de difuntos” will rain upon him 
and get him out of his trouble. 

From the above it seems clear that 
Calderén intended the Labrador to be 
not merely a humorous character, but one 
entirely sympathetic to the audience. As 
a matter of fact the “mosqueteros” must 
have been delighted with him. He was 
one of their own kind, just their style. 
They would certainly have risen in revolt 
against anv accusation that he was sub- 
versive, gross, truculent, ungracious, 
churlish, or revengeful. 

No one has made a careful comparison 
of Calderén’s autos with those of his pred- 
ecessors. When they do, they will prob- 
ably find that Calderén has a far better 
acquaintance with the Old Testament 
than they; that his use of allegory is 
more profound and more effective; that 
his characters, though allegorical, are 
more human, if one can use that word in 
such a connection; and that his concep- 
tion of what is dramatic is keener than 
theirs. It is hoped that this article has 
demonstrated that in the field of humor 
and in creating humorous characters, 
Calderén is so far ahead of the field that 
the others are merely also-rans, not even 
in the money for place or show. 


NOTES 


1 References to the autos sacramentales are 
taken from Calderén, Obras Completas, 111. 
Autos Sacramentales. Recopilacién, prélogo y 
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notas por Angel Valbuena Prat, 
Aguilar, 1952. 

2 Sturgis E. Leavitt, “Did Calderén have a 
Sense of Humor,’’ Romance Studies, Presented 
to William Morton Dey (Chapel Hill, 1950), 
pp. 119-121. 

Three Plays of Calderon... Ed. with Intr. 
and Notes by George Tyler Northup. Boston: 
D. C. Heath, [1926], p. 347. 

‘ Ibid., p. 353. 

5 Valbuena says that in Spain, since 1927, this 
auto has been given many times. He does not 
state where or under what circumstances. 
It was performed at the Summer School of 
Spanish at Middlebury College in August 1948. 
According to the New York Times it was played 
in Einsiedeln, Switzerland, during the summer 
of 1950 from June 24 to September 16. In 1951 
in Lira, Peru, it formed a part of the celebra 
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tion of the Fourth Centenary of the founding 
of the University of San Marcos; it was played 
in Barcelona in 1952 during an International 
Eucharistic Congress; it was put on in English 
in 1952 by Mount Saint Mary’s College in Los 
Angeles; in Portuguese in 1954 in Joéo Pessoa, 
Brazil; and in Spanish (a shortened version) in 
1955 by the Dept. of Spanish and Italian of the 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. In 1954 
William A. Hunter presented a Ph. D. thesis 
at Tulane with the title ‘‘An edition and 
translation of a Nahuatl version of El gran 
teatro del mundo.”’ 

6G. Cirot, “El gran teatro del mundo,” 
Bulletin Hispanique, xumi (1941), 295. 

7 Alexander A. Parker, The Allegorical Drama 
of Calderén. An Introduction to the Autos 
Sacramentales (London, 1943), pp. 182-133 
3 Ibid., p. 135, 
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To celebrate the centenary of his birth (November 3, 1856), the Instituto de Cul- 
tura Hispdnica will devote its second Congreso de Cooperacién [ntelectual (San- 
tander, July 23-30, 1956) to a series of papers and discussions of his work and in- 
fluence. For further information, write to Alfredo Sanchez Bella at the Instituto in 
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PERSPECTIVISMO EN UN CAPITULO DEL QUIJOTE 


MANUEL DvurRAN 
Smith College 


Jean Cassou, entre otros,' ha subrayado 
la importancia del perspectivismo en el 
(Juijole, como expresion de la ambigiiedad, 
complicacién y multiplicacién de puntos 
de vista de la época renacentista. Fl 
hombre de la época empieza a aduefiarse 
del planeta, a escudrifiar los secretos de 
la naturaleza, a sentirse independiente 
del rigido orden medieval: ‘‘pero la razén 
es especifica, y la experiencia, limitada. 
Debido a un curioso movimiento de 
boomerang, la realidad resulta menos 
segura cuanto mejor conocida va siendo. 
El hombre ha descubierto la Naturaleza, 
pero esté también descubriendo sus pro- 
pias potencias mentales. Y Dios, que 
solia establecer un lazo fijo entre las dos, 
se ha retirado del tablado.’” La realidad 
cambia con el punto de vista de cada 
observador. ¢Debemos creer a Don 
Quijote o a Sancho? 2A los Duques o a 
Sansén Carrasco? El problema de apa- 
riencia y realidad cobra intensidad 
insospechada: “‘y asi, eso que a ti te 
parece bacia de barbero me parece a mi 
el yelmo de Mambrino, v a otro le 
parecera otra cosa.’ 

Perspectivismo, relativismo, idealismo 
tienen su rafiz en esta inquieta incerti- 
dumbre renacentista. Los mas enérgicos 
esfuerzos hechos para superarla no logran 
sino plantear el problema en términos 
estrictamente filoséficos. Para Descartes 
los objetos son objetos de pensamiento, yv 
con su hipétesis sobre la existencia de un 
“genio maligno” nos sume en graves 
dudas que no podemos resolver sin re- 
currir a Dios.‘ A partir de este momento 
el perspectivismo aparece una y otra vez 
en el pensamiento europeo y desempefia 
importante papel en Leibnitz yen 


Ortega. 
Precisamente por ello nos parece que 
aunque la interpretacién del Quijote 


en términos de perspectivismo puede ser 
‘Alida, hay que dar a la palabra un 
matiz afectivo y dindmico de que carece. 
La visidn de la realidad desde distintos 
puntos de vista no es un fenémeno lite- 
rario nuevo, y se da con gran frecuencia 
en todas aquellas obras—muchas de ellas 
de influencia o fuente oriental—en que 
van insert4ndose una serie de relatos 
alrededor de un eje central que sirve de 
lazo y punto de referencia. Piénsese en 
Boccaccio, en Chaucer, en las Mil y Una 
Noches: cada excursién al reino de la 
fantasia es precedida y seguida por un 
regreso a un tipo de observacién mas 
cercano a lo que pudiéramos llamar reali- 
dad cotidiana. El fenémeno de “a play 
within the play” de Hamlet, por ejemplo, 
obedece a reglas andlogas de contraste 
y fantasia controlada. 

El] tipo de perspectivismo que encon- 
tramos en el Quijote nos produce una 
impresién distinta: un animado didlogo, 
una serie de acciones y reacciones, ponen 
en contacto a los personajes guiados por 
distintas visiones del mundo, los obligan 
a evolucionar constantemente, a aceptar 
o rechazar los puntos de vista afines o 
contrarios, a habérselas con varios tipos 
de existencia, humana y figurada (la de 
los libros y relatos leidos o comentados 
en el curso de la obra), y el lector, por 
su parte, tiene que hacer frente a tres 
tipos, por lo menos, de existencia: la 
auténtica, de Don Quijote, Sancho, y 
demas personajes de la narracién princi- 
pal; la genérica y artificial de algunos 
personajes secundarios, como Griséstomo 
y el Cautivo, a medio camino entre la 
vida y la literatura; y la totalmente 
virtual de Amadis, Dulcinea, y los per- 
sonajes del Curioso Impertinente. 

Nos hallamos, pues, frente a un pers- 
pectivismo sumamente complejo, puesto 
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que est4é basado en una multiplicidad 
entrelazada de puntos de vista cuya in- 
tensidad vital no es la misma, pero que 
esta organizada en tal forma que podemos 
pasar de la zona imaginativa, virtual, 
a la concreta de un presente prosaico en 
un m{inimo de tiempo y con un maximo 
de desarrollo artistico. Este entrelazarse 
de puntos de vista dindmicos y cam- 
biantes llega a uno de sus momentos cul- 
minantes en el capitulo xxxv de la la. 
parte. 

E] capitulo se inicia en la zona virtual 
de un relato literario leido por el Cura. 
Estamos viviendo el ambiente novelesco 
del Curioso Impertinente cuando de 
pronto una zona andloga de la imagina- 
cién penetra, a través de Don Quijote, 
en el ambito de la realidad activa, v al 
hacerlo determina un vaivén que va a 
arrastrar a los dems personajes. El 
gigante contra el que se debate Don 
Quijote en suefios es ‘literatura’; la 
introduccién de este tipo de “literatura” 
en el curso del relato tiene por conse- 
cuencia interrumpir la lectura de la obra 
literaria que estaba deleitando a todo el 
grupo, yv hacer subir a Sancho a un nivel 
de perspectiva comparable al de Don 
Quijote: Sancho ve a su amo con la 
espada en la mano, junto a un bulto 
siniestro y en medio de unas manchas 
rojizas, e interpreta inmediatamente la 
escena desde la vertiente heroica, quijo- 
tesca: ‘‘No tienen que pararse a escuchar, 
sino entren a despartir la pelea, 0 a ayu- 
dar a mi amo; aunque ya no sera menes- 
ter, porque, sin duda alguna, el gigante 
esté ya muerto, y dando cuenta a Dios 
de su pasada y mala vida; que yo vi 
correr la sangre por el suelo, y la cabeza 
cortada y caida a un lado, que es tamafia 
como un gran cuero de vino.”’ La ex- 
presién “. . . como un gran cuero de vino” 
parece salir del subconsciente de Sancho, 
preocupado quizi por una posible inter- 
pretacién menos heroica de la aventura 
que, unida a Ja opinién desfavorable ofda 
recientemente acerca de que ‘ahora no 
se usaban caballeros andantes,”’ amenaza 
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con dar al traste sus ilusiones. Este 
involuntario y cémico movimiento descen- 
dente del pensamiento de Sancho desen- 
cadena, a su vez, otro cambio de nivel, el 
del ventero, que ha estado defendiendo 
la existencia de los héroes caballerescos, 
pero que ahora interpreta la escena 
mediante lo que sabe de Don Quijote, 
del lugar en que Don Quijote esté pa- 
sando la noche, y de las tltimas palabras 
de Sancho, y se precipita incontenible- 
mente hacia el nivel prosaico de los 
“dafios y perjuicios.” 

En este punto y contrapunto de posi- 
ciones vitales frente a la intervencién 
de lo maravilloso se dibujan dos posi- 
ciones extremas, irreductibles: por una 
parte, Don Quijote, firme en su creencia, 
incluso después de que el ventero lo in- 
crepa; por otra parte, el cura y el barbero, 
cuya actitud ante las obras de la imagina- 
cién ya conocemos, y que no se dejan 
convencer por los argumentos de Sancho 
y de su amo. Entre los dos puntos de 
vista se debaten por una parte el ventero 
su esposa, que abandonan  brusca- 
mente su anterior aprecio por la litera- 
tura fantdstica en cuanto se dan cuenta 
de que sus efectos les causan un perjuicio 
econémico; por otra, Sancho, que se 
eleva hacia la regién de lo mitico al 
principio, pero no tarda en flaquear al 
comprender que sus ilusiones dependen 
de las de Don Quijote, y que éstas estan 
en entredicho: “sdlo sé que vendré a ser 
tan desdichado, que, por no hallar esta 
cabeza, se me ha de deshacer mi condado 
como la sal en el agua.’? Colocado en la 
divisoria de dos formas de vida, la de 
Don Quijote yv la del cura v el barbero, y 
participe de ambas, Sancho efecttia las 
mis extrafas piruetas: tras la interpreta- 
cién quijotesca inicial y el consiguiente 
desengano, Sancho va a obligarse a sf 
mismo a aceptar la versiédn quijotesca y 
rechazar la existencia de los cueros de 
vino cuando comprende que su insula 
esté en grave peligro. Va a creer para 
salvarse, mediante un “credo quia ab- 
surdum” y una creacién patética de de- 
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talles que afiadan verosimilitud a su 
nueva fe: “y aseguré a la princesa que 
tuviese por cierto que él habia visto la 
‘abeza del gigante, y que, por mas sefias, 
tenia una barba que le llegaba a la 
cintura ...”” 

Todo este incidente esta encerrado en 
una especie de paréntesis literario, ro- 
deado por todas partes por la historia del 
Curioso Impertinente. En él viven y 
se agitan algunos personajes, como 
Cardenio y Dorotea, cuya existencia no 
es plenamente comparable a la de Don 
Quijote y Sancho; representan un primer 
matiz de desrealizacién. Se mueven en 
6rbitas mis fijas y mejor delimitadas que 
las que siguen Don Quijote y Sancho y 
los propios venteros, expuestos siempre a 
bruscos cambios de nivel al entrar en 
contacto con vidas de distinta inten- 
cionalidad. Lo mas sorprendente del 
perspectivismo de este capitulo nos 
parece ser el sube y baja de la posicién 
vital de los venteros y de Sancho con- 
trastado con la relativa inmovilidad de 
cura y barbero, por una parte, y de Don 
Quijote, por otra. Es como si Cervantes 
hubiera querido someter a un grupo de 
personajes a un choque controlado con 
una fuerza exterior, en este caso la pre- 
sencia de los gigantes en la constelacién 
de valores de Don Quijote y su actualiza- 
cién irremediable, y observar cual va a 
ser la reaccién de cada uno. Pero ello 
no en forma fria, desapasionada, sino 
introduciéndonos en la fntima irritacién 
emocional de los venteros y de Sancho, 
que desplazan su eje emocional sin dejar 
de ser quienes son; toda categorizacion 
de su actitud, tal como la de una supuesta 
quijotizacién de Sancho, no describe sino 
a medias tan compleja situacién, en que 
Sancho se quijotiza sanchescamente, si 
podemos decirlo asi, aferrado a su propia 
esperanza, y dispuesto incluso a hacer 
trampas poco caballerescas y a forzar 


su propia fe con tal de conseguir su 
objetivo. Y es que los puntos de vista 
estan descritos no en vistas a un posible 
juego externo de contraste y descanso, 
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como en las narraciones unidas por un 
hilo conductor, tales como las del Conde 
Lucanor, sino desde el interior mismo de 
los personajes que estén sufriendo las 
transformaciones. Sancho, los venteros, 
Don Quijote, son “incitados’’ precisa- 
mente por la presién exterior adecuada a 
eada uno: la imaginacién creadora en el 
caso de Don Quijote, el afan de poder en 
Sancho, el lucro inmediato o su pérdida 
en los venteros. ‘“Deseartemos, pues— 
ha escrito Américo Castro—la costumbre 
inveterada de llamar “‘idealista’’ a Don 
Quijote y “realista’’ a Sancho, puesto 
que tanto el amo como el escudero com- 
parten ambas caracterfsticas.’”’” Estos 
conceptos externos no explican la f{ntima 
fusién de ilusiones, anhelos y reacciones; 
el Quijote “esta fundado sobre formas 
activas de vida que se definen a medida 
que se desarrollan ante nuestra vista, 
como un constante fluir, impulsadas por 
incitaciones externas e internas, orien- 
tadas en direcciones descendentes y 
ascendientes, a veces consonantes y 
paralelas, otras disonantes y en oposi- 
cién. Quizi la suprema innovacién de 
esta obra consiste en que nos hace per- 
ceptible, a través de existencias plenas y 
vitales, la articulacién de las mds variadas 
incitaciones procedentes del exterior y la 
voluntad de vivir inherente en cada 
existencia auténtica.” A través de la 
multiplicidad de puntos de vista que nos 
descubren la compleja riqueza de un 
mundo que es ya el mundo moderno, en 
pleno choque de perspectivas que obliga 
a los personajes a replegarse y a cam- 
biar de rumbo, Cervantes no hace jamés 
que Sancho, o Don Quijote, o los ven- 
teros, sean infieles a si mismos. “Yo sé 
quién soy,’’ dice Don Quijote en uno de 
los primeros capitulos (1, 5) de la obra; 
el constante reajuste de las perspectivas 
de los personajes cervantinos nos revela 
un enriquecimiento orgdnico, en que el 
‘cambio y la fidelidad a si mismo son 
posibles simultéaneamente, en un “ara- 
besco lineal, abierto e incorpéreo.”’ 
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NOTAS 


' Véase también el capitulo sobre Cervantes en 
Linguistics and Literary History, por Leo 
Spitzer, Princeton Univ. Press, 1948. 

2 “An Introduction to Cervantes,’ en Cervantes 
Across the Centuries, ed. por A. Flores y M. J. 
Bernadete. Nueva York, Dryden Press, 1947. 
§ Quijote, vi, 25. Obsérvese también que la 
complicacién contrapuntistica, en que cada voz 
o cada instrumento da “‘su interpretacién,”’ 
es el gran descubrimiento de la misica rena- 
centista. El puro y desnudo canto gregoriano 
es reemplazado por la rica complejidad de 
Monteverdi y los madrigalistas. 

‘ “La duda metédica [cartesiana] hace mella en 
todo contenido de pensamiento y Gnicamente 
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se detiene ante el pensamiento mismo. E] 
pensamiento es necesariamente pensamiento 
de algo; es decir, el pensamiento tiene 
necesariamente un objeto. Ahora bien; yo 
puedo dudar siempre del objeto, pero no puedo 
dudar nunea del pensamiento.’’ G. Morente, 
prol. al Discurso del Método, Buenos Aires, 1941. 
La duda metdédica, o el enfrentarse a perspec- 
tivas radicalmente diferentes, como hacen Don 
Quijote y Sancho, es posible s6lo gracias a una 
dosis de heroismo o entusiasmo vital, que el 
racionalismo no tardar4 en encauzar fuera de 
Espafia por senderos no vitales, cientificos. 
°' La expresién y las citas que siguen son de 
Américo Castro, en “Incarnation in Don 
Quixote,’ en Cervantes Across the Centuries 


ALVARES DE AZEVEDO 


A TRANSITIONAL FIGURE IN BRAZILIAN LITERATURE 


C. Matcotm 


Yale University 


The most complex representative of 
that group of romantic writers who have 
been described as Brazil’s “lost genera- 
tion” is undoubtedly Manoel Antdénio 
Alvares de Azevedo (1831-52). There is 
a freshness in his lyric poetry, a spon- 
taneity and sincerity which hold a con- 
tinuing appeal. Noite na laverna, his 
collection of fantastic, macabre stories, 
is unique in Brazilian literature, and for 
that matter in the literature of the New 
World. His play, Macdrio, a remarkable 
work in which the atmosphere of fantasy 
is comparable to that of Graga Aranha’s 
Malazarte, was written at least in part 
according to Azevedo’s own theories 
about the theater, which he conceived 
as being ideally a combination of the 
“burning passions of Shakespeare, Mar- 
lowe and Otway, the imagination of 
Calderén de la Barca and Lope de Vega, 
and the simplicity of Aeschylus and 
Euripides.”" Actually, in point of time 
and originality Macdrio may very well 
be the earliest example of experimental 
theater in America. But more important 
than the uniqueness of Noile na taverna 
and Macdrio is the fact that in both these 
works one finds a spirit which is a dis- 
tinct departure from romanticism, a 
Weltanschauung which is properly that 
of the realist. 

Azevedo, like Baudelaire, possesses 
characteristics identifiable with roman- 
ticism, yet among these obvious manifes- 
tations one perceives clearly Azevedo’s 
reaction to the sentimentality, the ex- 
cessive idealism, optimism, and _pessi- 
mism which mark certain phases of the 
movement. Lanson in his discussion of 
Baudelaire mentions aspects of Les 
fleurs du mal which are typical of what 
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the critic calls bas romantisme: preten- 
tious brutality, insistence upon the 
macabre, the immoral; but turning then 
to Baudelaire’s awareness of death, so 
constant and intense as to obscure any 
other idea, he concludes that in this 
respect the poet is no longer a romantic.? 
For Lanson, then, Baudelaire is a figure 
of transition in whom one may observe 
in process of formation the change from 
passionate egoism to metaphysics, the 
bridge leading to realism. Similarly, 
beneath the aura of bas romantisme 
which surrounds Notte na taverna and 
Macdrio, there is a brutal realism, an 
interest in the clinical details of physical 
love, violent death, and abnormal psy- 
chology, which sets Azevedo apart cer- 
vainly from the Lamartines and Shelleys 
among his contemporaries, and even 
carries him beyond Hoffmann, Tieck, 
Poe, Heine, and Byron. It is Azevedo’s 
interest in the nature of reality, his search 
for truth and his belief that the theater 
should be an honest representation of life, 
however, which definitely establish his 
position as a transitional figure in Bra- 
ailian literature. 

Of course one should not minimize the 
influence of Byron, whose orgies and 
vices of legendary proportions held a 
morbid fascination for Brazilian adoles- 
cents, nor can one overlook the impor- 
tance of Hoffmann and Shakespeare in 
Azevedo’s literary background. Hoff- 
mann’s Serapionsbriider, in which the 
narratives are told by several friends of 
contrasted personalities, whose adven- 
tures are interspersed by comments and 
conversation, may logically be  con- 
sidered as having provided a model for 
the framework of Notte na taverna. As 
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for Shakespeare, Azevedo refers fre- 
quently to Hamlet, Othello, Desdemona, 
gravediggers, and skulls, in short to all 
those details of which the romantics 
were so fond. But trappings alone do 
not make the romantic. Just as the critic 
finds elements of realism in Brazilian 
novels which are ostensibly romantic, 
in Azevedo’s Noite na taverna one dis- 
covers that Byronian cynicism and _ per- 
version have shed their drawing-room 
manners to become realistically fune- 
tional.’ But these are merely the super- 
ficial aspects of Azevedo the realist, 
and would have little significance were 
it not that they establish a trend which 
leads from Azevedo to Jiilio Ribeiro, 
Aluizio Azevedo, and at last to Cruz e 
Sousa and Jofio do Rio, whose air of 
cynicism and decadence are so reminis- 
cent of Oscar Wilde. In a broader sense, 
as I have stated, Alvares de Azevedo 
approaches realism by virtue of his 
philosophic attitude toward life. He 
seeks to refute romantic extremes of 
optimism and pessimism, and, since in 
his search for truth, for the reality which 
must lie somewhere between idealism 
and scepticism, doubt is his inseparable 
companion, Azevedo sometimes gives 
the impression of a man playing chess 
with himself and attempting to outguess 
his own next move. 

Contrary to what one might expect 
in a writer who suggests firsthand 
knowledge of bohemia and immorality, 
Azevedo’s life was quite innocent of 
debauchery. His letters to his mother 
give us an almost day-to-day account 
of his life as a student in Sao Paulo, and, 
unless his letters were an ingenious fic- 
tion, we must conclude that the young 
poet led an extremely dull existence. 
Of Sao Paulo he wrote: “...A vida 
aqui um bocejar infinito. Nao ha 
passeios que entretenham, nem _ bailes, 
nem sociedades, parece isto uma cidade 
de mortos—nao ha uma cara bonita na 
janela—s6 rugosas caras desdentadas. 
Passam-se dias e dias sem que eu saia 
de casa.’” 
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At first Azevedo gave Sao Paulo its 
chance to alleviate his boredom. He 
went to dances and receptions, and visited 
friends of his family, but found little to 
interest him. Of the visits he made Aze- 
vedo wrote: 


Sobre o capitulo relagdes minhas em Sio0 Paulo— 
tenho a dizer-lhe que o dr. Pacheco veio visitar- 
me e que paguei-lhe a visita—mas nao achei-o 
em casa. A tinica casa onde vou as vézes é 
a do dr. Cléudio que visitou-me e tem-me tra- 
tado muito bem—de um modo que me tem 
encantado.—A outras casas nfo tenho ido 
mesmo porque me néo teem mandado convidar, 
o que nao lastimo pois tomara a mim que 
ninguém me visite para poupar-me o trabalho 
de andar quebrando os pés pelas macias calga- 
das de Sio Paulo—a fazer visitas ... (Vieira 
Souto, p. 53) 


The dances and the young ladies who 
attended them were apparently even 
more tedious than his social calls: “Ir a 
bailes para dansar com essas_ béstas 
minhas patricias que sé abrem a boca 
para dizer asneiras acho que € tolice’’ 
(p. 66). 

Azevedo began to live more and more 
by himself and within himself. ‘““Todos os 
dias,” he wrote to his mother, ‘tomo 
leite de manhaé bem cedo e dou um pe- 
queno passeio até as sete horas. De 
entio até as nove horas ocupo eu o 
tempo em rever a licéo do dia, pois de 
manha é a melhor hora para estudar-se.’’® 
Then off to the University to classes 
which one gathers were as odious as his 
social life (Macdrio says to Satan: 
sou um estudante. Vadio ou estu- 
dioso... pouco importa. Duas palavras 
sé: amo o fumo e odeio o Direito Romano 
...[p. 138]), and after classes back to his 
room to read, to study and to write— 
most especially to write, for having found 
Sao Paulo distasteful, he invented his 
own private world of passion, vice, vio- 
lence, and death. 

Samuel Putnam, Osério de Oliveira, 
and Jamil Almansur Haddad are con- 
vinced that it was a fear of love which, 
becoming fear of life, explains Azevedo’s 
retreat within himself.* His fear, it seems, 
began when at the age of four he suf- 
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fered a psychic trauma upon seeing his 
small brother lying dead. According to 
this theory, Azevedo, unable to explain 
why, if it was true that babies who 
die immediately become little angels, 
people should weep so over them, de- 
veloped a complex with respect to wo- 
men, so that instead of actually experienc- 
ing passion, he sought compensation in 
the amorous adventures fashioned by 
his imagination. Haddad expands this 
idea: Azevedo’s trauma, become an 
adolescent fixation, takes the form of a 
sleeping woman who, changing to a dead 
woman, is the object of a form of necro- 
philia. There is evidence in Azevedo’s 
poetry and in his prose works to support 
the theory: Putnam has translated a 
sonnet which in his opinion is represent- 
ative of Azevedo’s “favorite theme” 
(p. 118); the story told by Solfieri in 
Noite na taverna presents in detail a 
description of the protagonist’s abnormal 
passion. To say, however, that necrophil- 
ism is Azevedo’s “favorite theme” is an 
exaggeration, and if the psychoanalyst’s 
couch is to be an adjunct to literary 
criticism, let us by all means apply the 
theories of Freud and Jung to all of 
Azevedo’s apparent obsessions: murder, 
rape, the perfidious betrayal of friend- 
ship hospitality, fratricide, and 
incest. We should also examine his many 
references to the pleasures of tobacco 
and of course to the release which alcohol 
affords. But let us by no means confine 
ourselves to Azevedo. Let us look for the 
basic conflict in Machado de Assis’ domes- 
tic life, which will demonstrate clearly 
that his heroines are in general devious 
and deceitful because subconsciously 
Machado resented and distrusted Dona 
Carolina. Let us search in Jodéo do Rio’s 
subconscious for the key to his morbid 
interest in the sadist, the voyeur, the 
prostitute. And having done so, what 
shall we have proved? Very little of value, 
I think, to the critic in his work of inter- 
pretation and appreciation. 

Can we not ignore psychic traumas 
and regard Azevedo as a bored adoles- 
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cent whose vivid imagination, intoxi- 
cated with Hoffmann and Byron, pro- 
vided him with an _ infinitely more 
interesting dream world than Walter 
Mitty’s? It is within his dream world, 
moreover, and not in biographical data, 
that we may observe Azevedo at his 
game of chess, arguing through his 
characters first from one point of view, 
then from another, arguing each case 
with conviction, presenting each argu- 
ment with seeming impartiality. Behind 
each argument one feels the presence of 
the sceptical adolescent, sceptical be- 
cause he doubts. One notes also that in 
spite of scepticism and doubt Azevedo’s 
major concern is the search for truth, 
and that far from reflecting the despair 
of his contemporaries with their Welt- 
schmerz and their Wille zur Krankheit 
he maintains a positive attitude toward 
life. 

The discussions held by the characters 
of Noite na taverna and Macdrio embrace 
a wide variety of topics: immortality of 
the soul, materialism, belief in God, 
romanticism, reality, atheism, pleasure, 
idealism, scepticism, libertinism, remorse, 
poetry, love, beauty, death, hope, doubt, 
boredom, glory, philosophy. In the open- 
ing scenes of Noite na taverna it is a 
toast proposed to tobacco, symbol of 
the vanity of idealism and immortality, 
which precipitates a vehement debate 
in which Solfieri, a materialist for whom 
reality is the “fever of the libertine,” 
attacks Archibald, the believer: 


—Solfieri! és um insensato! o materialismo 
é d4rido como o deserto, e escuro como um 
timulo! A nés frontes queimadas pelo mormago 
do sol da vida, a nés sobre cuja cabega a velhice 
regelou os cabelos, essas crengas frias? A 
os sonhos do espiritualismo. 

—Archibald! deveras que é um sonho tudo 
isso! No outro tempo o sonho da minha cabe- 
ceira era 0 espirito puro ajoelhado no seu manto 
argenteo, num oceano de aromas e l!uzes! 
Tlusdes! a realidade é a febre do libertino, a 
tacga na mao, a lascivia nos lA4bios, e a mulher 
semi-nua trémula e palpitante sobre os joelhos. 

—Blasfémia! e néo crés em mais nada? teu 
cepticismo derribou tédas as estétuas do teu 
templo, mesmo a de Deus? 
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—Deus! crer em Deus!?...sim! como o”%) 


grito intimo o revela nas horas frias do medo,“ 
nas horas em que se tirita de susto e que a™ 
morte parece rogar Gmida por nés! Na jangada 
do ndufrago, no cadafalso, no deserto, sempre 
banhado do suor frio do terror é que vem a 
crenga em Deus! Crer néle como a utopia do 
bem absoluto, o sol da luz e do amor, muito 
bem. Mas, se entendeis por éle os idolos que os 
homens ergueram banhados de sangue, e o 
fanatismo beija em sua inanimagao de marmore 
de hd cinco mil anos .. . nio ereio néle! 

—E os livros santos? 

—Miséria! quando me vierdes falar em 
poesia eu vos direi: ai h4 folhas inspiradas pela 
natureza ardente daquela terra como nem 
Homero as sonhou, como a humanidade inteira 
ajoelhada sobre os tdmulos do passado mais 
nunca lembrard! Mas quando me falarem em 
verdades religiosas, em visdes santas, nos 
desvarios daquele povo estdpido, eu vos direi: 
miséria! miséria! trés vézes miséria! Tudo 
aquilo é falso: mentiram como as miragens do 
deserto! (pp. 29-30) 


But as Solfieri concludes his denounce- 
ment of religion, a companion, censuring 
his atheism, declares that science is false, 
that Epicureanism is the true phil- 
osophy; pleasure, he says, is man’s 
only true purpose on earth: ‘“O ateismo 


é a insfinia...A verdadeira filosofia é 
o epicurismo. Hume bem o disse: o fim 
do homem é o prazer...”’ (p. 30). 

As Bertram is telling his story, he is 
interrupted by the entrance of an old 
man who, when asked, “Quem és?,” 
says he was once a poet; he fought under 
Napoleon at Waterloo, drank with Bo- 
cage, knelt at the tomb of Dante, went 
to Greece to dream like Byron of the 
glories of the past; he was a poet at 
twenty, a libertine at thirty, and at 
forty a vagabond without a country, 
believing in nothing. He has kept two 
vivid memories of his past: the love of a 
woman who died in his arms on the first 
night of their love, and the agonized 
death of a poet. He shows the assembled 
company a withered rose, a ribbon, and 
a skull. He asks one of them to guess 
from the skull who the man might have 
been: 

“A poet perhaps—or a madman.” 

“Excellent!” cries the old man. ‘You 
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have guessed. Your only mistake was in 
not saying the two together. Seneca did 
so: poetry is madness...” 

Claudius Hermann who, although he 
regrets his lost innocence, refuses to 
weep for the past, is accused of being a 
romantic: 


. Sabeis-las ...essas minhas nuvens do 
passado, leste-lo a farta o livro desbotado de 
minha existéncia libertina ...O passado o 
que foi, é a flor que murchou, o sol que se 
apagou, o caddver que apodreceu. Lagrimas a 
éle? fora loucura! Que durma com suas lem 
brangas negras! revivam, acordem apenas os 
miosotis abertos naquele pintano! sobreagiie 
naquele nao-ser o efldvio de alguma lembranga 
pura! 

Bravo! Bravissimo! Claudius, estés com- 
pletamente bébado! bofé que estés romAntico! 
(p. 78) 


As he goes on to describe the beauty 
of the woman he once loved, his descrip- 
tion is termed “romanticism”: 


Visseis-la, como eu,...as faces vivas, o 
olhar ardente entre o desdém dos cilios .. . 
visseis-la bela na sua beleza plastica e harmé- 
nica, linda nas suas cores puras e assetina 
das ... visseis-la assim, e, a fé, senhores, que 
nio havieis rir de escArneo como rides agora! 

tomantismo! deves estar muito ¢brio, 
Claudius, para que nos teus ldbios sécos de 
Lovelace e na tua insensibilidade de D. Juan 
venha a poesia ainda passar-te um beijo! 
(p. 79) 


When Claudius accuses his friends of 
failing to understand that even the most 
cynical libertine may feel remorse, may 
regret his innocent past, Bertram shouts 
“Poetry!’’ And here is Claudius’ reae- 
tion: ‘Poesia! por que pronunciar-lho a 
virgem casta 0 nome santo, como um 
mistério, no lodo escuro da taverna? Por 
que lembré-la a estréla do amor a luz do 
lampeio da craipula? Poesia! sabeis o 
que é a poesia?” (p. 80). 

Bertram, a materialist and a eynic 
like Solfieri, gives his definition: ‘‘Meio 
cento de palavras sonoras e vis que um 
pugilo de homens pilidos entende, uma 
escada de sons e harmonias que Aquelas 
almas loucas parecem ideias e hes desper- 
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tam ilusdes como a lua as sombras.. .” 
(p. 80). 

Claudius, disgusted and thoroughly 
angry, says: “‘Siléncio, Bertram!... 
A poesia, eu to direi também por minha 
vez, 6 o vo das aves da manha no banho 
morno das nuvens vermelhas da madru- 
gada, é o cervo que se rola no orvalho da 
montanha relvosa que se esquece da 
morte de amanha, da agonia de ontem, 
em seu leito de flores!” (p. 80). 

Which idea of poetry is Azevedo’s? 
Does he believe with Seneca that poetry 
is madness? Does he agree with Bertram 
that poetry is “half a hundred vain 
and high-sounding words which a hand- 
ful of pallid men understand; a scale of 
sounds and harmonies which to those 
mad souls seem to be ideas and awaken 
illusions in them as the moon awakens 
shadows’’? Does he believe with Claudius 
that poetry is “the flight of birds in 
the morning through the warm bath of 
dawn’s red clouds...the fawn rolling 
in the dew of the grassy mountain, 
forgetful of death on some tomorrow, 
forgetful of yesterday’s agony, mindful 
only of its bed of flowers’? Or is it really 
Azevedo who ends the discussion, saying 
in effect that poetry, along with love 
and glory, is an illusion? “Basta, Claud- 
ius, que isso que ai dizes ninguém o en- 
tende: so palavras, palavras e palavras, 
como 0 disse o Hamleto; e tudo isso é 
inanido e vazio como uma caveira seca, 
mentiroso como os vapores infectos da 
terra que o sol no creptisculo irisa de mil 
cores e que se chamam as nuvens, ou 
essa fada zombadora e nevoenta que se 
chama a poesia!’ (pp. 80-81). 

Azevedo’s complex and often para- 
doxica] ideas concerning poetry are to be 
expected in an adolescent genius. He is 
attracted by the freshness and sincerity 
of Claudius’ kind of poetry and repelled 
by its sentimentality, its “romanticism.” 
In addition he feels obliged to justify 
poets whose verses record unpleasant 
phases of reality, sordid aspects of life 
which, presented in verse, become Aze- 
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vedo’s “poetry of scepticism.” There is 
evidence here, certainly, of transition, of a 
reaction to romanticism which is leading 
the poet toward realism. 

In the “Segundo Episédio” of Macdrio 
the protagonist, whose views (presum- 
ably Azevedo’s) range alternately from 
a pessimism approaching defeatism to 
the philosopher’s attitude that life, 
with all its ugliness, is still worth putting 
up with, argues with Penseroso, the ideal- 
ist, the romantic who believes with the 
optimism of a Leibnitz that the world is 
good. Their discussion arises over a book 
of poetry (we are intended to assume 
that the poetry in it is Macéario’s) to 
which Penseroso objects because of its 
scepticism. Macdrio’s defense is as fol- 
lows: 


E cepticismo nio tem a sua poesia? ...O 
que é a poesia, Penseroso? Nao é por ventura 
essa comogio intima de nossa alma com tudo 
que nos move as fibras mais intimas, com tudo 
que é belo e doloroso? . . . A poesia serés6 a luz 
da manha cintilando na areia, no orvalho, nas 
Aguas, nas flores, levantando-se virgem sobre 
um leito de nuvens de amor e de esperanga? . . . 
A natureza é um concerto cuja harmonia s6 
Deus entende, porque sé éle ouve a mtisica que 
todos os peitos exalam. 86 éle combina o canto 
do corvo e o trinar do pintassilgo, as nénias do 
rouxinol e o uivar da fera noturna, 0 canto de 
amor da virgem na noite do noivado e o canto 
de morte que na casa junta arqueja na garganta 
de um moribundo . . . (p. 189) 


Earlier in the work Azevedo has ridi- 
culed romantic poets. During their first 
discussion Satan asks Macdrio whether 
he is a poet, because, Satan says 


... v6s contempldveis a tarde que caia. Além, 
nesse horizonte, 0 mar como uma linha azul 
orlada de escuma e de areia . . . eno vale, como 
bando de gaivotas brancas sentadas num pail, 
a cidade que algumas horas antes tinheis 
deixado. Dai vossos olhares se recolhiam aos 
arvoredos que vos rodeavam, ao precipicio 
cheio das flores azuladas e vermelhas das 
trepadeiras, As torrentes que mugiam no fundo 
do abismo, e defronte vieis aquela cachoeira 
imensa que espedaca suas 4guas amareladas, 
numa chuva de escuma, nos rochedos negros do 
seu leito. E olhdveis tudo isso com um ar per- 
feitamente romantico... (pp. 183-134) 
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Macario replies that Satan is mistaken. 
He was permitting his mule to rest, and 
for his own amusement was dropping 
stones over the edge of the cliff, counting 
the number of times they bounced. 
Later in their conversation, when Satan 
has lent Macario pipe and tobacco, and 
the two of them sit comfortably smoking, 
Macirio, speaking of his likes and dis- 
likes, says: ‘‘Amo as mulheres e odeio o 
romantismo...Gosto mais de uma gar- 
rafa de vinho que de um poema; mais 
de um beijo que do soneto mais harmo- 
nioso. Quanto ao canto dos passarinhos, 
ao luar sonolento, As noites limpidas, 
acho isso‘sumamente insipido . . Satan 
asks: “E a poesia?” Macdrio answers: 
“Enquanto era a moeda de ouro que 
corria s6 pela mao do rico, ia muito bem. 
Hoje trocou-se em moeda de cobre; 
nao hé mendigo, nem caixeiro de taverna 
que nado tenha esse vintém azinhavrado 
...” (pp. 138-139). 

Farther on Macdrio declares that “the 
sea is a sovereignly insipid thing... ,” 
that “seasickness is the epitome of all 
that is prosaic.” “I am one of those,” he 
says, “of whom Byron’s corsair speaks, 
‘whose soul would sicken o’er the heaving 
wave’.”’ (p. 140). This Byronian cynicism, 
together with various satirical references 
to romanticism, would seem to indicate 
a definite preference, yet elsewhere one 
sees Azevedo, as Ronald de Carvalho 
puts it, “struggling in the claws of a 
thousand diverse influences’’: 


Ossian—o bardo, é triste como a sombra 

ue seus cantos povoa. O Lamartine 

) mondétono e belo como a noite, 
Como a lua no mar e o som das ondas 
Que pranteiam eternas monodias. 
Tem na lira do génio uma s6 corda. 
—Fibra de amor e Deus que um sopro agita! 
Se desmaia por Deus...a Deus se volta, 
Se pranteia por Deus ...de amor suspira. 
Basta de Shakespeare. Vem tu agora, 
Fantiistico alemio, poeta ardente, 
Que ilumina o claréo das gotas pdélidas 
Do nobre Johannisberg! Nos teus romances 
Meu coracao deleita-se . . . Contudo, 
Parece-me que vou perdendo o gésto, 
Vou ficando blasé: passeio os dias 
Pelo meu corredor, sem companheiro, 
Sem ler, nem poetar . . . Vivo fumando.’ 
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Having rejected Lamartine and Shake- 
speare, Azevedo turns to Heine, but im- 
mediately casts him aside and lights a 
cigar. 

Although Azevedo vacillates in the 
matter of poetic themes, he has definite 
opinions concerning meter and rhymes. 
The Divine Comedy lies at his bedside,* 
yet in his preface to Macdrio he says: 
diffcil encerrar a torrente de 
fogo dos anjos decaidos de Milton ou o 
pAntano de sangue e lagrimas do Alighieri 
dentro do pentametro de marmore da 
tragédia antiga...”’ (p. 122). And as I 
have mentioned earlier, Azevedo in this 
same preface has said that in a tropical 
soul passion, despair, and jealousy can- 
not be expressed in Alexandrines. Of 
rhymes Azevedo says in his Poema do 
Frade: 


Frouxo o verso, talvez, pdlida a rima 

Por éstes meus delirios cambeteia, 

Porém odeio 0 pé que deixa a lima 

I o tedioso emendar que gela a veia! 

Quanto a mim... é 0 fogo quem anima 

De uma estdncia o calor; quando formei-a 
Se a estdtua néo saiu como pretendo, 
Quebro-a, mas nunca seu metal emendo.* 


Here, then, is a poet who despite a 
certain lack of decision in his thematic 
preferences (understandable in a transi- 
tional figure) has concepts of prosody 
which are original and advanced, con- 
cepts, moreover, which distinguish him 
from his contemporaries and foreshadow 
those of the modernistas. 

I have suggested that in Macdrio 
one may best observe Azevedo’s reaction 
to romanticism (particularly to romantic 
poetry) and his tendencies in the direc- 
tion of realism. As one reads the work, 
Azevedo’s convictions become increas- 
ingly apparent. When Satan asks Macé- 
rio whether he has ever loved, his answer 
is: 


Sim e nio. Sempre e nunca. ..Se chamas o 
amor a troca de duas temperaturas, 0 aperto de 
dois sexos, a convulséo de dois peitos que arque- 
jam, o beijo de duas bocas que tremem, de duas 
vidas que se fundem . . . tenho amado muito e 
sempre! ...Se chamas o amor o sentimento 
casto e puro que faz cismar 0 pensativo, que 
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faz chorar o amante na relva onde passou a 
beleza, que adivinha o perfume dela na brisa, 
que pergunta as aves, A manha, a noite, as 
harmonias de miisica, que melodia é mais doce 
que sua voz; e ao seu coragio, que formosura 
mais divina que a dela...eu nunca amei. 
Ainda nao achei uma mulher assim . . . (p. 142) 


Azevedo has brought together here the 
extremes of idealism and cynicism, of 
romanticism and realism. Macirio is 
ready to accept the existence of ideal 
love, but not having found the woman 
who will fulfill his exacting requirements, 
he states regretfully that he has never 
loved. He is sceptical, to be sure, but 
even so he does not rule out the possi- 
bility of finding one day the ideal woman. 
Satan asks, “FE esperas essa mulher?” 
And Maedrio answers, “Quem sabe?” 
(p. 144). 

In Mae4rio’s reply to Penseroso’s 
plea for belief in hope, in his dream of 
America and the future of Brazil we 
find a good example of Azevedo’s con- 
cept of reality. Penseroso, who served 
previously as a means of satirizing the 
ideal of the “noble savage’: “... Tudo 
dorme. A aldeia repousa. 86 além, junto 
das fogueiras os homens da montanha e 
do vale conservam suas saudades. Mais 
longe a toada monétona da viola se mis- 
tura A cantilena do sertanejo, ou aos 
improvisos do poeta singelo da floresta, 
alma ignorante e pura que s6 sabe das 
emogdes do sentimento, e dos cantos que 
lhe inspira a natureza virgem...”’ (pp. 
176-177) now, in what amounts to a 
parody of all dreams of progress, hope, 
and Utopias, says: 


... Esperangas! e esse descrido nao palpita de 
entusiasmo no rodar do carro do século, nos 
alaridos do progresso, nos hosanas do indus- 
trialismo laurifero? Nao sente éle que tudo se 
move, que o século se emancipa e a cruzada do 
futuro se recruta?...e esse Americano nao 
sente que éle é o filho de uma nagaio nova, 
nio a sente o maldito cheia de sangue, de 
mocidade e verdor? Nao se lembra que seus 
arvoredos gigantescos, seus oceanos escumosos, 
os seus rios, suas cataratas, que tudo lé é 
grande e sublime?...Nao sentiu éle que 
aquela sua nagio infante que se embala nos 
hinos da inddstria europeia . . . tem um futuro 
imenso? ... (pp. 190-193) 
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Macadrio’s convictions about such no- 
tions are firm. He says to Penseroso: 


... Falas em esperangas. Que eternas espe- 
rangas que nada parem! O mundo esta de espe- 
rangas desde a primeira semana da criagdo.. . 
e o que tem havido de novo? Se Deus soubesse 
do que havia de acontecer, nado se cansara em 
afogar homens na dgua do dilivio, nem man- 
dar crucificar, macilenta e ensanguentada, a 
imagem de seu Cristo divino...Falais na 
indistria, no progresso? As mdquinas 
muito titeis, concordo. Fazem-se mais paldcios 
hoje, vendem-se mais pinturas e mérmores, mas 
a arte degenerou em oficio e o génio suicidou- 
se ... Enquanto nao se inventar o meio de ter 
mocidade eterna, de poder amar cem mulheres 
numa noite, de viver de musica e perfumes, e 
de saber-se a palavra mdgica que far4 recuar 
das salas do banquete universal o espectro da 
morte ...antes disso pouco tereis adiantado 
(pp. 193-194) 


His diatribe includes those writers who 
from the safety and comfort of their 
armchairs extol Nature and the Aborig- 
ine: 


Falam nos gemidos da noite no sertaéo, nas 
tradicgdes das ragas perdidas da floresta, nas 
torrentes das serranias, como se 14 tivessem 
dormido ao menos uma noite... Mentidos! 
Tudo isso lhes veio A mente lendo as pdginas 
de algum viajante que esqueceu-se talvez de 
contar que nos mangues e nas 4guas do Ama- 
zonas e do Orenoco hA mais mosquitos e sezdes 
do que inspiragio; que na floresta hd insetos 
repulsivos, reptis imundos; que a pele furta- 
cér do tigre nao tem o perfume das flores . . 
que tudo isto é sublime nos livros, mas ¢ 
soberanamente desagraddivel na_ realidade! 
(pp. 194-195) 


It is true that earlier Macdrio, yielding 
to doubt, has declared: ‘Quem sabe onde 
esti a verdade? nos sonhos do poeta, 
nas visdes do monge, nas cangdes obcenas 
do marinheiro, na cabega do doudo, na 
palidez do caddver, ou no vinho ardente 
da orgia? Quem sabe?” (p. 160). But 
now he is sure of himself. Previously 
Macdrio permitted doubt and despair 
to lead him to suicide, an act prevented 
only by his fainting before his intention 
could be realized. Now, although he 
continues to doubt, alternately believing 
and disbelieving, he is ready to accept 
the world, poor thing though it be. Pen- 
seroso, the dreamer, the romantic ideal- 
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ist, rejected by his beloved, writes a 
letter of farewell to the world which he 
has defended so warmly and kills himself. 
Macario, the pessimist, the individualist 
(over whom even Satan, one feels, will 
not gain control), protected as he is from 
life by his cynical concept of reality, 
is destined to survive. Life with all its 
repellent aspects has not ceased to 
attract him and rouse his curiosity. 
The last scene of Macdério, which in 
itself is a brief moment of dramatic 
inspiration, represents a street where 


Macdrio and Satan appear arm in arm: 


Sata. Estds ébrio? Cambaleias. 

MacXrio. Onde me levas? 

Sata. A uma orgia. Vais ler uma pdgina da 
vida; cheia'de sangue e de vinho—que 
importa? 

aqui, nao? Ougo vociferar a satur- 
nal l4 dentro. 

Sata. Paremos aqui. Espia nessa janela. 

Mac&rio. Eu vejo-os. fs uma sala fumacenta. 

roda da mesa estao sentados cinco homens 
ébrios. Os mais revolvem-se no chio. Dormem 
ali mulheres desgrenhadas, umas lividas, 
outras vermelhas . .. Que noite! 

SaTA. Que vida! nfo é assim? Pois bem! escuta, 
Macdrio. HA homens para quem essa vida é 
mais suave que a outra. O vinho é¢ como 
épio, & o Letes do esquecimento...A 
embriaguez é como a morte .. . 

MacArto. Cala-te. Ougamos. 


“Be still. Let us listen.’ These are not 
the words of a man who is disillusioned, 
who in his despair has lost interest in 
life. At the end of the first scene of the 
play, as Macdrio rides off with Satan, 
bound for the city where he expects to 
find pleasure, Satan assures him that he 
will find only monotony and_ tedium, 
but as the play closes Macério is still 
an interested observer of life. What he 
sees through the window fascinates him. 
He wants to hear what is going on. 

Wille zur Krankheit? Weltschmerz? 
Doubt, as Putnam has said, “of the 
worthwhileness of life itself’? No. I 
do not agree. I believe Azevedo was 
sincere when he said in his preface to 
Macdrio: “A vida e sé a vida! mas a 
vida tumultuosa, férvida, anhelante, As 
vézes sangrenta—eis o drama...” It is 
thus Azevedo’s declared intention to 
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present life as it is. The world as he 
paints it for us is a heterogeneous com- 
plexity of good and evil, of pleasure and 
pain in which his protagonist survives 
only by virtue of his own complexity. 
Macario’s approach to life is realistic. 
His attitude is a positive one, not the 
negative attitude one associates with the 
romantics, and, if I may be permitted 
the assumption, Macario is Azevedo. 


NOTES 

1 Notte na taverna—Macedrio. Ed. Edgard 
Cavalheiro (Séo Paulo, 1941), p. 121. 
?Gustave Lanson, Histoire de la littérature 
frangaise (Paris, 1912), p. 1060. 
3 In its new surroundings romanticism acquired 
aspects of realism which Samuel Putnam at- 
tributes to climate and geography, but most 
particularly to the fact that Brazilian writers 
could neither escape nor ignore the reality of 
jungle and prairie, and hesitated therefore in 
choosing between the primitive and the Euro- 
pean. Often their failure to make a definite 
choice shows up in their work, which, since it is 
thus no longer purely romantic nor purely 
realistic, tends to frustrate the “literary 
historian with his more or less rigid schemes 
of classification.”’ See Putnam, Marvelous 
Journey (New York, 1948, pp. 152-153). Azevedo 
himself, aware that in America European 
concepts must inevitably undergo a change, 
says in his preface to Macdrio: “‘. . . As agonias 
da paixio, do desespero e do ciume ardente 
quando coam num sangue tropical nfo se 
derretem em alexandrinos, néo se modulam 
nas falas banais dessa poesia de convengio 
que se chama—conveniéncias dramaticas .. .”’ 
op. cit., p. 126. 
‘Luiz Felippe Vieira Souto, ‘‘Dous Romén- 
ticos Brasileiros’? in Revista do Instituto 
Histérico e Geographico Brasileiro (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1931), p. 70. Quoted by Edgard Caval- 
heiro in his introduction, op. cit., p. 9. 
5 Cavalheiro, p. 11. 
* Putnam, pp. 117-118; José Osério de Oliveira, 
Histéria Breve da Literatura Brasileira (Lisbon, 
1939), pp. 46-47; Jamil Almansur Haddad, 
“A Histéria Visivel e a Histéria Subterrinea do 
Romantismo Paulista,’’ in Planalto (15 de 
janeiro, 1942), pp. 21-22. 
7 Poesias completas (Rio de Janeiro, 1943), 1, 
113. 
§’Cavalheiro quotes the following in his in- 
troduction: 

Junto do leito meus poetas dormem 

—O Dante, a Biblia, Shakespeare e Byron, 

Na mesa confundidos . . . 
op. cit., introd., p. li. See Poesias completas, 1, 
120. 
® Poesias completas, 11, 52. 


LAS MEMORIAS DE MAMA BLANCA: A LITERARY 
TOUR DE FORCE 


GrorGE D. 
University of Texas 


Teresa de la Parra was an extremely 
gifted Venezuelan writer whose literary 
output was small, but what she produced 
was of high calibre: her maiden effort, 
Tfigenia (1924), is a novel of Proustian 
introspection describing the injustices 
of woman’s social position in Venezuela; 
her second and final novel, Las memorias 
de Mamd Blanca (1929), depicts the 
carefree childhood days of six little sis- 
ters who live on a sugar plantation until 
the sad day when it is sold and they move 
to Caracas to the confinements and re- 
strictions imposed by urban civilization. 
In this short study I shall deal solely with 
Las memorias, examining the outstand- 
ing merits of this novel, which is threaded 
together by anecdotal reminiscences and 
which remains today deliciously fresh 
and stylistically unsurpassed in Vene- 
zuelan fiction. 

Las memorias captures the essence of 
the joys of childhood. The candor and 
simplicity of those fleeting days stand 
out, unmarred by sentimentality and 
treated with great tenderness. Few books 
have been written in Spanish which 
describe the innocence, the freshness, 
the bright curiosity, the pleasures, and 
the tragedies of early childhood with 
such understanding and charm. One 
other outstanding example that comes to 
mind is Ramén Sender’s Crénica del 
Alba. But surveying the entire field of 
the Hispanic literatures, one is hard put 
to it to find novels dealing primarily 
with children, save perhaps in the pica- 
resque genre, which is concerned with a 
specific type-figure and usually with the 
adolescent. 

Critics all agree on the excellence of 
Teresa de la Parra’s style. She has a 
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talent for choosing the apt expression, 
the appropriate word, the appealing 
image. Her writing has the grace, deli- 
eacy, and flexibility of the Modernist 
school in Spanish America with no hint 
of the affectation and artificiality so 
frequently found in the work of those 
writers. R. Olivares Figueroa compares 
the vigor of her style to that of Fernan 
Caballero, a parallel quite unflattering 
to the Venezuelan. Few readers today 
can wade through the morass of detail 
and tiresome moralizing which fill the 
works of the nineteenth-century Spanish 
regionalist; fewer still can read them 
with pleasure. Olivares Figueroa also 
points out in his article that both women 
describe customs of a region,' but that is 
as far as the comparison should go. 
Teresa de la Parra’s purpose in Las 
memorias is not primarily to portray 
customs of the region but rather to evoke 
the pleasant memories of bygone days; 
in accomplishing this, she includes vari- 
ous customs of the country folk involved 
in her story. 

Imagery plays an important réle in 
the style of Las memorias. Many of its 
most effective images are culled from 
nature: Unlike her five sisters, all for- 
tunately endowed with curly locks, 
Blanca Nieves has rebelliously straight 
hair which her mother insists on putting 
up in curlers so that it appears to be 
“una alcachofa salpicada de salsa blanea.’” 
Evelyn, the governess, would pluck 
the little girls from their swing “asi 
como se arrancan uvas de un racimo 
maduro” (p. 33). Vicente Cochocho is 
picturesquely described: ‘“Siendo casi 
del mundo de los vegetales, aceptaba sin 
quejarse las iniquidades de los hombres 
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y las injusticias de la naturaleza. Hun- 
dido en la acequia o adherido a las lajas, 
zahiriéranlo o no, seguia como buen 
vegetal dando impasible sus frutas o 
sus flores”’ (p. 103). 

The sugar mill is lovingly painted in a 
passage of sheer poetic beauty: “En 
él se daban cita todos los elementos y 
todos los colores: el agua, el fuego, el 
sol, todos iban andando desnudos y 
armoniosos al compas que marcara la 
inmensa rueda majestuosa y mansa de 
la molienda” (p. 134). 

Effectively and imaginatively expressed 
is nature’s indifference to the death of a 
newly-born calf, while its mother moos 
disconsolately: ‘“‘Nadie le contestaba 
nada. El drbol continuaba, egoista, 
agarrando sus flores, las nubes pasaban 
bailando lentamente, el sol infame seguia 
brillando con alegria, sin dar a la madre 
ni una sflaba de pésame’’ (p. 158). 

Teresa de la Parra is a very keen ob- 
server. Her comprehensive spirit em- 
braces all things, large or small, but she 
displays a special feminine penchant for 
the small and the insignificant which, 
under the life-giving impetus of her pen, 
often assume an astonishing reality. 
“Cuando nombra las cosas, las cosas 
viven, adquieren categoria y nos sor- 
prenden como si fueran un hallazgo.’” 
This personification of inanimate objects 
is achieved with great skill: 


Aquella puerta, que, casi siempre entornada, 
parecia sonreir a la calle desde el fondo del 
zaguan, fué un constante reflejo de su trato 
hospitalario ... (p. 10) 

Un dia, como se le rompiese en forma irre- 
mediable y muy visible un jarrén de porcelana 
antigua que servia de envase a una de sus 
plantas preferidas, cubrié la parte superior, 
que era la maltrecha, atando en contorno y 
como mejor pudo un pafiuelo de seda escocesa. 
Luego alej4ndose unos pasos, contemplé y 
comenté el desacierto de su trabajo interro- 
gando al jarrén con gran dulzura: 

—Pobre viejo. :Tienes dolor de cabeza? 

E] jarrén, en efecto, adquirié para siempre 
un aspecto humano de humilde y cémica 
resignacion. (p. 17) 

Mira, estas margaritas son unas nifias 
coquetas que les gusta presumir y que las vean 
con su vestido de baile bien escotado . . . (p. 12) 
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A delightful passage describes the 
spiritual solace which can be gained by 
leafing through a dictionary at random: 


Las palabras, unidas codo con codo, parecen 
burlarse las unas de las otras. Cada cual muy 
oronda y satisfecha de si misma, se rie de su 
vecina sin sospechar que otra vecina se esté 
riendo de ella: lo mismo que en sociedad. 
Pasar por ejemplo de la palabra ‘‘Catén,” 
ilustrada con una austera cabeza romana a la 
palabra “Cataplasma,’’ sin ilustracién nin- 
guna, para después de ‘‘Cataplasma’’ pasar a 
“Catalufa,” ilustrada también con un mapa 
lleno de rios, montafas y principales ciudades 
es un entretenimiento gratisimo. FE] diccionario 
es el Gnico libro ameno y reposante, cuya 
amable incoherencia, tan parecida a la de 
nuestra madre la naturaleza, nos hace des- 
cansar de la légica, de las declamaciones y de 
la literatura (p. 74). 


Serious application to detail is part 
of Teresa de la Parra’s writing technique. 
Frequently she focuses her attention on 
some object like the vase or the diction- 
ary for a paragraph or two; she never 
rambles on with pages of exterior de- 
scription, a practice which tends to be 
wearisome even though it may be in- 
teresting, as in the case of the extraor- 
dinary account of the cenotaph made of 
hair which occurs in the opening chapter 
of Pérez Galddés’ La de Bringas, or of 
Balzac’s lengthy representation of Ma- 
dame Vauquer’s gloomy parlor in Pére 
Goriot in which the reader can almost 
catch a whiff of the odeur du pension. 

Particular scenes from Las memorias 
come to life and stand out sharply, for 
example: an incident which the author 
calls the auto de fe, in which irrepressible 
Violeta, the hoyden in the family, was 
made to perch on a high escritoire in the 
corner of a room as punishment for bad 
behavior (pp. 64-68). Unaccustomed to 
such castigation and all her blustery 
self-assurance pricked, she started to 
screech and wail with utter abandon, 
at which point the other five little sisters 
soon joined in sympathetically, creating 
an overwhelming din. This is a scene 
rather commonplace in everyday life, 
vivid in its pathos, and at the same time, 
extremely diverting. 


LAS MEMORIAS DE MaMA BLANCA 


Las memorias has the quality of being 
lived and remembered rather than merely 
observed, which undoubtedly adds to 
its foree and appeal. But more than 
anything else, it is the style, nimble, 
polished, and artful, though it gives the 
illusion of spontaneity, which bestows 
distinction on this work. Olivares Figue- 
roa maintains that Teresa de la Parra’s 
creation of characters is her principal 
merit,4 a disputable theory. Blanca 
Nieves, Violeta and Vicente Cochocho 
are quite well developed.’ However, 
some of the other characters, like the 
wildly romantic mother, the poor father 
who always longed for a son and was 
presented with a bevy of daughters, 
and the prudish mulatto governess, are 
type-figures. Primo Juancho, a lovable 
quixotic gentleman to whom the author 
devotes a chapter, is also a type.® Carlos 
Garcia-Prada, in the introduction to 
his school-text edition of Las Memorias, 
says of characterization in the novel: “Si 
Teresa no ha podido crear caracteres y 
situaciones, en cambio es habilfsima en 
la recreacién de los que ha conocido con 
simpatia de mujer y de poeta, y también 
en la evocacién vivida y amorosa de sus 
recuerdos.’ 

Not only do Teresa de la Parra’s 
exquisite phrasing and graceful mastery 
of style set her several notches above 
most of her contemporaries in Spanish 
American literature; her delicate sense 
of humor—witty, urbane, tempered in its 
irony, gentle in its mockery, never 
biting or vicious—adds greatly to the 
fine quality of her work. In a letter to 
her friend, Rafael Carfas, dated March 5, 
1927, she discusses irony in the following 
terms: “La verdadera ironfa, la de buena 
ley, es aquélla que, al igual de la caridad 
bien entendida, empieza por si mismo: 
la que debe tener siempre una sonrisa 
de bondad y un perfume de indulgencia. 
Pero ni este perfume lo siente todo el 
mundo ni ven tampoco todos la sonrisa. 
La ironia es cosa muy distinta a la burla 
cruel de los vulgares.’’® This subtle irony 
of which she speaks ripples along the sur- 
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face of her prose and is described master- 
fully by Enrique Anderson Imbert in a 
metaphoric passage worthy of Teresa 
de la Parra herself: inteligencia 
vigila, risuefia, irénica. Don Enfasis y 
Donia Cursileria no podian entrar en 
estas paginas, no han sido invitados y 
frases traviesas los detendrian en la 
puerta y tendrian que volverse, humilla- 
dos, oyendo a sus espaldas risitas de 
burla.’”® 

Flashes of merriment and wit appear 
throughout Las memorias. Teresa de la 
Parra never commits the unpardonable 
sin of being dull, sprinkling her narrative 
with amusing touches and anecdotes 
which keep the reader in chuckles. But 
there is no lusty Rabelaisian humor. 
Las memorias is completely free from 
any kind of vulgarity in humor, thought, 
or style. Like Mama Blanea, the author 
feels only horror towards all vulgarity, 
“especialmente a la vulgaridad del 
alma” (p. 10). 

To the excellencies of style and irony 
in Las memorias may be added the vir- 
tues of warmth and tenderness for fellow 
human beings and a deep and sincere 
love for the land. But as Dillwyn Ratcliff 
points out, Teresa de la Parra “loves 
the tierruca without romantic idealiza- 
tion.”"° This woman of extraordinary 
sensibility has a gimlet eye and a keen 
ear to catch all that nature offers. Her 
impressions of nature and of people are 
filled with the thick substance of reality, 
yet always conveyed in a language of 
poetic imagery. Thus her acute sense of 
reality is enhanced by a remarkable im- 
agination which often lifts Las memorias 
to a level of fantasy, a characteristic 
common to many novels dealing with 
children. 

Las memorias can hardly be called a 
great novel; still, it is a small and spark- 
ling gem of its type, deserving of wider 
recognition, not only in the Spanish 
speaking world but beyond its confines. 
In recent years Venezuelan and other 
Spanish American critics have begun to 
realize the unusual merit of Las memorias 
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and to praise it enthusiastically. Mariano 
Picén-Salas, a leading Venezuelan critic, 
clearly sees the worth of this remarkable 
little book and sums it up: 

“Las memorias de Mamd_ Blanca 
emanan como pocos libros venezolanos 
una fragancia solariega, un olor de tra- 
dicién matizado de poesia y de sonrisa, 
una vertiente de buen folklore, ejem- 
plarmente nativo—si no fuera también 
universal—como los cuentos de Anderson 
o las leyendas de Selma Lagerlof. Por 
su estilo y su fantasia, Teresa es uno de 
los nombres que Venezuela puede delegar 
a la Literatura del mundo.’ 


NOTES 
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JUAN DEL ENCINA 


Brorugr Austin, F.S.C. 
St. Mary’s College, California 


The sixteenth-century Juan del En- 
cina is almost universally given credit 
for being the “father” or “‘patriarch’”’ 
or even “founder” of the Spanish thea- 
tre.| Now documentary evidence thus 
far available does indicate that he was 
certainly among the first Spaniards to 
write, represent, and publish works 
traditionally termed dramatic. Yet it 
has never been established just what his 
contribution really was, and that is 
what we shall try to explore here. 

Before starting this revaluation, let 
us glance back for a moment to see how 
Encina came by his reputation. In his 
own lifetime he was known as a man of 
many parts: a poet, musician, literary 
critic, writer of plays, and an impresario 
of note in the courts of his day. His 
importance in these areas, particularly 
in theatrical entertainment, was ac- 
knowledged soon afterwards; and with 
but few exceptions, critics have repeated 
the same verdict till the present. 

Thus the early seventeenth-century 
“Loa de la Comedia” of Agustin de 
Rojas hails Encina as a “first” of un- 
questioned merit, though allowance must 
be made for Rojas’ florid language and 
bombastic style.? Likewise, a “royal 
and genealogical catalogue” of 1656 ac- 
cords him similar honor, though probably 
the writer of this work was just following 
Rojas, as many others did later.* Again, 
El Bachiller Villal6n in La Ingeniosa 
Comparacién entre lo Antiguo y lo Pre- 
sente ranks Encina with Torres-Naharro 
as one of the great; and Francisco de 
Avila in La Vida y la Muerte also ac- 
cords him distinction, though as a poet 
rather than a dramatist.‘ 

But approval was not universal. En- 
cina’s none-too-refined humor, conspicu- 
ous in some of his playlets, received full 
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expression in his so-called “‘Disparates 
Trobados.”’ Unfortunately it was this 
work that claimed the attention of that 
incisive Spanish satirist, Francisco Gé- 
mez de Quevedo y Villegas. In ‘“‘La 
Visita de los Chistes’? Quevedo found 
Encina little better than a cheap come- 
dian, and asserted that Encina and 
disparate had become synonymous, a 
point borne out by popular expressions 
then current.’ So in Quevedo’s time, 
Encina seems to have become a standard 
of folly: instead of the founder of the 
drama, he was regarded more as a clown, 
like the bobos or pastores of his own 
plays. 

Modern criticism, however, has gen- 
erally returned to the older view, some- 
times accepting the early flattering 
commendations literally, more often qual- 
ifying them with discernment. Schack 
typifies the new position, saying that 
Encina “deserves mention as the first 
dramatic author of importance, though 
the sterling qualities that would dis- 
tinguish his successors are rarely found 
in his works,” and asserting that with 
him dramatic literature really began in 
Spain. Moratin earlier, and Ticknor 
and Bonilla later, virtually concur with 
this dictum; while more recent critics, 
such as Cotarelo, Cafiete, and Alvarez 
de la Villa, also accept with reservations 
the traditional view of Encina.? Only a 
single contemporary writer openly chal- 
lenges it: Asenjo-Barbieri, who contends 
that Encina was but one among many 
early dramatists who provided a_ sort 
of semi-religious semi-secular entertain- 
ment.® 

Thus the opinion of centuries, despite 
general agreement, is neither unanimous 
nor conclusive. And modern Encina 
studies have been too broad or too de- 
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tailed, now a survey of the whole pas- 
toral drama, now a minute examination 
of Italian influences, to permit a real 
revaluation. So that is what we shall 
attempt here. We shall try to bring all 
the factors together for the first time: 
Encina’s life, in the newly discovered 
facts on his relation to the entertain- 
ment world of his day; his poetic talents, 
especially as revealed in his non-dramatic 
works, which are usually ignored; his 
sources, both popular and literary, some 
well-known and others hitherto unno- 
ticed; his plays themselves, which nobody 
reads nowadays; his influence, which has 
been traced in its separate aspects but 
not synthesized; and finally certain 
accidental circumstances, whose effect on 
his reputation has never been assessed. 
Perhaps, after we have taken this new 
look at Encina, we can arrive at a defi- 
nite verdict about his role in the begin- 
nings of the Spanish drama. 

Juan del Enecina was born, either in 
Salamanca or in the village of Encina 
close by, probably in 1468. Though his 


parents were poor he was able to study 
in the University of Salamanca. There 
he had the good fortune of being the 
disciple of Antonio de Nebrija, thus cul- 
tivating an interest in classical studies, 


especially in the poet Vergil, whose 
‘“Bucolics” he rendered into Spanish in 
1492.° Even more important for Encina’s 
future, however, was the fact that as a 
promising student he attracted the atten- 
tion of the Rector of the University, 
Don Gutierre de Toledo, who recom- 
mended him to his brother Don Fadrique 
Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alba. So we 
find Encina in the service of this noble- 
man from 1492 until about 1498; and 
during this time, for the entertainment 
of the Ducal court, he wrote a consider- 
able amount of verse, and some eight 
or more short plays. Furthermore, prob- 
ably also under the Duke’s patronage, 
he published in Salamanca in 1496 a 
Cancionero containing his works to that 
date: his rendering of Vergil’s ““Bucolies”’; 
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“El Triunfo de la Fama,” celebrating the 
fall of Granada; ‘‘Disparates Trobados” ; 
“Arte de la Poesia Castellana’; and 
eight short dramatic pieces.'° 

But Encina’s stay at the ducal palace 
was soon to come to an end. Apparently 
the presence of rivals, plus personal 
ambition and obvious influence in high 
places, led him to go to Rome about the 
year 1499. There the ambitious young 
poet could seek inspiration at the very 
source of the Renaissance. The court of 
the Spanish Borgia Pope, Alexander VI, 
seems to have justified Encina’s hopes; 
he speedily obtained a post as enter- 
tainer, and he was to remain in Rome 
about ten years in all. After this first 
visit he returned to Spain for a brief 
period, and in the following years he 
divided his time between the two coun- 
tries, going home for business or financial 
reasons, and developing his dramatic 
talents in Italy as an impresario at 
ecclesiastical courts. Finally in the 
spring of 1519, in Rome once more, he 
decided according to his own words in 
the later “Tribagio” to ‘‘mudar de cos- 
tumbres.”” Accordingly abandoning the 
rather frivolous life of the past, he was 
ordained a priest, having been already in 
minor orders for several years. In that 
same year he journeyed to the Holy 
Land with other pilgrims, said his first 
Mass there, thence he returned to Rome 
where it is believed he stayed until 
1523. The remainder of his life is en- 
veloped in a certain obscurity; he seems 
to have returned to Spain for good, and 
to have received a benefice in the Cathe- 
dral of Leon, in which post he probably 
died in 1529." 

Encina’s years in Renaissance Rome 
were comparatively fruitful. In 1501 a 
new edition of his Cancionero appeared, 
followed by two other editions in 1505 
and 1507; these contained, in addition 
to his previously published works, two 
more short dramatic pieces, “Egloga de 
las grandes lluvias” and ‘“‘Representacién 
de Amor.” A 1509 edition added two 
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more works: his earlier “Auto de Repe- 
én,” and the new “Egloga de Fileno y 
Zambardo.”” Finally the ‘“Egloga de 
Cristino y Febea” and the “Egloga de 
Plicida y Vitoriano,” belonging entirely 
to his Italian period, appeared sepa- 
rately somewhat later. His last literary 
production was the aforementioned ‘Tri- 
bagio o Via Sacra de Hierusalem,” an 
extensive narrative relating his pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land. 

Clearly all his life he was a_ prolific 
and fluent writer, and even gained men- 
tion from the humanist Juan de Valdés, 
who in the “Didlogo de la Lengua” 
says of him: “Juan del Encina eserivié 
mucho y assi tiene de todo.”’ But he 
gave expression to his gifts mainly under 
two artistic forms: poetry and music. 

Encina’s main talent was poetry. 
Almost at the outset of his literary career 
he composed an ‘Arte de Poesia Caste- 
llana,” a would-be treatise on prosody, 
heavily laden with classical references 
and strongly influenced by Nebrija’s 
“Arte de Romance.” He concurred with 
the latter’s dictum that Spanish was 
then at its height, “més empinada e 
polida que jamds estuvo,” and should 
always be kept at that high level. So 
he continued: “Y assf yo por esta mesma 
razon, creyendo aver estado tan puesto 
en la cumbre nuestra poesia y manera 
de trobar, pareciéme ser cosa muy pro- 
vechosa ponerla en arte y encerrarla 
debajo de ciertas leyes vy reglas, porque 
ninguna antigiiedad de tiempos le pueda 
traer olvido.’’? Encina was interested 
in trying to fix the rules of poetry some- 
what as Nebrija had fixed those of gram- 
mar. Thus his treatise paid considerable 
attention to verse technique, forms, 
meter, feet, etc.; he admits, however, 
that mastery of the mechanics does not. 
make a poet, for it is also indispensable 
that the poet “venga dotado de buen 
ingenio.” For him poetry, in theory at 
any rate, should be classical; his models 
were the ancients, Cicero, Quintilian, 
Horace, Vergil, to whom _ strangely 
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enough he adds St. Augustine and St. 
Jerome. He offered the Italians as the 
best contemporary models, omitting 
the Provengal as well as the traditional 
Spanish poets. This, however, should 
not surprise us; Encina, after all, wrote 
his “Arte”? to display that erudition 
which his position as a budding humanist 
seemed to demand. Far from really 
despising popular poetry, in practice 
he was to make it the most interesting 
and Spanish part of his whole literary 
output, and indeed his achievements in 
this vein give him a rank of undeniable 
importance. He continued in the tradi- 
tion of the popular Spanish lyric, from 
Gonzalo de Berceo and Juan Ruiz, 
through Inigo de Mendoza, Juan de 
Mena, and Jorge Manrique, with the 
distinction that while he embodied the 
past, he also pointed to the future." 
Particularly notable are his love poems 
and his short pithy villancicos, many of 
them set to music. Next in importance 
come his pastoral pieces, which rank 
Encina as one of the more eminent pas- 


‘toral poets of Spain; some of these are 


separate poems, and others form part 
of his plays, the later Italianate works, 
in particular, excelling in the pastoral." 

In Encina’s case, composing verse eas- 
ily led to songs and thence to music. 
So it is not surprising that his position 
at the court of the Duke of Alba was that 
of entertainer,'® writing poetry, 
putting on skits for important events, 
and composing occasional pieces that 
always ended in song.'® The result was 
that he soon became a rather accom- 
plished musician; so much so that in 
1499 he applied for the position of cantor 
at the Cathedral of Salamanca, though 
he did not get the post and it fell to his 
rival, Lucas Ferndndez.” But in Rome 
during his first and longest stay, he was 
actually attached to the Papal court as 
musician or cantor, and was even re- 
ferred to as “‘catedratico de misica de la 
universidad de Salamanca.”’ As a matter 
of fact, Encina is ranked among the more 
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important composers of his time, and a 
song-book"’ of the period contains sixty- 
eight of his compositions arranged to be 
sung by three or four voices. Further- 
more, he showed uncommon ability at 
writing music to suit the meaning and 
mood of particular songs, which gave 
his compositions more life and variety 
than some of the stilted productions of 
the day. To be sure, vocal and instru- 
mental music was his minor achievement, 
and poetry was definitely his forte. But 
with Encina the two gifts were always 
intertwined. He gave a musical title, 
Cancionero, to his collected poetical 
works; and the possession of these com- 
plementary talents was the basis of his 
whole career as a court entertainer. 

It was in this role that Encina wrote 
his first play, as a festival entertainment 
for his patrons the Dukes of Alba: a 
“Nativity eclogue” in verse with inci- 
dental music, given on Christmas, 1492. 
The young poet-musician, just out of 
college, had to use no little ingenuity to 
accomplish this feat. Available material, 
in the non-literary Spanish representa- 
ciones of his day, was rather scant, but 
what there was he adapted to his needs. 
Probably too he was familiar with some 
prior attempts to turn this elementary 
material into literature. But he was the 
first, and this was his achievement, to 
take a popular and traditional form, 
dignify it with poetry of his own com- 
posing, and play the result before an 
audience. 

The form he chose was the Christmas 
égloga, which was already in wide use. 
Indeed, public entertainments of various 
sorts, both popular and ornate, were by 
then a commonplace of religious festivals. 
Fragmentary mediaeval sources, an 
“Auto de los Reyes Magos’’® and the 
legislation of the “Siete Partidas,’’ show 
Spain to have been well within the 
tradition of the European religious 
drama; and from about the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, Corpus Christi 
processions had emphasized religious 
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pageantry.’ In addition, coronations and 
other royal events, and receptions for 
Church and State dignitaries, had long 
been occasions for unusual display, 
including so-called representaciones tea- 
trales. Furthermore, the regular occur- 
rence of fixed sacred feasts had led to 
certain types of entertainment, semi- 
religious and semi-secular, and the Christ- 
mas égloga was one of the more com- 
mon.! 

So of course Encina was familiar with 
this popular form; and in his boyhood 
two rather elaborate literary pieces 
had already been composed along Christ- 
mas-eclogue lines. One was the Repre- 
sentacién del Nacimiento de Nuestro 
Senor by the distinguished poet, Gomez 
Manrique;” the other a Vita Christi 
by the Franciscan, Ifigo de Mendoza 
The Representacién did contain many 
elements suitable for staging, with fairly 
good dialogue, but the author’s inten- 
tions were more modest; he simply 
wanted the piece to be read or, at best, 
recited. Thus each character appears in 
turn and recites a long flowery speech, 
but there is no exchange between the 
speakers, only a series of monologues 
held together loosely by the story itself. 
As for the Vita Christi, this lengthy 
work had a brief, gay section somewhat 
in the manner of the églogas Encina was 
tomake popular: It was an interlude called 
“pastorales razones provocantes a risa’’ 
and dealt with the Nativity story, but 
once again it was intended to be read and 
not acted.“ So these two poems a la 
Christmas eclogue did not, strictly speak- 
ing, use dialogue for dramatic and narra- 
tive purposes. 

But of course, the well-known poetica! 
“debates” or “disputas” did, and En- 
cina was able to borrow dialogue tech- 
nique from them. This literary form had 
been popular since the Middle Ages, 
and by the fifteenth century had ac- 
quired a certain notoriety in Spain. 
Many examples were available,“ and 
one such work, the “Dialogo entre el 
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Amor y un Viejo,” is known to have 
influenced some of Encina’s later plays. 

In addition, the young poet also learned 
a good deal about the use of dialogue 
from another and non-Spanish source; 
his own classical reading, especially of 
Vergil’s “Bucolics,” which he himself 
rendered freely into Spanish.2® This 
translation was done in a variety of verse 
forms, and it gave him practice in com- 
posing pastoral speeches and in making 
flattering allusions to contemporary 
rulers. For in his version of the ten 
“Bueolies,’’ Enecina indicated how the 
fable in each could be applied to well- 
known events of the day, the Fall of 
Granada and the birth of Prince Juan 
(the Fourth Eclogue), or the constant 
affection of captive Christians for Queen 
Isabel (the Tenth Eclogue, with the 
loves of Gallus and Lycoris). Encina 
was to follow just such a procedure, a 
dialogue between shepherds, with ful- 
some references to current topics and 
patrons, in his own similarly titled 
“Eeclogues.’® Even the number of char- 
acters would correspond to his classical 
model: usually two or three in Vergil, 
and in Encina three with an occasional 
fourth for the sake of the final song. 
Nor can there be any doubt of the exact 
derivation, for the young poet used an 
identical formula to introduce his Vergil 
translations and his own pastoral ec- 
logues, as we can verify by comparing 
the “‘argumento”’ in either case. Eurther- 
more, it was in the very same year when 
he finished his version of the ‘‘Bucolics” 
that Encina turned out his first original 
“Egloga” in which, after the manner of 
his Vergilian prologues, ‘‘se introducen 
dos pastores....” ‘But this time the 
“pastores” actually do come in. And 
instead of reciting a nice poem about the 
trials of a love-lorn shepherd, or some 
poetic commonplace about the Nativity, 
they really act out a simple little Christ- 
mas play ending with music and the 
singing of villancicos. 

Batistessa recreates for us that mem- 
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orable Christmas Eve of 1492, when, 
at the Ducal festivities commemorating 
the Birth of the Savior, the young poet 
just out of college presented what may 
well have been Spain’s first piece of 
staged dramatic literature: 


En la noche del 24 de diciembre de 1492 Espafia 
era ya sefora exhorbitante de ambos mundos; 
y tras de haber escuchado la evangélica exulta- 
cién del Gloria in Excelsis, mientras en la 
gran sala el lJuque y la Duquesa ofan maitines, 
he aqui que Juan del Encina entra en traje de 
pastor y luego otros tres presuntos zagales, 
los que después de saludar a los sefiores y de 
cambiar reciproco benepldcito, cantando 
villancicos compuestos y musicados por el 
mismo poeta, simulan ponerse en marcha 
hacia el portillo milagroso: 

“Gran gasajo siento yo 

Huy ho! 

Yo también, soncas, que ha 

Huy ha! 

Pues aquel que nos creé 

Por salvarnos nacié ya 

Huy ha! Huy ho! 

Que aquesta noche 


With rare exceptions, all of Encina’s 
earlier plays followed the pattern of this 
first effort: they were short églogas 
played before the Duke and Duchess 
and a select audience, in the castle of 
Alba de Tormes between 1492 and 1498. 
In subject-matter they adhered without 
originality to the Spanish tradition of 
the day: there were religious pieces at 
Christmas and Easter, some popular 
farces, and a few love themes inspired 
by courtly lyrics. Yet these playlets were 
an innovation too, for they were the 
work of a fluent poet, who was careful 
enough to have them published. But in 
general they showed little dramatic 
sense, though after several lifeless at- 
tempts Encina did contribute something 
to the art of the theatre along two lines. 
He was essentially a poet of love and 
laughter; and it was in dealing with the 
amorous passion and with a certain kind 
of coarse humor that his plays began to 
come to life. 

His first two églogas (usually produced 
in pairs on festival occasions) were dull 
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enough and dealt with a familiar reli- 
gious theme. The opening one was little 
more than an introductory argument on 
the merits of Encina’s works carried on 
by two characters in the guise of shep- 
herds. Juan (Encina) praises himself, 
derides his opponent, and pours flattery 
on his patrons; Mateo makes fun of him, 
considers his works not worth two straws 
(“todas non valen dos pajas’’), and ex- 
presses surprise that he could find such 
generous patrons. The second égloga 
followed immediately, with the entrance 
of two other shepherds, Lucas and Mar- 
cos. The newcomers announce the Birth 
of Christ, but the news creates little 
interest; a theologico-scriptural dialogue 
follows, in the supposed manner of the 
four Evangelists whose names the per- 
sonages bear. Real dramatic treatment of 
the Nativity story is almost totally lack- 
ing, though with some scenic effects the 
performance may have produced an im- 
pression of sorts on that small Christmas 
Eve audience, familiar with the author 
and the opening allusions. But to the 
modern reader these little églogas seem 
a dull beginning for the Spanish Drama. 

Encina’s next two pieces—he called 
them “representaciones’’—were also reli- 
gious, and if possible even more wooden. 
Apparently they were part of a Holy 
Week service,” for they are solemn to the 
point of boredom. The first is a little 
Passion play with (once again) four char- 
acters: two hermits, father and son, 
Veronica, and an angel. The father ex- 
plains the Passion to his son, who adds 
naive expressions of astonishment; Veron- 
ica then tells the story of the Veil; and 
finally they all repair to the tomb, where 
an angel recites a long hymn of praise 
and foretells the Resurrection. This piece 
too is followed by another, telling of the 
apparition of Christ to Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, Magdalen, Lucas, and Cleophas. 
Together, they form a pair of little 
animated tableaux, without any life, 
action, or motivation that resembles 
real 

But in his next pair of églogas, Encina 
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began to borrow from a source he was to 
exploit with profit: the popular farce. The 
two playlets were Carnival pieces, ap- 
parently performed at the palace on 
Shrove Tuesday, 1494. Once again the 
opening play is hardly more than a piece 
of pure court flattery. Two shepherds, 
Beneito and Bras, discuss the possibility 
of the Duke having to go off to the wars 
in France; after much fulsome praise of 
their patron, they are finally consoled by 
Pedruelo, who brings news from the 
market-place that peace has been made, 
and so the Duke will not leave them 
after all.° Then follows the Carnival 
farce proper: the shepherds throw them- 
selves on the ground and gorge themselves 
with food, the while making funny com- 
ments about Lent, and crudely relating 
the well-known battle between Cuaresma 
and Carnal. The result resembles the 
usual type of noisy Carnival entertain- 
ment, with the coarse joys and fears of 
the shepherds producing a certain comic 
effect. But now Encina has raised this 
crude genre to the level of literature, 
though otherwise his dramatic contribu- 
tion is still negligible. 

Little more came from his next try at 
this kind of humor a few years later: the 
so-called “Egloga de las Grandes Lluvias,”’ 
a Christmas festival playlet that has 
practically nothing to do with Christ- 
mas. Again the characters are shepherds: 
Juan (Encina), Miguellejo, Rodrigacho, 
and Anton; again there is no action. The 
fustics merely talk about the damage 
caused by the recent rains, and how best 
to divide up a bag of chestnuts, which 
leads to the guessing game of “pares y 
nones.”” The sudden apparition of an 
angel announcing the Birth of Christ 
produces but little stir, and the piece ends 
with a list of the homely gifts the shep- 
herds plan to carry to Bethlehem. 
Throughout, Encina strives for comic 
effects, resorting even to rustic misun- 
derstanding and plays on words, but 
without notable success.*! 

But he did achieve real comedy in 
another early piece, dealing this time 
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with a frankly rustic theme: the well- 
known “Auto del Repelén,” his only 
pure farce.” The playlet was not included 
in his early Cancioneros, but internal 
evidence places it among these first. light 
pieces; perhaps it was composed at 
Salamanca, and it was probably acted for 
the enjoyment of his patrons. The whole 
subject was a lively and popular one, 
practical jokes played by Salamanca 
students on country folk coming to town 
for the market. And the action must 
have afforded considerable amusement 
to the aristocratic audience: two alarmed 
and highly suspicious peasants, Pierni- 
curto and Paramas, take refuge in the 
Ducal palace to escape a hazing by 
students; but a student comes in too, and 
a brawl results; at length another student 
appears, for no particular reason except 
that Encina wanted a quartette for his 
villancico finale. The comedy is ele- 
mentary, springing from the contrast be- 
tween the simple, easily frightened peas- 
ants and the smart, mischief-making 
students. Yet there is some character 
delineation also: the rustics, at first so 
timid and apprehensive, become boastful 
and vain once danger is past, even prid- 
ing themselves on being a trifle less 
boorish than others. Above all, the whole 
piece is fairly bursting with coarse humor 
and no little vulgarity, and despite some 
over-long speeches it must have had real 
possibilities as an acted play. So this 
simple auto has a genuine importance in 
the development of the drama. Encina 
had taken rough popular comedy, very 
much in the spirit of the juegos de escar- 
nio,** and dignified it with his poetic 
talents; he had even added a conscious 
piece of stagecraft, making his shepherds 
speak in a special pseudo-dialect, the 
sayagués.*® Critics have rightly agreed 
that the “Auto del Repelén” pointed the 
way to the Spanish light comedy, and 
we have here an added explanation of 
why a century later Encina’s name had 
become synonymous with humor. 

Love was the other theme on which 
Encina early achieved something of 
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dramatic value. His first amorous play- 
lets, the “Eglogas en requesta de unos 
amores,’’ were given as usual before his 
patrons, on the Christmas Eves of 1494 
and 1495.** For inspiration, Encina had 
delved into the “littérature courtoise’’ 
of the late Middle Ages to produce a 
contrasto,” a discussion between a shep- 
herd and a knight. But now the subject 
is dramatized, and for the first time En- 
cina gives us action with some inner mo- 
tivation. In the first piece a noble 
escudero, Gil, and a pastor, Mingo, both 
make love to a shepherdess, offering con- 
trasting inducements; the heroine, Pas- 
cuala, plays off her two suitors rather 
nicely, finally choosing Gil but with the 
proviso that he too become a shepherd. 
The sequel, acted a year later, was intro- 
duced by a long opening speech in which 
the “shepherd” Encina presents the 
piece to his patrons as “the shearing of 
my flock.” This time the argument is 
concluded in favor of the court, though 
with some well-turned lines on the joys of 
country living.** For Gil announces that, 
despite his love for Pascuala, he is aban- 
doning a shepherd’s life to return to 
court; and after some recriminations, 
Pascuala decides to join him, as do Mingo 
and his wife Minga. Only the much needed 
washing and dressing-up of the peasants 
remains to be performed before their 
rusticity has outwardly disappeared. 

A similar contrasto or argument about 
love itself was the topic of Encina’s next 
playlet, his next, chronologically speak- 
ing, though he published it much later. 
The ‘Triunfo de Amor” was acted at the 
royal palace of Salamanca in 1496, to 
celebrate the marriage of the Spanish 
Prince, Don Juan, with Princess Mar- 
garita of Austria. The theme here is the 
power of love, treated after the manner 
of Cota’s “Didlogo’’: there is really no 
action or plot; and the piece consists 
mostly of a dissertation by Amor himself, 
in rather forceful not to say vulgar terms, 
with the far out-matched shepherd 
Pelayo.** All this is extremely static, but 
a quite comic effect results from the con- 
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trast between the two personages, the 
arrogant, implacable little god, and the 
confused, bewildered shepherd. So in this 
“set piece” for the princely nuptials, 
Encina really touched on both his early 
fortes, love and broad humor, and even 
foreshadowed his later and more ambi- 
tious Italian manner. 

Encina’s stay in Italy after the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century was to be 
decisive in his development as a play- 
wright. He found there, particularly in 
Rome, a milieu not unlike the Spanish 
courts he was familiar with, but vastly 
more elaborate. Countless writers of 
mediocre talent were seeking fame and 
patronage by entertaining local Italian 
nobility and the Papal court itself; so 
he could see how these poets did on a 
grand scale what he himself had at- 
tempted more modestly for the Duques de 
Alba or the Salamanca royal wedding 
festivities. Thus, Galeotto de Caretto 
entertained Alexander VI, and Serafino 
Aquilano also performed pieces in Rome 
around 1500; even the war-like Julius IT 
found ample time for diversion, and 
Pietro Corsi composed at least two 
eclogues in his honor, with the well- 
known personages ‘““Mopso e Coridone’’; 
while Andrea Fulvio presented Nativity 
eclogues and other entertainments before 
Leo X.* 

In this Italian theatre, unlike the tra- 
ditional Spanish entertainment of his 
youth, Encina found an abundance of 
“literary” material to choose from. Its 
monotony was taken for granted; the 
pastoral eclogue, with lovesick shepherds, 
mythological personages and even “rus- 
tics,” was commonplace; and while the 
influence of Poliziano and Sanazzaro 
was obvious, that of Theocritus and 
Vergil directly was not lacking. Encina, 
the humanist and translator of the Bucol- 
ics, must have found the literary climate 
congenial, nor could he have failed to 
remark the stage techniques in use. At 
the time of his coming to Rome around 
1500 the farse toscane and the farse 
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senese were quite popular. Indifferently 
called ecloghe or commedie, these light 
short plays, with dialogue, rather little 
action, rustic elements, praise of local 
patrons, the usual mythology, and a 
background of elaborate settings, were 
among the more frequent sources of 
amusement in the courts of central and 
southern Italy.“ Originality was not ex- 
pected; and shepherds foredoomed to 
endless grief appeared with tiresome 
regularity in the works of minor poets, 
posing as dramatists, Panfilo Sasso, 
Francesco Arsocchi, Alessandro Cape- 
rano, Phylenio Galli, Nicolo Alticozzi; 
but realism did occur too in such men as 
Nicolo da Corregio and Giovanni Ba- 
tista Spagnoli, who actually bordered 
on the burlesque. 

The situation suited Encina ideally. 
So it is not surprising that within a few 
years, first as a musician at the Papal 
court, and then on several later stays, he 
had completely absorbed most of the 
elements of this new literary-and-dra- 
matic milieu, and was producing Italian- 
style plays of his own. In the end, the 
Spaniard Encina was able to make a 
definite contribution to this brilliant if 
superficial type of entertainment: in 1513 
a play of his, probably “Plicida y 
Vitoriano,” his most ambitious work, 
was presented before a Spanish cardinal 
and his court in Rome. Appropriately 
enough his dramatic career seems to have 
finished on this high point; for this was, as 
far as we know, the last play he ever 
wrote. 

Just how Encina began to react to 
his new Roman environment is revealed 
in the first known of his Italian plays: 
the “IXgloga de tres Pastores” or, as it is 
also called, the “Egloga de Fileno, Zam- 
bardo y Cardonio.’’* Here Encina simply 
took a pastoral eclogue of Antonio Te- 
baldeo, one of many composers of this 
type of work, and turned a_ plaintive 
love-poem of some 200 lines into a one-act 
play of some length replete with all the 
stock elements of the Italian pastoral. 
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The result is an Italianate stage-piece, 
with an artificial element of tragedy that 
complicates the action without making 
it any more dramatic. For the whole 
thing is still heavily laden with the stand- 
ard lengthy monologues and dialogues, 
and of its three characters, two are great 
bores. The shepherd Cardonio mouths 
speeches stuffed with classical allusions; 
and the mournful Fileno bemoans the 
power of love and the wickedness of 
women in such tiresome fashion that 
Encina (astutely enough) makes the 
listening Zambardo fall asleep. The even- 
tual suicide of Fileno does not help the 
so-called story, while Zefira, cause of all 
his woes, never even appears. Only the 
rustic Zambardo, who seems inserted for 
comic relief, lends the faintest touch of 
life. All told, Encina has accomplished 
next-to-nothing as drama in this first 
Italian playlet. True, he did elaborate 
extensively on Tebaldeo’s poem, but with 
a dullness equal to the original; and 
though a play about love might have 
been a novelty in Spain, in Italy it was 
the most overworked topic of the day.“ 
But in his very next attempt, the 
“Bgloga de Cristino y Febea,’*® also 
composed during his first stay in Italy, 
Encina faced for the first time a real 
psychological problem. Several sources 
have been suggested for this piece in 
contemporary works.** But probably too 
the story stemmed from an inner struggle 
of his own, for elsewhere he refers to a 
similar crisis.” In the play the youthful 
Cristino, weary of a remorseful existence 
and the wiles of women, determines to 
change radically; so he becomes a monk, 
in spite of the shrewd advice of his com- 
panion Justino. Love, furious at being 
slighted, tempts him in the form of the 
fair Febea; and finally Cristino succumbs, 
leaving the monastery with a sour-grapes 
attitude towards the whole episode. Ob- 
viously, this plot is a promising one, and 
Encina has given it some development. 
Action as such is still lacking; but the 
piece does have other dramatic elements, 
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notably the contrast between the short- 
sighted attitude of Cristino and the 
worldly wisdom of his philosopher-friend. 
There is even a crisis or turning-point, 
something new for Encina, in the vacilla- 
tion of the young idealist confronted with 
the seductions of Febea.* For the would- 
be hermit does not yield at once, but 
struggles realistically with himself, even 
wondering what the neighbors will say 
when they learn he has left the monas- 
tery! But Encina was far from exhausting 
all the possibilities of this truly dramatic 
situation. The whole piece was too 
sketchy, too devoid of the action neces- 
sary to bring out the full intensity of the 
hero’s inner conflict. “Cristino y Febea”’ 
was the most interesting thing he had 
done so far, yet as drama it was largely a 
lost opportunity. 

But Encina finally did achieve some 
real drama, and dramatic development 
as well, in his last and most ambitious 
play. The “Fgloga de Placida y Vito- 
riano,’’ composed while he was still in 
Italy, was very likely the piece presented 
at the palace of the Spanish prelate, 
Jaime Serra, Cardinal Arborea, on the 
Epiphany of 1513.‘ Like his other Italian 
plays, this one too is very un-Spanish in 
treatment and ideas: once again we are 
in the unreal world of the Italian pastoral 
with its gods and goddesses and fair 
young shepherds pining after maidens of 
surpassing beauty who are, alas, always 
in love with someone else.*® But over- 
looking this fantastic atmosphere, we 
find that the story itself is quite alive. It 
relates the all-embracing love of Placida 
and Vitoriano, “amdandose igualmente de 
verdaderos amores.’”’ A misunderstanding 
causes the lovers to quarrel and separate, 
and both are beside themselves with 
grief. Plaicida, in good pastoral style, 
wants to wander off into the depths of 
some wild forest and end it all; Vitoriano, 
counselled by his friend Suplicio, at- 
tempts to forget Plicida by paying court 
to a certain fair Fulgencia, but to no 
avail. Meanwhile Placida’s despair knows 
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no bounds and she finally commits sui- 
cide. Vitoriano naturally wants to do 
likewise, but Venus appears to him and 
promises she will beg Mercury to restore 
Placida, which the powerful god obligingly 
does. Thus the couple is reunited and all 
ends happily. 

Despite its unreal setting, the story 
offers a chance for real drama, and En- 
cina has handled it with some skill. The 
passion of love controls and unifies the 
whole action of the play: it drives the 
protagonists to despairing extremes, af- 
fects the lives of those around them, even 
brings gods and goddesses to earth. Apart 
from the two lovers, Encina gives us other 
interesting figures: Eritea the go-between, 
for whom he is indebted to the Celestina; 
Suplicio, the philosopher and friend; and 
the shepherds, coarse and comic as usual, 
yet capable of grasping the tragedy of the 
situation. Encina’s technique shows real 
advances, too, for the play has some fine 
lines, episodes, and dramatic devices. The 
“echo song” is unusual; Vitoriano’s main 


monologue is of a high order; the win- 
dow-and-street scene (where Fulgencia 
responds to Vitoriano’s flattery) is a good 
piece of dramatic dialogue, and so is the 


conversation between Vitoriano and 
Suplicio; and Plaécida’s accidental use of 
Vitoriano’s dagger as the instrument of 
her suicide, though not particularly 
original, nevertheless adds to the poig- 
nancy of the tragic climax. Even the 
comic-relief shepherds, who play dice and 
make light of the woes of the young 
lovers, have a real part in the action: they 
fortunately refuse to bury Plécida until 
after they have had their siesta! Further- 
more, the play as a whole shows (for 
Encina) real progress in dramatic con- 
struction. It opens with an introito: a 
shepherd, after some humorous sallies, 
explains the piece and asks the in- 
dulgence and attention of the audience. 
Not that this prologue was Encina’s 
invention; he was indebted to numerous 
Italian contemporaries and forerunners, 
or even to Poliziano’s Orfeo,*! but it 
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marked a new awareness of his role as a 
dramatist. For throughout he seems to 
be groping after a stage plan, with a be- 
ginning of acts and scenes, which he does 
not quite carry out. Of course, the strue- 
ture has flaws too; the promising sub-plot 
with Fulgencia is left in the air, and the 
action is cluttered with a great deal of 
extraneous material.** Even so, the play 
Was impressive as a literary tour-de-force, 
and Encina was fully aware of this; he 
published it as a separate work, and (in- 
cluding some injudicious later additions) 
it occupied nearly 120 pages of verse de 
pie quebrado. Maybe the “Rgloga de 
Plicida y Vitoriano’’ was not quite 
full-blown theatrically, but it was cer- 
tainly on the threshold of real dramatic 
art. But just at this promising point, our 
author abandoned the writing of theatrical 
pieces forever. 


This gives us the key for our revalua- 
tion of Juan del Encina. In this last play, 
in his whole career, in his influence on 
those who came after, he just missed 
being the father of the Spanish drama. 

For the first thing that strikes us after 
rereading his fourteen so-called “plays” 
is simply this: Encina was not quite : 
dramatist. He himself, of course, never 
pretended to be one. Witness the vague 
names by which he designated nearly all 
his stage productions. Egloga does for 
most of them, regardless of theme, merely 
because they involve shepherds; there is 
one farce or auto, and a couple are 
representaciones. The same vagueness 
carries over to the pieces themselves. As 
a rule, they have little dramatic con- 
struction, but just hang together; real 
action as such is largely lacking, and so is 
character. In the modern sense, they are 
hardly drama at all, and Encina cannot 
be called Spain’s first dramatist. 

Rather, he was a poet-impresario, and 
as such he did make a contribution to the 
birth of the Spanish theatre. His pieces 
(as we have seen) were a combination of 
elements from various sources, more or 
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less artfully put together to provide 
amusement. He wrote them all as a court 
entertainer. In that capacity, he helped 
himself to whatever material was handy: 
literary sources, like Vergil’s Bucolics, 
poetical “debates,” artificial Italian pas- 
toral plays; popular sources, like tradi- 
tional Nativity eclogues, Carnival jests, 
even vulgar juegos de escarnio Yet in 
adapting such diverse stuff for his pur- 
poses, Encina achieved something new. 
As a poet, he often dignified a popular 
form of festival entertainment with 
carefully written verse; as an impresario, 
he sometimes took a written verse form, 
and made it into a piece played before an 
audience. Thus he was the first in Spain 
to combine theatrical diversion and 
literature. In that respect, he stands as a 
real figura de transicién between Me- 
diaeval theatrics and the modern poetic 
drama. 

Of course, Eneina made other contribu- 
tions too, but they were all very minor. 
The mere fact that his plays were acted 
(not just recited) meant some progress 
in stage technique. His cast was often too 
limited, but there was still a beginning of 
acting, exchange of dialogue, discussion, 
argument, even physical movement in 
the case of shepherds. This was not exactly 
on a stage but in a palace room, with 
possibly some artifacts to add a touch of 
reality, and in Italy a more elaborate 
mise-en-seéne. All told, with singing and 
dancing to finish them off, these pieces 
were perhaps quite effectively staged for 
their small aristocratic audiences. 

Also, Encina did make a start in two 
directions that later playwrights were to 
imitate or carry further—humor and the 
pastoral. His early attempts at coarse 
shepherd comedy started an interesting 
trend: the development of humorous 
incidents into separate scenes or short 
pieces, leading finally to the entremés or 
skit as a minor genre in the Spanish 
treatre.** And the very role of the comic 
rustic, as he developed it even in his 
serious plays, would in time add a new 
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stock character to the stage: the bobo 
or pastor,®®> speaking his own comical 
language, the sayagués that Encina made 
popular in his Eglogas.°* On the other 
hand, the pastoral material that he chose 
in his maturing years was too superficial 
and unreal to have more than a passing 
appeal; he had some Spanish successors in 
this style, but only a few gained scant 
renown and the majority produced the 
veriest exercises in insipidity.” So his 
total influence adds up to a minor genre 
and a blind alley; and from this stand- 
point, too, Encina was certainly not 
the “founder of the Spanish theatre.” 

For Juan del Encina did not point the 
way to Spain’s great national and realis- 
tic drama of the Golden Age. In his last 
play, the “Egloga de Placida y Vito- 
riano,” he reached the threshold of 
realism and groped for dramatic construc- 
tion, but he never went on. Instead, he 
gave up the writing of plays for what he 
considered a higher calling. So, except for 
comic relief, what Encina had done died 
out in the lush beginnings of the new 
realistic drama by such men as Torres- 
Naharro and Lope de Rueda. Indeed, it 
was his contemporary Torres-Naharro, 
starting to write in Itaiy almost im- 
mediately after Encina had _ stopped, 
who first produced plays of actuality, 
and even divided them into five jernadas. 
And the dramatist from Badajoz achieved 
this, it seems, largely because of his 
source of inspiration: the late Latin 
comedy. So perhaps Encina would never 
have been a dramatist after all; he had 
borrowed from every source in sight, and 
managed to miss the right one. 

This leaves a final question: if Encina 
was not the father of the Spanish drama, 
why was he called that in the first place? 
Probably his patronage provides the 
answer. Whatever his talents, their recog- 
nition was largely due to his early years 
under the protection of the powerful and 
influential Duques de Alba; doubtless this 
proved most useful in the publishing of his 
plays at a time when printing was an 
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expensive luxury. Thus his fame was pre- 
served, and it was not wholly unmerited. 
For by publishing real acted plays, En- 
cina did draw attention to the theatre as 
a field for poets. So, having taken away 
his traditional title, let us in fairness give 
him a new one: Juan del Encina was, in 
every possible way, the curtain-raiser of 
the Spanish drama. 
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5° Mazzei (pp. 48-49) mentions several possible 
Italian sources of ‘‘Pl&cida y Vitoriano,’”’ in 
particular the ‘“‘Sacre Rappresentazioni’’ of the 


” 


‘farse toscane,’’ together with minor works 
of such men as Giovanni Roncaglia, Francesco 
Linaiolo, and Nicolo Alticozzi. 

"J. A. Meredith (I/ntroito and Loa in the 
Spanish Drama of the Seventeenth Century 
{1928}, p. 17) remarks that the elements of this 
device are to be found in Encina’s earlier 
‘“églogas,”’ notably in the Ist, 5th, and Sth; 
also, Lucas Fernandez, in the “fgloga o farsa 
del Nacimiento”’ of shortly after 1500, has a 
sort of introito. But Encina’s only formal 
prologue is in “‘Pl4cida y Vitoriano’’; and this 
is probably the first such introito in the Spanish 
drama. 

8°The Vigilia de la Enamorada Muerta, a 
parody of several pages on the Church Office 
of the Dead, occurs after the suicide of Plicida. 
This type of parody was not unusual; other 
examples are the Misa de Amor of Suero de 
Ribera, the Lecciones de Job of Sdénchez de 
Badajoz, and the Nunc Dimittis of the Bachiller 
Yanguas, which, incidentally, was erroneously 
incorporated into this play. So it is not sur- 
prising that Plécida y Vitoriano won a succes de 
scandale, being placed on the ‘‘Index’’ some 
years after its publication. See E. Giménez 
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Caballero, Juan de la Encina, Egloga de Placida 
y Vitoriano (1940), p. 22. 

63 In the metrical composition of his plays, 
Encina did not follow the new Italian verse 
forms soon to be made popular by Boscdn, but 
stuck to traditional Spanish versifieation. 
Morley finds, in the 14 églogas of Encina, some 
11] typical Spanish strophes, such as coplas de 
arte mayor, coplas de pie quebrado, redondillas, 
dobles. (See his ‘‘Strophes in the Spanish Drama 
before Lope de Vega,’’ in Homenaje a Menéndez 
Pidal, 1, 505 ff.) 

54 See W.S. Jack, The early entremés in Spain, 
the rise of a dramatic form (1923). 

55 See W. S. Hendrix, Some native comic types 
in the early Spanish Drama (1924), pp. 30 ff. 
56 There are varying opinions on the Sayagués 
as a genuine or a pseudo dialect. Lamano y 
Beneite claims that the current of the ‘‘dialecto 
vulgar de aquel entonces’’ runs through En 
cina’s plays, since there is no doubt that the 
peasants of the Salamanca countryside spoke 
in the manner of his Beneitos, Pedruelos, 
Piernicurtos, Mangas, and Pascualas. But he 
does admit literary exaggeration verging on the 
grotesque. (El Dialecto Vulgar Salmantino, 
pp. 9 ff.) On the other hand, Asenjo-Barbieri 
considers the sayagués more of a literary 
convention, though he does connect its modifi 
cation with popular speech: ‘Desde la segunda 
mitad del siglo XV la mayor parte de nuestros 
poetas usaron del dialecto sayagués en sus 
composiciones pastoriles, y a imitacién suva ha 
seguido empledndose dicho dialecto hasta 
nuestros dias...en los villancicos ... de 
Navidad y Epifania, si bien . . . ha ido modifi 
cA4ndose en contacto del lenguaje vulgar 
moderno.”’ (Teatro Completo de Juan del En- 
cina, p. Ixvi.) For a detailed treatment of 
the possible origin of the sayagués, and a 
discussion of authorities, see Alvarez de la 
Villa, El Auto del Repelén, pp. 289-308, and 
Meredith, pp. 8 ff. Perhaps the most celebrated 
literary allusion to it is this passage from 
Cervantes: “Fiscal has de decir, dijo Don 
Quijote, que no friscal, prevaricador del buen 
lenguaje, que Dios te confunda. No se apunte 
vuestra merced conmigo, respondié Sancho, 
pues sabe que no me he criado en la corte ni 
he estudiado en Salamanca para saber si aflado 
© quito alguna letra a mis vocablos. Si que, 
vAlgame Dios, no hay que obligar al sayagués 
a que hable como el Toledano.”’ (Don Quijote, 
Parte Li, cap. xix.) 

57Qne phase or other of Encina’s églogas 
influenced such early 16th-century writers as 
Lucas Ferndndez, Juan de Paris, Diego de 
Negueruela, Per Alvarez de Ayllén, and the 
Portuguese Gil Vicente. The anonymous Egloga 
de Torino, however, was the most typical of 
these imitations; and another anonymous 
égloga pastoril was composed in sayagués in 
Valencia. 


RECENT SPANISH DICTIONARIES FOR TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS 


GEORGE E. McSpappEN 
The University of Chicago 


It is the purpose of this article to dis- 
cuss problems of dictionary making and 
to evaluate some of the best recent 
Spanish dictionaries for the teacher and 
student.* Dictionaries are some of our 
most important and valuable tools. Most 
of us have too few of them, as there are 
various aspects of lexicography covered 
by different types of dictionaries. Re- 
cently there has been much important 
development in this field. 

With all their limitations, our Spanish 
dictionaries have had a long and noble 
history.! The best of lexicographers can 
never fully record the language, which is 
constantly changing, ever developing. 
Antonio de Nebrija produced the first 
Spanish dictionary in 1492.2 During the 
Golden Age Aldrete,? Covarrubias,* and 
others made notable contributions, in 
spite of important deficiencies and errors. 
In 1726 the memorable Diccionario de 
autoridades,> with examples from impor- 
tant writers, was published. There fol- 
lowed the successive dictionaries of the 
Spanish Academy. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, among others, the works of Do- 
minguez® and Salva’ appeared, and above 
all, the magnificently conceived and 
partially executed Diccionario de con- 
struccién y régimen’ of Cuervo, which 
was published for A-D, vols. 1 and m, 
and to which has been added recently 
some material on a few succeeding letters 
by the Instituto Caro y Cuervo of Co- 
lombia. In spite of imperfect texts avail- 
able to Cuervo, his vast collection of 
examples for the letters he covered is still 


* Dictionaries by two of the author’s col- 
leagues are discussed in this article, since to 
omit them out of diffidence would artificially 
limit the discussion. 


of great value to the teacher and scholar, 
particularly for matters of usage, and 
should be known to all teachers. For 
many important words he gives hundreds 
of examples from literature; for the prep- 
osition a, he furnishes us with over 
twenty-eight closely printed pages of 
double columns! At the close of the 
nineteenth century appeared the impor- 
tant work of Elias Zerolo and others, 
Diccionario enciclopédico de la lengua 
castellana, Editorial Garnier Hermanos, 
Paris, 3 vols., 1897(?)-1900(?), still a 
standard unabridged work for reference 
after more than fifty years. It is particu- 
larly valuable for examples from writers, 
for indications on prepositions after verbs, 
adjectives, etc., for notes on construc- 
tions, for distinctions between syno- 
nyms, ete. 


RECENT ALL-SPANISH DICTIONARIES 


Despite the apparent dearth of original 
work in Spanish lexicography during the 
first half of the present century, much 
important work was being done in mono- 
graphs and articles on dialectology, and 
in such works as the Diccionario histé- 
rico de la lengua espariola, of the Span- 
ish Academy, Madrid, 1933-, important 
in spite of its insufficiency of examples 
and its other shortcomings, and the fact 
that it is unfinished. (There is a plan to 
renew the whole project.) The Spanish 
Academy’s Diccionario de la lengua cas- 
tellana, 1936, republished as the Diccio- 
nario de la lengua espatiola, 1939, Madrid, 
has long been a depository of what is 
considered ‘‘of most general and perma- 
nent value, a compilation of words au- 
thorized by the usage of good writers or 
the best traditions’ (R. Menéndez Pidal, 
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in the foreword to Voz, cited below). It 
is of particular value for determining 
what has had the special sanction of the 
best usage of the past. 


More recently, a number of diction- 
aries of special significance for the teacher 
have been published. One of the more 
important of these is Vor, diccionario 
general ilustrado de la lengua espatiola, by 
Samuel Gili Gaya, Publicaciones y Edi- 
ciones Spes, Barcelona 13, 1953, 1815 + 
xxxix pp. This second edition is an excel- 
lent dictionary of contemporary Spanish; 
older terms are deliberately omitted (al- 
though the common language of the 
Spanish classics is retained, and simpli- 
fied etymologies are given). It is particu- 
larly useful for those who are writing in, 
or are making translations into, Spanish, 
or are reading contemporary literature. 
Accurately edited by a competent phi- 
lologist who has already contributed 
much to our knowledge of the Spanish 
language, it draws upon the work of 
earlier lexicologists, but also adds much 
that is new. The originality of the work 
can be seen in the wide use the author 
has made of new terms, definitions, syn- 
onyms, descriptions, plates, cuts, and 
tables. 

Words which formerly were neologisms 
but are now acceptable have been in- 
cluded. An example among many is ca- 
racteristica in the sense of las caracteristi- 
cas del arte mozdrabe. New terms and 
definitions have been submitted to, and, 
in some cases, written by, specialists. The 
new work on synonyms consists of special 
notes added to more than 4000 articles, 
with cross-references by number of the 
connotation, similar to those in the Diec- 
cionario de la lengua espafola. Ameri- 
canisms and terms from Spanish dialects 
which are widespread have been in- 
cluded. Special attention has been given 
to the order of meanings. 

The plates, cuts, and tables are for the 
most part fresh; the printing on them is 
clear, they are very informative. Here 
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are a few examples: The plate on casa 
shows about 40 terms pertaining to the 
exterior of a house; it reveals more than 
many definitions would. Likewise, the 
plate on carpinteria, for the carpenter’s 
tools; the one on chimenea, for the parts 
of a fireplace; that on calzado, for types 
of footwear and tools of the shoemaker; 
the one on teatro, for the parts of the 
theater. Scientific and mechanical illus- 
trations are not lacking. Most of these 
things complement rather than duplicate 
similar illustrations in the Pequetio La- 
rousse TIlustrado. Various linguistic and 
grammatical tables are useful for stu- 
dents and teachers; for example, those 
under the entries acento, infinitive, com- 
plemento directo (which sets forth full, 
very helpful indications on the use and 
omission of “personal” a), puntuacién, pro- 
nunciacion, vocales, and consonantes (the 
two latter show the historical develop- 
ment). A new feature is the placing at 
the bottom of the page, instead of at the 
top, the key words to indicate the first 
and last items on a page. This is an im- 
provement, as it places the key much 
nearer the eye in a volume with large 
pages. 

The simplification of accentuation is 
very modern, but does not go as far as 
some extreme recommendations made 
lately. It is a dependable guide in this as 
well as other matters. 

This is a dictionary which is well worth 
reading and owning; it has been printed 
in a very acceptable form. About half 
the size of an unabridged dictionary, it is 
perhaps the most useful all-Spanish dic- 
tionary for the average teacher. If there 
were more examples in phrases and sen- 
tences, it would be aimost ideal. It is 
considerably larger than the Pequefo 
Larousse. 


Another recent all-Spanish dictionary, 


perhaps closest in nature to Roget’s 
Thesaurus, is that of the Permanent 
Secretary of the Spanish Academy, Julio 
Casares, Diccionario ideolégico de la lengua 
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espanola, Barcelona, 1948, 1, 597 + Ixxi 
pp.; 1, 1124 pp. The first part of this 
work is what is original. It consists of 
extensive classified lists of synonyms and 
words otherwise related, which are very 
useful and profitable for study. After 
close examination of the second part, I 
have found little that is new in it; also 
some matters which have been clearly 
set forth in earlier dictionaries have been 
obscured in an attempt at brevity. 


Of great importance for the general 
teacher of Spanish and his students is the 
Nuevo pequento Larousse ilustrado, diccio- 
nario enciclopédico, “publicado ‘bajo la 
direccién de Claude y Paul Augé, adap- 
tacién espafiola de Miguel de Toro y 
Gisbert,” Paris, 1951, 1520 + vi pp. The 
publication of the new (40th) edition of 
this time-honored dictionary brought 
this work, which has had so many desir- 
able features, up to date once again fol- 
lowing World War II. It contains 10,000 
new words or meanings, including many 
terms which until recently were rejected 
by the dictionaries because they were 
considered neologisms, but now in many 
cases have become a part of the literary 
language; others are new scientific terms 
such as fisién (del dtomo), neutrén, and 
penicilina. There have been added 1500 
groups of related ideas, which furnish a 
partial ideological, as well as an alpha- 
betical key; and 12,000 terms from 
American Spanish. One of the strong 
points of this dictionary has been that, 
although it is very concise, it carries apt 
examples and clear, accurate illustrations. 
It is truly a manual in that it fits con- 
veniently into the hand and is easy to 
manage while reading another work. Its 
pages are only about 6” x 8”. The type, 
though small, is quite legible, and the 
thin paper is of good quality. 

The encyclopedia of history, biography, 
geography, art, and literature, which con- 
stitutes the last third of the volume, has 
long made this an indispensable reference 
book for the student, who can here 


clarify most of the allusions found in his 
reading. It has been enlarged and brought 
up to date. Though its inclusion of names 
in contemporary Spanish American liter- 
ature is haphazard, its coverage on things 
Spanish American has been increased. I 
note this particularly in regard to Mexico. 
In brief, the Larousse is essential for the 
student from the intermediate level up- 
ward, and a work which teachers will 
want to have at hand. 


RECENT SPANISH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES 


Spanish and English dictionaries up to 
the present time have failed on the whole 
to give sufficient information on the con- 
notation of words, and for this reason 
they cannot safely be used without the 
aid of a good all-Spanish dictionary to 
verify the precise meaning. This limits 
their effective use to those who already 
know both languages rather well. Prog- 
ress is being made toward improvement 
of this situation, but much is still to be 
desired. Among the fullest and most im- 
portant dictionaries in this field are the 
two following: 

Appleton’s Revised English-Spanish and 
Spanish-English Dictionary, “containing 
more than one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand principal and subsidiary terms, with 
idioms and technical usages; new pro- 
nouncing keys and the fundamental 
forms of the irregular verbs,” by Arturo 
Cuyds, Revised and enlarged by Lewis 
E. Brett (Part 1) and Helen S. Eaton, 
with the assistance of Walter Beveraggi- 
Allende (Part 1), 4th edition, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, New York, 1953; 1, 697 
+ xxxii pp.; u, 575 + xvii pp. The 
English-Spanish part, which contains 
over 100 pages more material than the 
third edition, was completely rewritten 
by Professor Brett of Queen’s College, 
New York. English pronunciation is in- 
dicated by an adaptation of the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet, and is dis- 
cussed in an introduction that will be 
very helpful to those whose mother 
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tongue is Spanish. In the articles of this 
part are observations on English usage 
which will be of further help (for example, 
the treatment of the word become), and 
observations on Spanish for the benefit 
of those who speak English (see under 
be the distinctions between ser and estar; 
under for, the differences between por 
and para). The entry on go has been in- 
creased by almost an entire column over 
the article in the earlier edition. There is 
similar extensive treatment of come, do, 
have, let, make, run, see, set, and true. 

In a detailed examination of the Span- 
ish-English part of this dictionary I note 
that Miss Eaton has corrected errors of 
the third edition, due especially to occa- 
sional limitations in Cuyds’ English, and 
she has made additions, but generally 
these are not as extensive as those of 
Professor Brett. Nevertheless the entries 
in this section are generally at least as 
extensive as those in any other Spanish- 
English dictionary. 

The typography of the edition is dis- 
appointing. Although there is a high 
degree of accuracy, the pages seem to be 
too full (they do contain a great amount 
of material, but the margins are unusu- 
ally narrow), and the type is crowded. 
The dictionary has reached such a size 
that the publishers should study this 
problem carefully for the next edition; 
possibly the format of the new Webster's 
Collegiate Dictionary would prove suit- 
able. 


The Holt Spanish and English Diction- 
ary, by Edwin B. Williams of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, New York, 1955, 
621 + x; 605 + xli pp. is a welcome con- 
tribution to the bilingual field. Of par- 
ticular value in this work are recent terms 
connected with jet propulsion, nuclear 
physics, the wonder drugs, radio, televi- 
sion, and aeronautics. 

By use of explanatory words in paren- 
theses, by giving key phrases to indicate 
the connotation, and by indicating the 
field of meaning, Professor Williams very 
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often gives the reader the exact signifi- 
cance of an entry in the other language. 
But often also, as in our other Spanish 
and English dictionaries, he does not. 
(An example among many is the entry 
take.) 

In most respects there is wise economy 
of space, a very important factor in keep- 
ing printing costs down. The explanatory 
words and key phrases mentioned above 
contribute to effective brevity. The use 
of lexical abbreviations in italics without 
periods is interesting (m for masculine, 
etc.), and I think commendable. How- 
ever, the omission of the period at the 
end of the article on each word, especially 
at the end of a full line, is confusing. 
There could be greater saving of space 
in phrases under the entry-word by use 
of a symbol such as the first letter of the 
entry-word or a dash instead of its full 
spelling each time in the phrases in which 
it is repeated. 

The typography is good; the pages are 
pleasant to the eye. A survey indicates 
that the treatment of English pronuncia- 
tion is accurate, and satisfactory for the 
speaker of Spanish. 

The main point to which exception is 
here taken in this dictionary is an arbi- 
trary “fixed functional sequence.” Thus, 
in the case of various parts of speech 
having the same form, according to the 
author’s plan, the adjective is regularly 
placed before the adverb, the adverb be- 
fore the preposition, conjunction, inter- 
jection, noun, transitive verb, intransitive 
verb, and reflexive verb, in that order. 
This practice forsakes the important prin- 
ciple in lexicography that the earlier, the 
core-meaning, should be placed first. To 
see how the alternative plan of this dic- 
tionary works, let us consider the entry 
lake again, in which the noun is given 
before the verb, although the former is 
hardly acceptable in literary language, 
but it seems to be gaining ground; the 
latter is the earlier function of the word, 
is far more common, and is much richer 
in meanings and of much greater impor- 
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tance. Another case which violates the 
same principle of modern lexicography is 
the entry true. Unhappily, in this case 
the author does not follow his established 
order, but places the noun before the ad- 
jective, which, in this case, would also 
follow the inverse practice because it is 
the earlier, central meaning. This is a 
matter that should be corrected in the 
next edition. 


THE APPLETON AND HOLT 
DICTIONARIES COMPARED 

Teachers have been asking which of 
these two dictionaries is superior and 
which to recommend to their students. 
These are questions which must be 
answered by referring to the various 
strengths and weaknesses of the two 
books. Both of these dictionaries contain 
much original work. Happily they were 
prepared independently; several years 
were dedicated to each of them; and each 
adds much to the Spanish-and-English 
field. In entry after entry they are com- 
plementary to each other (for example, 
in the respective entries on English an- 
swer, bad, true, etc., or in the Spanish 
entries on caber, camisa, cosa, etc.). Speak- 
ing broadly, following the trend of many 
entries, I have found that the Appleton 
dictionary is often superior in its classifi- 
cation of meanings, and usually has 
longer articles on the most common 
words, especially in the English-Spanish 
part. In the Spanish-English part, it has 
longer articles under arte, blanco, boca, 
bueno, caballo, caber, caer, cajén, corona, 
correr, ete.; on the other hand, the Holt 
dictionary has longer articles on buque, 
caja, cdmara, ete. Usually the Holt dic- 
tionary has a few more phrases in the 
longer articles (cabeza, cabo, camino, 
campo, corriente, cosa, etc.), or under 
English arm, ball, bend, etc. This frequent 
richness in phrases tends to balance 
against the usual greater fullness of 
equivalents of the Appleton dictionary. 

The Appleton dictionary indicates that 
it contains over 120,000 terms; the Holt, 
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about 115,000. Both have new words, 
such as penicillin. The Holt has such a 
recent item as hydrogen bomb. The Apple- 
ton has been tested by generations of 
students who have found that it includes 
most terms in Spanish literature from the 
Renaissance to the present; the Holt dic- 
tionary indicates that numerous archaic, 
obsolete, dialectal, and provincial Span- 
ish words had to be eliminated to make 
way for modern terms. 

The typography of the Holt dictionary 
is definitely superior. It costs $7.50; the 
Appleton-Century-Crofts was published 
at $5.00. 

With the limitations indicated, both of 
these dictionaries are excellent. The stu- 
dent will do well to buy either of them 
and the teacher should own both, because 
of the important ways in which they 
complement each other. 


A SHORTER SPANISH AND 


DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH 


An especially useful and inexpensive 
dictionary for elementary and interme- 
diate students is The University of Chicago 
Spanish Dictionary, “A New Concise 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
Dictionary of Words and Phrases Basic 
to the Written and Spoken Languages of 
Today, Compiled by Carlos Castillo and 
Otto F. Bond, The University of Chicago, 
with the assistance of Barbara M. Garcia, 
Mills College, The University of Chicago 
Press,’ 1948, second impression, 1949, 
225 + xxxvi; 252 + xvii pp. (Recently 
this dictionary has been reprinted as one 
of the Pocket Books, and sells at only 
35 cents.) It treats about 30,000 words 
(the total for both languages), and in- 
cludes and even stresses Spanish and 
English in the Americas. It is relatively 
rich in phrases (see the items on account, 
ete.), and it often indicates the connota- 
tion of the entry-word. It has novel 
printed, rather than cut, thumb-tabs, 
which are just as useful, but do not wear 
at the edges. It is intended ‘for the gen- 
eral use of the American learner of Span- 
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ish and the Spanish learner of English.” 
It might materially reduce the price of 
our textbooks and the labor of preparing 
them, if authors and editors would include 
in their end-vocabularies only words and 
meanings not found in this dictionary. 
Teachers will find it very useful as a con- 
venient guide to common words and 
phrases. 


DICTIONARIES OF AMERICAN SPANISH 


With the great increase of interest in 
Spanish American literature and life dur- 
ing our generation, a knowledge of ameri- 
canismos (terms which belong particu- 
larly to American Spanish) has become 
a necessity for the teacher of Spanish. 

The first dictionary to cover American 
Spanish generally was that of Augusto 
Malaret, the latest edition of whose work 
is Diccionario de americanismos, Tercera 
edicién, Emecé Editores, Buenos Aires, 
1946, 835 pp. This very useful work, 
which had been of service in earlier edi- 
tions for many years, was thoroughly re- 
vised for the third. It represents many 
years of study of Americanisms and re- 
gionalisms by its author, who gives each 
country in which a word has been re- 
corded. It is evident from this manual 
that many terms which were believed to 
exist in only one or two countries are 
much more widely dispersed. 

In the preliminaries of the book is a 
very useful bibliography of works on 
Spanish dialectology, which covers about 
twenty pages. There are an additional 
five and a half pages of authorities which 
are cited. References to the latter 
throughout the text are of great value 
to the researcher. This is a work which 
every teacher of Spanish should have 
available to consult on problems of 
American Spanish. 

Specialists in Spanish American lan- 
guage and literature will also want to 
have access to Francisco J. Santamarfa’s 
Diccionario general de americanismos, 
Editorial Pedro Robredo, Mexico, D. F., 
1942-43; 1, 658 + xiii pp.; 1, 558 pp.; 
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mi, 675 pp. This sizable work, which 
appeared before the last edition of Mala- 
ret, contains much valuable information 
on many terms used in America. In it the 
tendency is to define words in a more 
lengthy manner than Malaret, who more 
often gives synonymous equivalents. This 
dictionary usually does not indicate the 
various countries in which a word is used, 
as Malaret’s does. Santamaria will indi- 
cate the source of a term which, as far 
as his knowledge goes, is strictly regional; 
but he considers general a word which is 
found in one or more countries each of 
Insular, Central, or South America. This 
practice is not sufficiently explicit. 


THE NEW CRITICAL ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY 


One of the most significant works in 
Spanish and Romance studies in many 
years is the new Diccionario critico eti- 
molégico de la lengua castellana by John 
Corominas of the University of Chicago, 
published by Editorial Franke, Berne, 
Switzerland, 1 (1954), 993 + xxix pp., 
A-C; ut (1955), 1081 pp., Ch-K. The en- 
tire manuscript has been completed and 
the publication of the remaining volumes 
will probably take place in the next year 
or so. This is a historical as well as an 
etymological dictionary of the Spanish 
language. As Menéndez Pidal observes: 
“Etymology is not a mere curiosity of 
purely historical interest, but is rather 
the very foundation of explicit mean- 
ing.’”* This dictionary is conveniently 
arranged for quick reference by the busy 
teacher or general reader, yet it has all 
of the exactness and fullness required by 
the scholar. Such a remarkable combina- 
tion of qualities is attained by presenting 
at the beginning of each article the main 
facts concerning the word in question 
which are known for certain; afterward, 
in separate paragraphs, the critical eval- 
uation of theories, examples, and various 
other details are given. 

It would be difficult to overestimate 
the value of this work. For the teacher, 
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lexicographer, and Hispanic scholar gen- 
erally, it is of great practical worth in 
that it corrects and weighs what has 
gone before; it rejects over 100 “phan- 
tom” words that have erroneously en- 
tered Spanish dictionaries and have been 
copied from one to another; it adds an 
immense amount of material for the 
whole lexicon, including many words 
which have not been studied before; it 
gives the oldest documentation of each 
word in Spanish literature. This diction- 
ary contains endless possibilities for the 
enrichment of one’s teaching, and, for 
scholars in Hispanic and Romance phi- 
lology and linguistics, it offers new fields 
for exploration and new problems to 
solve. It demonstrates that the “influ- 
ence of the Mozarabs on Spanish is far 
greater than has been believed,” and that 
Portuguese and Catalan, Leonese and 
other Peninsular dialects have been much 
more important in the formation of the 
language than has been realized. Many 
supposed irregularities in the phonetic 
development of Spanish are explained in 
this way.!° 

This work goes beyond Meyer-Liibke 
and Wartburg, and is clearer and more 
explicit in regard to the development of 
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form and meaning. It carries Romance 
philology to a new height. Various in- 
dexes for the Romance languages, which 
have been prepared, will appear in the 
last volume and will be of great value to 
Romance studies. The dictionary is one 
of the great attainments of Hispanic and 
Romance scholarship. All of our univer- 
sity and college libraries will want to ac- 
quire this work, and many a scholar and 
teacher will desire it for his own study. 


NOTES 
‘See Samuel Gili Gaya, Tesoro lexicogréfico 
(1492-1726), Madrid, 1947-, pp. ix-xiii. 
2? Antonio de Nebrija, Vocabulario de Romance 
en Latin, Salamanca, [1492]. 
3 Bernardo Aldrete, Del origen y principio de la 
lengua castellana, Rome, 1606. 
‘Sebasti4n de Covarrubias Orozco, Tesoro de 
la lengua castellana o espanola, Madrid, 1611. 
5 Academia Espafiola, Diccionario de autori- 
dades, 1726-39, 6 vols. 
* Ramoén Joaquin Dominguez, Gran diccionario 
clasico de la lengua espanola, Madrid, 1, 1846, 
907 pp.; 11, 1847, 886 pp. 
7 Vicente Salv4 y Pérez, Nuevo diccionario de 
la lengua castellana, Paris, 1857. 
8R. J. Cuervo, Diccionario de construccién y 
régimen de la lengua castellana, Paris, 1, 1886, 
922 + Ixvili pp.; 11, 1898, 1348 pp. 
* In the foreword to Voz, p. xix. 
10 J. Corominas, Diccionario erttico etimolégico 
..., Prefacio. 


THE THEATRICAL SEASON IN MADRID 1954-55 


Cyrus C. DeCoster 
Carleton College 


For the past two decades there has 
been much talk about the decadence of 
the theater in Spain. Although at the 
peak of the past season there were seven- 
teen theaters operating in Madrid, from 
time to time another is lost, either being 
razed to make way for a new office build- 
ing or being converted into a movie house. 
It is surprising that even that many 
manage to stay in business, for with few 
exceptions the audiences are miserably 
small. The moving pictures are tremen- 
dously popular, and the younger genera- 
tion, in particular, neglects the theater 
to flock to the movies. Economic factors 
are only partly responsible for this dere- 
liction. Orchestra seats at the theater 
cost between thirty and forty pesetas, 
under a dollar, which is nevertheless a 
prohibitive price for much of the middle 
class; but. the tariff at the first run movie 
houses is around twenty pesetas, and they 
are usually full. People have money for 
what they want to do. Occasionally a 
play, such as Calvo Sotelo’s La muralla 
or Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search 
of an Author, will catch the fancy of the 
crowd and play to full houses. Musicals, 
especially when they feature a top attrac- 
tion such as Lola Flores or Antofita 
Moreno, and vulgar farces with no liter- 
ary pretensions do well, but two hundred 
people is a fairly good audience for the 
average play. 

The actors manage to live only by 
putting up with a killing schedule. Al- 
most all the theaters put on two perform- 
ances a day seven days a week, at seven 
o’clock and again at eleven. The perform- 
ances, however, are short, usually a scant 
two hours, which means that foreign 
plays, in particular, have to be cut dras- 
tically. A leading actor told me his sched- 


ule. After rehearsing his company’s next 
production from 4 to 6 P.M., he played 
in the two showings of the current offer- 
ing; then from 2 to 6 A.M. he acted in a 
movie which was being made. (They 
worked those incredible hours because 
the electricity was more dependable at 
night). 

In spite of these handicaps, the quality 
of the productions is surprisingly good. 
The leading actors are excellent, although 
the caliber of the secondary figures will 
vary somewhat. Since the theaters are 
operating on a shoestring, the sets are 
necessarily simple, but adequate. The 
subsidized Teatro Espafiol can and does 
indulge in the luxury of elaborate set- 
tings which are invariably imaginative 
and effective. 

The season gets under way early in 
September and by the middle of October 
all the theaters are in full swing. The 
personnel of the various companies re- 
mains rather constant, particularly in so 
far as the principal actors are concerned. 
Occasionally a company will leave Ma- 
drid and go on the road or to Spanish 
America, and a new one will inaugurate 
its Madrid season. During Holy Week 
all the theaters close until el sdbado de 
Gloria when there is a large turnover of 
companies. In June the regular companies 
all leave town and new ones come in to 
present light and frivolous summer fare. 

The Espafiol directed by José Tamayo 
presented an interesting series of plays: 
a revival of Bernanos’ Didlogos de carme- 
litas from the preceding year, a superior 
adaptation of Anouilh’s La alondra, an 
even better one of Pirandello’s Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author, an adequate 
version of La vida es suefio which had been 
given at the Paris Drama Festival the 
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summer before, the inevitable Don Juan 
Tenorio around All Saints’ Day, and a 
brilliant interpretation of Calderén’s auto 
sacramental El pleito matrimonial del 
cuerpo y el alma in a special Holy Week 
presentation. The program of the other 
subsidized theater, the Maria Guerrero, 
was less satisfactory, consisting in large 
part of translations of mediocre works, 
Thierry Maulnier’s La casa de la noche 
and Lajos Zilahy’s La puerta estaba abier- 
fa. Its two contemporary contributions 
were Juan Antonio de Laiglesia’s light 
comedy, La rueda, winner of the Premio 
Calder6n in 1954, and Buero Vallejo’s 
vastly underrated Jrene o el tesoro, which 
combines elements of his two phases, the 
realistic and the fantastic. The setting is 
realistic—the widowed daughter-in-law is 
exploited by her unfeeling in-laws led by 
the miserly father. The fantasy is repre- 
sented by Juanito, the-elf, whom only 
she can see and with whom she talks, to 
the consternation of her family. Juanito 
aids her in her search for happiness, the 
treasure of the house, which, however, is 
unattainable in that bourgeois milieu. 
[rene is an imaginative and moving play, 
which neither the critics nor the public 
fully appreciated. 

Alfonso Sastre’s La mordaza, his first 
play to be produced commercially (his 
Escuadra hacia la muerte was put on 
by the Teatro Popular Universitario in 
1953), although hailed by the critics as 
marking the arrival of an important 
young dramatist, had only a moderately 
successful run. It was based on the sensa- 
tional Lurs murder case in France in 
which Gaston Dominici was convicted of 
brutally killing the British nutrition ex- 
pert, Sir Jack Drummond, his wife, and 
daughter. Isaias Krappo, a tyrannical, 
domineering peasant, is threatened by a 
former war time collaborator whose wife 
and daughter he had killed. Krappo 
shoots him in cold blood, and then by 
his strength of character, imposes silence 
on his family—the gag. Because of fear 
and family loyalty, they hesitate to di- 
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vulge his guilt until the pressure built up 
by the constant presence of the police 
inspector brings the daughter-in-law to 
break down and acknowledge that she 
had witnessed the murder. It is a power- 
ful play, intense and dramatic. Sastre is 
having trouble with the censor who con- 
siders his plays too strong fare, in spite 
of the fact that they are apolitical. His 
most recent play, £l pan de todos, has not 
yet been produced, although it has been 
published in the review Ateneo. 

Rafael Rivelles’ fine company held the 
boards throughout the year with Calvo 
Sotelo’s La muralla, and at the same time 
several other companies were presenting 
the play to enthusiastic audiences in the 
provinces. For years no play has aroused 
so much discussion nor been such a suc- 
cess at the box office, and it was un- 
doubtedly instrumental in the author’s 
recent election to the Academy. The pro- 
tagonist, after a serious heart attack, ob- 
sessed with the problem of his salvation, 
resolves to return a large property which 
is his family’s only means of support to 
the rightful owner, a ne’er-do-well and a 
rojo during the Civil War, from whom he 
had stolen it. Afraid of poverty and the 
impending disgrace, his family and inti- 
mate friends form a wall around him to 
prevent him from doing so: his wife is 
weak; his mother-in-law does not want 
her comfortable existence disturbed; his 
daughter is anxious to make a good mar- 
riage. In the final scene he holds out 
against them all until killed by a second 
heart attack. It is a forceful work with 
an important theme, suspense, and hu- 
mor. But it brings nothing new to the 
theater. It is merely a well-made play, 
which might well have been written by 
Echegaray. 

The distinguished actor Carlos Lemos 
headed a somewhat uneven company, di- 
rected by Cayetano Luca de Tena, which 
offered some of the year’s most interest- 
ing productions, an excellent interpreta- 
tion of Lope de Vega’s Fl villano en su 
rincén and revivals of Martinez Sierra’s 
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Cancién de cuna, the Quinteros’ Las flores, 
and Buero Vallejo’s La madrugada, first 
presented in December, 1953. His estrenos 
were more conventional, including two 
indifferent comedies by well established 
dramatists, Ruiz Iriarte’s La cena de los 
tres reyes and Peman’s La divina pelea, 
neither of which was well resolved al- 
though they both provided humorous 
moments. The sentimental happy ending 
of the former play seemed incongruous 
after the amusing opening scenes satiriz- 
ing communism and royalty in exile. 
Peman’s divina pelea is the battle between 
the sexes. An attractive middle-aged wife 
becomes involved with a younger man, 
then suddenly realizes her folly, and ends 
the affair. The trite situation is only 
partly redeemed by the clever dialogue. 
The excellent company of the always 
delightful comedienne Conchita Montes 
presented an equally challenging if per- 
haps less varied program, including re- 
vivals of Neville’s smash hit of 1952, El 
baile, Mihura’s A media luz los tres, and 
Peter Blackmore’s Marea baja. Her new 
plays included adaptations of Shiffrin’s 
El dngel y el pistolero and Fodor’s /Mar- 
ramiau!, José Lépez Rubio’s La otra orilla, 
and Adelita, the sequel to El baile, which, 
as is so often the case, did not quite 
measure up to the original. The first play 
revolved around the love of two friends, 
Pedro and Julidn, for the former’s wife, 
a love which united them even more 
after her death. In the second play the 
friends, now octogenarians, strive to save 
the granddaughter’s marriage. Although 
the solution is facile and somewhat un- 
convincing, the play possesses much the 
same sentimental charm as Fl bavle. In 
La otra orilla, as in his hit of the preced- 
ing spring, La venda en los ojos, Lépez 
Rubio uses a special device: the comedy 
is viewed through a prism. Here his char- 
acters have just been killed and they 
look at life and at each other from this 
vantage point. The idea is, of course, far 
from new (cf. Jardiel Poncela’s Un 
marido de ida y vuelta and Noel Coward’s 
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Blythe Spirit), but Lépez Rubio uses it 
to make an original and _ intelligent 
comedy. 

Miguel Mihura’s //Sublime decisién!! 
was one of the hits of the spring season. 
The comedy takes place at the turn of 
the century, and under the guise of eriti- 
cizing the mores of another age the 
author satirizes various aspects of the char- 
acter and customs of his fellow country- 
men, the working habits, courtship, the 
position of women, and the difficult eco- 
nomic situation of the middle classes. The 
protagonist, seeing herself condemned to 
a life of genteel poverty, rebels and makes 
her sublime decision, to go to work, and 
the balance of the play is concerned with 
the consternation which her presence 
creates in the office and at home. 

Considering that Benevente died that 
fall, it was disappointing that more of his 
early, great plays were not revived. 
Carlos Lemos put on a very good pro- 
duction of Los intereses creados, and La 
malquerida was shown the following sum- 
mer at the festival in Paris. Irene Lépez 
Heredia and her company presented his 
posthumous play, Por salvar su amor, 
which was of note only for being the 
work of an octogenarian. The initial situ- 
ation lacks interest. A man, after having 
been gratuitously lifted from poverty by 
an old friend who has recently returned 
from America, is desperately afraid of 
losing this new-found life of ease. The 
solution is completely false. His wife, in 
order to safeguard their economic secur- 
ity, accepts the advances of their bene- 
factor “por salvar su amor.” Like the 
rest of his recent plays, it will add nothing 
to his reputation. 

The very fine actor, Alberto Closas, 
who, though Spanish by birth, has spent 
most of his life in Buenos Aires, appeared 
for the first time in Carlos Llopis’ /De 
acuerdo, Susana?, a light comedy com- 
pletely without transcendental impor- 
tance, but whose charm lay partly in its 
lack of pretentiousness. The comedienne 
Tina Gasco as always had a successful 
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run, although most of her vehicles, ex- 
cept for a revival of the Quinteros’ Los 
mosquitos, were of scant interest. Agatha 
Christie’s mystery play, La ratonera, was 
warmly acclaimed, playing for more than 
five months. Numerous companies, in- 
cluding those of Lili Murati, Pepe Alfa- 
yete, Aurora Redondo, and Guadalupe 
Mujfioz Sampedro presented with success 
frivolous farces, quite without literary 
merit, which need not concern us here. 

Much more interesting were the pro- 
ductions of the experimental groups, some 
of them composed of amateurs, one of 
them, the Teatro Nacional de Camara y 
Ensayo, subsidized by the government. 
They offered works of budding drama- 
tists and translations of interesting for- 
eign works, including Claudel’s Le pain 
dur and L’annonce faite @ Marie, Sea 
O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock, Aymé’s 
Clérambard, and Iphigenia at Aulis of 
Euripides. 

The number of musicals presented dur- 
ing the year was legion. More often than 
not Quintero, Leén, and Quiroga were 
responsible for the libretto and music. 
The better revistas were simply revues 
with no pretense of a plot. Those who 
tried to tell a story were less satisfactory, 
because not only was the plot juvenile 
but the comic relief impossible. One of 
the most popular productions was Tales 
of the South Pacific, translated by Lépez 
Rubio, which was weil received in Ma- 
drid, particularly by the American col- 
ony. The zarzuela seems doomed to dis- 
appear, for its old fashioned charm and 
dated humor has only an antiquarian 
interest for modern audiences. For a few 
weeks some of the classic zarzuelas were 
revived at the Fuencarral, while in con- 
junction with the festival of San Isidro, 
the patron saint of Madrid, the ayunta- 
miento sponsored a magnificant produc- 
tion of Ventura de la Vega and Bretdén’s 
La verbena de la paloma. 
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Considering that most people can offer 
themselves no entertainment more ex- 
pensive than a neighborhood movie, the 
theater in its various aspects is remark- 
ably active. Much of the effort, in par- 
ticular the inane farces and the vulgar 
musicals, is wasted. Rigid censorship 
makes the task of all writers difficult, and 
the works of some dramatists, i.e., Garcia 
Lorea, are not played at all. Neverthe- 
less, there is a nucleus of writers who are 
keeping the theatrical tradition alive in 
Spain. The serious drama is practiced by 
Buero Vallejo, whose first play, La his- 
toria de una escalera, the smash hit of 
1949, immediately placed him in the 
front rank of Spanish playwrights. His 
succeeding plays, though less successful 
at the box office, have consolidated his 
position. The youthful Alfonso Sastre, 
on the strength of his two plays which 
have been produced, shows definite prom- 
ise. Such older writers as Pemdén and 
Calvo Sotelo are competent craftsmen, 
although lacking in originality. Comedy 
is well represented by such established 
figures as Mihura, whose surrealistic hu- 
mor is akin to that of the late Jardiel 
Poncela, Lépez Rubio, suggestive and 
poetical as well as humorous, Neville, 
who can be sentimental without being 
mawkish, and the more farcical Ruiz Iri- 
arte. The theater in Madrid has certainly 
slipped from the position it held before 
the Civil War. It is not in a class with 
that of the great capitals, Paris, London, 
or New York, but contrary to the opinion 
of some critics, it is not completely mori- 
bund, and it bears watching." 


NOTES 


1 Ediciones Alfil publishes a play each week 
in a cheap paper backed edition which sells 
for eight pesetas. Aguilar publishes yearly a 
volume entitled Teatro espafiol, edited by 
Sainz de Robles, which includes six of the best 
plays of the year. 


ROMULO GALLEGOS AND THE GENERATION OF 
LA ALBORADA 


LoweLL DuNHAM 
University of Oklahoma 


January 31, 1909, marked the beginning 
of a new epoch in Venezuelan letters and 
political thought, for on that date there 
appeared in Caracas the first number of 
the short-lived and unimposing, but bold 
little publication entitled La Alborada. Its 
first page bore the title; a sketch of the 
sun rising from the horizon with the quo- 
tation, “‘Sustituir la noche por la aurora’’; 
the names of its two editors, Henrique 
Soublette and Julio Planchart; and the 
opening article, entitled ‘‘Nuestra inten- 
cién.”’ It stated modestly that it was a 
“periddico semanal,” that the “suscrip- 
cién mensual anticipada” was “un boli- 
var” and the “ntimero suelto”’ was “medio 
real.”’ The first article following the 
opening editorial, ‘Hombres y_princi- 
pios,” was signed ‘Rémulo Gallegos.’ 
Though the magazine was to run for only 
eight issues, it was an auspicious date in 
more ways than one. 

La Alborada began publication at a 
critical period in Venezuelan history. On 
December 20, 1908, an Andean general, 
Juan Vicente Gémez, had deposed his 
predecessor and one-time ally, Cipriano 
Castro, thereby bringing to an end one of 
the most chaotic, scandalous, and im- 
moral regimes that Venezuela had suf- 
fered in her long, tumultuous history and 
inaugurating at the same time one of the 
worst dictatorships Venezuela was to ex- 
perience. 

Both Castro and Gémez, accompanied 
by a motley crew of other ‘‘andinos,”’ had 
come down from the Andes to invade 
Caracas and had established what was to 
become known in Venezuelan politics as 
the Andean dynasty. 

So inept and corrupt had Castro’s 
regime been that almost everyone felt 
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relief when Gémez took over the presi- 
dency, and more particularly so young 
intellectuals like Rémulo Gallegos, Hen- 
rique Soublette, Julio Planchart, Julio 
Rosales, and Salustio Gonzalez Rincones, 
all young friends who had been scandal- 
ized by the orgies of Castro, muffled by 
his dictatorial government, and generally 
discouraged by the appalling condition of 
the nation. 

It was to express their dissatisfaction 
with the situation and to suggest some 
remedies that these young men organized 
La Alborada, It was to be their expression 
of a hope for a better Venezuela, a free 
Venezuela where sovereignty would be in 
the hands of the people and not in those of 
a military dictator; it was their effort to 
“hacer patria’’ to offset the intense “dolor 
de patria’ which they had experienced 
so long. Money for the venture was fur- 
nished principally by Henrique Soublette, 
a brilliant, handsome, erratic young man 
whose personality and restless mind had 
attracted and stimulated the other four 
who made up the editorial board of La 
Alborada. It was hard going for the small 
periodical from the first, for the second 
issue appeared two weeks later, on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1909, rather than on its weekly 
schedule of February 7. By the second 
issue, the names of Rémulo Gallegos and 
Julio Rosales were added as co-editors to 
the title page. Although the name of 
Salustio Gonzdlez Rincones never ap- 
peared in the publication as a member of 
the editorial board, we know that he was 
one of the editors.! 

If La Alborada continued to appear 
weekly rather than bi-monthly, as the 
last number seems to indicate,? the other 
six numbers came out approximately on 
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the following dates: February 21, Febru- 
ary 28, March 7, 14, 21, and 28. Such a 
calculation is necessary, for by the third 
issue all numbering had disappeared, to- 
gether with the names of the editors, from 
the title page. 

The last issue of the magazine indicated 
that a general reorganization of the publi- 
cation was planned. That reorganization 
never materialized, for the editorial policy 
of La Alborada had been too bold and too 
critical. G6mez was offended. A general 
meeting of the press was called in Caracas, 
at which Planchart and Soublette were 
present. General Aquiles Iturbe, Gémez’ 
representative, made plain the official 
governmental attitude. He informed the 
reporters present that liberty of the press 
did not mean an abuse of that freedom. 
As Planchart and Soublette left the meet- 
ing they remarked, “La Alborada ha 
muerto.’” 

La Alborada was dead. An attempt to 
revive the magazine failed. Gomez and 
financial difficulties had combined to put 
an end to the venture. In one way the 
magazine had been a failure; in another 
way it had been a signal suecess, for its 
editorial policy had revived in Venezuela 
liberal, democratic, political thought that 
had been dead, or nearly so, for almost 
fifty years. 

This policy had been enunciated by the 
young men who made up the editorial 
staff of La Alborada in the form of a 
manifesto in the opening article of the 
first issue. They had entitled it ““Nuestra 
intencién.” It was their position, held in 
common and directed against a common 
enemy. Their words left no doubt as to 
their stand. 


Salimos de la obscuridad en la cual nos habia- 
mos encerrado dispuestos a perderlo todo, 
antes que transigir en lo mds minimo con los 
secuaces de la Tirania. Muchos de nosotros 
hemos estado a punto de ahogarnos bajo la 
presién de aquella negra atmésfera, pero nunca 
de ceder un Apice de nuestra integridad; hemos 
de hacer mucho hincapié en esto. Nuestro 
oscuro pasado nos ha robustecido, nuestro 
silencio nos da derecho a levantar la voz; 
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puesto que hemos sido victimas podemos ser 
acusadores. ... hemos acumulado actividades 
y nos encontramos en la precisién de espa- 
ciarias: aspiramos a tomar siquiera sea una 
pequefia parte en la tarea de redencién y de 
justicia.* 


The second article in the first issue of 
La Alborada, “Hombres y_ principios,”’ 
was signed ‘Rémulo Gallegos.’ The essay 
was Gallegos’ first printed work; it set a 
democratic and moral tone that was to 
continue and finally culminate in the 
mature thought of both the literary works 
and political activities of its author, for it 
became the basis of Gallegos’ novels as 
well as of the political platform that 
carried him to the presidency of his 
country. Its tenets were constitutional 
guarantees, civilian government rather 
than military government, and sover- 
eignty resting inthe hands of the citizenry 
educated and prepared to exercise it. This 
initial political thought was elaborated in 
fifteen essays, all of which were printed 
before Gémez closed La Alborada. Some- 
thing had died, but something had also 
been born. La Alborada had launched 
Gallegos as a serious writer and political 
thinker. It was the beginning of a man 
who would make literary and political 
history in Latin America. G6mez would 
try again and again to silence him during 
his dictatorship. Gallegos was definitely 
an estorbo piblico for the wily old man. 

Possessed of the requisites generally 
recognized as necessary to constitute a 
literary generation, Gallegos, Soublette, 
Planchart, Rosales, and Gonzdlez Rin- 
cones in their manifesto left no doubt in 
the minds of their readers that they did 
represent a new literary generation. The 
second article, signed by Gallegos, like- 
wise made it evident that he was emerging 
as the principal mouthpiece for the new 
generation of La Alborada. 

It can be presumed that all these young 
men had read the works and been under 
the influence of the Generation of ’98 of 
peninsular Spain, for we know that Gal- 
legos was reading, or had read, at this 
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time Angel Ganivet and Ramiro de 
Maeztu.’ There was, to be sure, much 
similarity between the Generation of ’98 
and the Generation of La Alborada. Nei- 
ther the one nor the other was preoccupied 
solely with a literary renaissance and its 
attendant innovations. Both generations 
were primarily concerned with the social 
conditions existing in their respective 
countries. Both studied the underlying 
causes of these conditions, and the young 
Venezuelans, in the light of European and 
Spanish-American positivistic philosophy, 
sought the solution to these problems. 

In referring to the parallel interest of 
the two generations, Julio Planchart 
wrote: “Nuestro estado de Animo era 
semejante al de aquella generacién y de 
ello surgia nuestra diferencia con los mo- 
dernistas.’’* 

Almost forty years later, in Una post- 
cién en la vida, Gallegos recalls these days 
and his associates on the staff of the mag- 
azine: “Eramos cinco en una misma 
posicién ante la vida y pasedibamos nues- 
tro cendculo errante por todos los caminos 
de buen mirar hacia paisajes hermosos. . . 
Eramos cinco y a todos se nos ocurria 
imaginar, como a todos los jévenes les 
acontece, que con nosotros comenzaba un 
mundo nuevo, originalisimamente nuestro 
donde ya si valia la pena vivir” (pp. 374, 
375). 

One by one, Gallegos sketches his col- 
laborators on the staff of the magazine: 
“Henrique Soublette. éSe sabe, acaso, 
cudnto les frustré su temprana muerte a 
las letras venezolanas? Aquel hermoso 
talento, aquella imaginacién prodigiosa, 
aquel impetu de la vida hacia arriba que 
no le habria permitido nunca pararse a 
descansar en la mediocridad!” (p. 376). 

Soublette became involved in the or- 
ganization of a political party whose ob- 
jective was to oppose the dictatorship of 
Juan Vicente Gémez. He was forced to 
leave the country and died in the prime of 
his youth far from the Venezuela he loved 
so well and for which he had struggled so 
devotedly. 
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Of Salustio Gonzalez Rincones, Galle- 
gos wrote: “Comenzé por versos, escribi- 
endo en francés porque ya era un desadap- 
tado, un fugitivo de su realidad esencial y 
circundante. Se empefaba en hacernos 
creer que no queria nada ni con romanti- 
cos ni con sohadores y habia adoptado la 
conviccin naturalista de que arte que no 
fuese copia fiel de la realidad, sin afiadi- 
dura alguna, nada valia ni para nada 
servia. . . (p. 378). 

Julio Planchart “fué mi mejor amigo, 
entre los muchos buenos que he tenido. . . 
Porque su fino sentido erftico, su bien 
definida vocacién de analizador reflexivo 
del espectaculo de las obras humanas de 
pensamientos o de accién pretéritas o 
actuales, no podian coexistir, sin contra- 
diccién de naturaleza, con ninguna ten- 
dencia poderosa a la produccién de obra 
propia 0 a la adopcién de actitudes positi- 
vas ante los problemas de su medio y de 
su tiempo, pues la capacidad para juz- 
gar supone casi siempre limitacién de 
la espontaneidad para hacer” (pp. 379, 
380). 

These were his companions, as Gallegos 
saw them, with the exception of Julio 
Rosales, to whom these words were writ- 
ten. Of him, Jestis Sempriim, the eminent 
Venezuelan critic, wrote: 

“Gallegos pertenece al grupo de Albo- 
rada en que figuraban el malogrado Hen- 
rique Soublette, Julio Rosales, Julio Plan- 
chart, y Salustio que yo 
recuerde: todos mozos de talento formales, 
estudiosos y que no se dejaron arrastrar 
por el maleficio de la bohemia literaria que 
baldé6 a unos cuantos ingenios de la 
misma edad. De aquel grupo que publicé 
La Alborada, cendculo juvenil, ardoroso 
de entusiasmo, de fe y de esperanza, Julio 
Rosales es el mds esteta como se hubiera 
dicho hace veinte afios.’” 

Of this group of young men only the 
names of Gallegos and Planchart remain. 
La Alborada was, as Planchart says, “una 
revista semanal de escasa vida, pero sufi- 
ciente, para dejar un recuerdo,’ but it 
was also something more: it was the 
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medium in which Gallegos was first able 
to appear in print; it initiated him as a 
serious writer and social critic of his 
country; it was the medium through 
which Gallegos was first able to develop 
the social and political thought upon 
which he would base not only his art but 
his life. La Alborada and those associated 
with it were unwittingly launching one of 
Latin America’s great political and liter- 
ary figures. It was a modest beginning 
that hardly foreshadowed Dofia Barbara, 
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the presidency, and international literary 
acclaim. 
NOTES 
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One of the claims that the Spanish pica- 
resque novel has on the attention of the 
devotee of Spanish literature is the vital- 
ity evidenced by its periodic reappear- 
ance during the last three centuries. The 
evidence is to be found not only in repro- 
ductions of the old narrative form but in 
extensions and, sometimes, substantial 
transformations of themes and ideas. For 
various writers since the seventeenth cen- 
tury have recognized the rich potentiality 
of the Spanish picaresque novel of the 
Golden Age and have enlarged upon now 
one, now another of its fundamental 
aspects. 

The early continuers of the picaresque 
tradition, while following the general 
pattern of recounting the experiences of a 
homeless child who grows to maturity 
amidst numerous hardships, looked es- 
pecially to the most obvious features of 
their models, notably adventure, comedy, 
and satire. Examples are Gil Blas (1715- 
35) and Roderick Random (1748). These 
two novels can also appropriately be cited 
as belonging toa group that illustrates the 
extension of a specific theme found in 
Guzmdn de Alfarache (1599-1604). In his 
preface Smollett praises Cervantes and 
Lesage for their conception of the novel as 
a vehicle for satirizing the follies of human 
experience and says that he has followed 
Lesage as a model for his description of 
“the knavery and foibles of life.”” He does 
not mention Alemén, but whether the 
connection be direct or not, he crystal- 
lizes, with a sureness that places him a 
step beyond his French predecessor, a 
narrative idea imbedded in Aleméan’s 
novel: a youth’s recklessness and folly 


seen against the background of folly and 
deception in society at large.! Despite the 
superabundance of wanderings and mis- 
haps in Roderick Random, the theme 
stands out in sufficient clearness to repre- 
sent a step toward its use as a single major 
subject for novelistic treatment. 

Precisely such a simplification through 
concentration on a single theme is found 
in Pedro Sénchez (1883). Obviously recall- 
ing picaresque literature, especially Guz- 
mdn de Alfarache, Pereda takes as a 
unifying idea the vanity and folly of an 
individual’s life, deliberately aiming at 
the creation of a dominant narrative 
effect. His novel at the same time illus- 
trates the modern tendency to shift at- 
tention from a multiplicity of happenings 
to the central personage himself; and in 
harmony with this centralization, it mag- 
nifies another element that is intrinsic in 
Guzman de Alfarache: the protagonist’s 
retrospective, regretful contemplation of 
the vicissitudes and mistakes of his youth. 
This same element, to cite still another 
example of modification, is prominent in 
David Copperfield (1850), constituting in 
fact a tonal refrain. Dickens’ novel plainly 
receives impetus from the picaresque 
tradition, including the typical situation 
of an orphan child facing the uncertainties 
of life. Of greater interest perhaps, David 
Copperfield illustrates a transformation of 
the picaresque perspective, which comes 
about essentially through the predomi- 
nance of a spirit of love over satire. 

The kinship of these various novels to 
the seventeenth-century novel is found 
primarily in their formal characteristics. 
The personality of the central character 
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is in each case of less significance than the 
circumstances of his involvement in a 
general situation. Attention to the picaro’s 
psychology has been of more recent date,* 
and with it the vitality of the old genre 
has been demonstrated anew. For perhaps 
the richest potential of the seventeenth- 
century novel for modern development is 
its presentment of a situation in which 
the relationship between character and 
environment is the real basis of the story. 
Without being able to appreciate fully its 
possibilities for psychological fiction, the 
early novelists were conscious of the im- 
portance of environment as a personality 
factor and actually have left portraits, 
thinly sketched though they may be, of 
individuals molded by their immediate 
circumstances and their general surround- 
ings. When the picaro is observed from 
this viewpoint, his most fundamental per- 
sonality trait is his sensitiveness to an 
inferior position in society, and his life is 
seen to be a timorous but continuous 
striving, sometimes laughable and some- 
times pitiable, to compensate for the 
unfavorable circumstances that envelop 
him from the time of his childhood. 
Underlying this general inferiority com- 
plex is the insecurity of home and family 
typical of the picaro’s early years, and 
among the pertinent factors the status of 
being held in slight esteem is one of the 
most significant. If a writer of the present 
day were to concentrate upon this psycho- 
logical factor as the basis of a biograph- 
ical narrative and were to trace in his 
central character a growing realization of 
personal futility at once comical and sad, 
he would only be expanding on a subject 
already handled in the Spanish picaresque 
novel of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. An outstanding modern treat- 
ment. of such a psychological development 
is found in La vida initil de Pito Pérez 
(1938) by José Rubén Romero, an original 
and artistic reinterpretation of an old 
theme. Lazarillo de Tormes contains a 
suggestion of the idea, but El Buscén 
(1626) is the novel of the Golden Age that 


comes nearest to developing its narrative 
out of the personal motivations springing 
from the circumstances of being an un- 
wanted child. 

A story that handles the same theme in 
a mood of grimness and tragedy instead 
of comedy might easily escape our atten- 
tion as being relevant to a discussion of 
the picaresque novel. Yet the circum- 
stances that are used to explain a child’s 
start along the mockish, drifting course of 
a picaro could just as easily serve as the 
basis for a story of murderous and uncon- 
trollable violence. La familia de Pascual 
Duarte (1942) by Camilo José Cela illus- 
trates the latter development, and though 
it cannot be called a picaresque novel, it is 
a good example of a picaresque tale 
transformed. In its depiction of the pro- 
tagonist’s childhood it recalls especially 
La vida initil de Pito Pérez, but it also has 
an intrinsic kinship with El Buscén, 
which presents in a burlesque rather than 
sober mood the tragedy of an unwanted 
person. 

A comparison of these three novels will 
show how an old novelistic idea continues 
to demonstrate its vitality, and it will 
help to clarify one of the main psycho- 
logical concepts inherent in the Spanish 
picaresque novel. The comparison 
quires the comprehension of each story as 
a progressive narrative movement grow- 
ing out of an initial socio-psychological 
impetus. Despite differences in style, 
technique, and philosophical outlook, the 
three works have in common a funda- 
mental idea that provides the basis for 
the essential narrative impact. It is our 
task now to specify this basic feature for 
each of the three novels. 

From a structural viewpoint, El Bus- 
cén, like all the picaresque novels of the 
Golden Age, is loosely wrought; for it con- 
tains much comedy and burlesque inde- 
pendent of the central line of action. 
Nevertheless, the heart of the novel is the 
history of Pablos, a person of unfortunate 
family background, who tries in vain to rise 
above his origin; and it is altogether 
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probable that Quevedo composed his 
narrative with a much clearer objective 
of unified structure than he is given credit 
for. A definite psychological motivation 
starts Pablos on his course of vain seeking. 
As a child he feels the sting of an unsym- 
pathetic relationship at home, especially 
with his mother, a rather faithful copy of 
Celestina. When he requests of his mother 
and fails to get a denial of evil rumors 
about her, his shame prompts him to 
leave home.’ Denied a normal, dignified 
relationship in his own family, he joins 
don Diego Coronel, seeking to satisfy in 
the latter’s companionship, even though 
in the role of servant, the need of belong- 
ing which he had failed to satisfy at home. 
Don Diego accepts him as a friend, but 
when they reach Alcalé the distinction 
between social classes comes sharply to 
the fore, and Pablos is made acutely 
aware of his inferior position. His crude 
initiation into student life is also a cruel 
initiation into the social world. Seemingly 
content at first to join with bellacos, he 
soon sets out on his own, hoping to estab- 
lish himself in society. On one or two later 
occasions he associates briefly with profes- 
sional thieves and beggars, but these 
episodes are incidental to the main body 
of the narrative, which traces his futile 
efforts to gain a place of recognition in 
the world. His striving reaches its apogee 
as he attempts to make a rich marriage, 
only to be thwarted by don Diego, the 
one person who had seemed to recognize 
him as an individual worthy of sympathy 
and friendship. At this stage of his life 
Pablos exemplifies the picaro in his most 
ludicrous aspects, trying to achieve by 
deception the recognition and security 
that have always been denied him. 

The harsh realization of the impossi- 
bility of rising in the world, which comes 
to Pablos with his failure to make a 
profitable marriage, is the climax of his 
personal history, because it decisively 
marks his defeat. His consciousness of 
failure and of his own futility, though not 
specifically pointed out by the author, is 
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implicit in the remainder of the story. 
What follows the climactic episode is a 
rapid account of aimless wandering typi- 
cal of the final stage of picaresque devel- 
opment. Against a background of reckless 
abandon and hollow laughter, Pablos’ 
decision to set out for America in com- 
pany with a prostitute brings the story to 
a quick ending with the strong impact of 
tragedy. 

Since Quevedo indulges repeatedly in 
burlesque art ‘‘for art’s sake,” with atten- 
tion to social types and social conditions, 
one might understandably think that he 
is using the narration of events merely as 
a vehicle for his satirical mood. The 
question of character portrayal and its 
relation to plot in this novel, however, 
cannot be dismissed as incidental or even 
secondary to style and ideas. The author 
may have had no intention of writing 
what would now be called a novel of 
character, but there is no denying that 
El Buscén contains the solid fundaments 
of a socio-psychological plot that traces 
the hapless fate of an individual unfavor- 
ably situated in relation to groups 
(friends, family, society at large). The 
unifying narrative theme—and the essen- 
tial story—can very logically be regarded 
as centering on a character who, despite 
his outward callousness and apparent lack 
of sentiment, feels intensely lonely in the 
status of an excluded person. 

In La vida initil de Pito Pérez, Rubén 
Romero allows his protagonist to admit, 
in fact to emphasize, his own unhappiness, 
and makes perfectly clear that the basic 
reason for that unhappiness is a lack of 
sympathy and recognition from other 
people. Though Pito Pérez as a child was 
not ashamed of his family, he felt neg- 
lected and ignored. At the time of his 
birth he was deprived of his full share of 
milk in favor of a baby that was not even 
his mother’s, and later his brothers were 
always favored in the use of the family’s 
small resources. His brief experience as an 
acolyte ends in his being kept at home in 
almost complete seclusion. Lonely and 
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bored, he runs away, looking for adven- 
ture and fame. After a few typically 
picaresque episodes of trickery and decep- 
tion with different employers, he returns 
home, hoping above all to find a welcome, 
even if it has to be with a switch. He is 
met, instead, with complete indifference. 

Following these early and futile efforts 
to gain recognition in his own family, Pito 
begins to associate with idlers and gradu- 
ally acquires the habit of drink. He seeks 
with little success the love of young 
women and becomes more and more a 
rolling stone, trying to hide with the aid of 
aleohol his insignificance and unhappi- 
ness. There is in his seemingly carefree 
behavior the same effort to compensate 
for inferiority by way of humorous bra- 
vado and clownishness that one finds in 
the seventeenth-century picaro. He thus 
exhibits what is unquestionably a funda- 
mental aspect of picaresque behavior: an 
effort on the part of an ignored child to 
attract attention. Unlike the old pécaro, 
however, Pito Pérez withdraws from so- 
ciety in his maturity, becoming more a 
vagabond (in the role of peddler) than a 
rogue, seeking companionship with nature 
and even with the small bells that he 
carries with him as symbols of belonging- 
ness with towns of his native Michoacan. 
But his indifference to human beings is 
actually a defensive development that 
reaches finally an explosive point in his 
testamento. This bitter outburst is the key 
to his psychology. Standing out clearly as 
the dominant motive in his caustic social 
criticism is the castigatory reaction of one 
who wanted to belong and could not: “No 
cre{i en nadie. No respeté a nadie. ¢Por 
qué? Porque nadie creyé en mi, porque 
nadie me respeté.... De nifio, me ro- 
baste la escuela para que mis hermanos 
tuvieran profesién; de joven, me quitaste 
el amor, y en la edad madura, la fe y la 
confianza en m{ mismo.’’® 

Approaching the end of a life of disap- 
pointments, Pito Pérez is overwhelmed 
with self-pity and magnifies his misfor- 
tunes, especially his experiences in love. 
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“La caneca,”’ the woman’s skeleton that 
he considers a faithful companion, is a 
farcical substitute for someone to love, a 
grotesque display paralleling the bitter- 
ness of the testamento. The extremism that 
Pito thus exhibits in his last days is but 
an intensified manifestation of the lone- 
liness that he had previously expressed in 
softer tones, of which the following is a 
vivid example: ‘“Pobrecito del Diablo, 
qué ldstima le tengo, porque no ha ofdo 
jamds una palabra de compasién o de 
carifio.’”” 

The lyrical style of Rubén Romero, 
which gives his novel its major charm, 
creates a dominant tone of melancholic 
nostalgia for something that was ardently 
desired and never possessed. The reader 
may find himself interested primarily in 
this stylistic aspect but he must not forget 
that the novel is the lyrical account of an 
individual drama, and that at the heart 
of the drama is the intense loneliness of 
one who tries in vain to counterbalance 
people’s indifference to him. 

In El Buscén the disgracefulness of the 
child’s family receives major attention at 
the outset. In La vida initil de Pito Pérez 
the emphasis rests first on the family’s 
indifference. In La familia de Pascual 
Duarte both factors are prominent in 
shaping the hero’s adult experiences, and 
it is probable that Cela is remembering 
both of the earlier novels in connection 
with the subject of family background. 
Some of the passages in which Pascual 
speaks of his parents are typical of the 
burlesque art found in picaresque novels 
in general. Other passages recall more 
specifically Quevedo’s mock glorification 
of wretchedness and his feigned lack of 
feeling, displaying the grotesqueness of 
Quevedo’s style, but without his laugh- 
ter. For example, the description of the 
father’s death from rabies: “A m{ me asus- 
t6 un tanto que mi madre en vez de llorar, 
como esperaba, se riese, y no tuve mds 
remedio que ahogar las dos légrimas que 
quisieron asomarse cuando vi el caddver, 
que tenfa los ojos abiertos y llenos de 
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sangre y la boca entreabierta con la lengua 
morada media fuera.’ Or again, the de- 
scription of the death of Pascual’s idiot 
brother Mario, who drowned in a jar of 
oil: “Estaba en la misma postura que una 
lechuza ladrona a quien hubiera cogido 
un viento; voleado sobre el borde de la 
tinaja, con la nariz apoyada sobre el barro 
del fondo. Cuando lo levantamos, un 
hilillo de aceite le caia de la boca como una 
hebra de oro que estuviera devanando 
con el vientre.’” Such passages as these 
record the cruelty and bestiality of Pas- 
cual’s childhood surroundings. More 
prominent than the harshness in the early 
background, however, is a note of unsatis- 
fied longing for sympathy and esteem. It 
is in this respect especially that the novel 
recalls La vida initil de Pito Pérez. 

To produce a central narrative move- 
ment, Cela concentrates upon an unfold- 
ing of the childhood conditioning of his 
main character. The dominant factor in 
Pascual’s whole life experience is a strong 
feeling of inferiority and fear, growing out 
of his family relationship and soon devel- 
oping into cowardice. The same kind of 
arly development takes place in the 
picaro, but whereas the latter converts his 
cowardice into clownishness and accepts 
hard knocks with mock stoicism, Pascual 
Duarte harbors his resentment at other 
people’s scorn, as he does also his unhap- 
piness for his own pusillanimity, and he 
eventually strikes back violently like a 
cornered animal. Although the chronol- 
ogy of events is confused in the narration 

presumably following the disorganized 
thinking of Pascual as he writes his 
memoirs—it does not require much re- 
alignment to see that the main narrative 
movement is a progressively intensifying 
frustration followed by a progressively 
intensifying explosive release. Pascual 
swallows insults at the hands of his 
sister Rosario’s lover, the bully el F'stirao; 
he suppresses his hatred for the man,who, 
even before his father’s death, takes the 
latter’s place with his mother; and he 
harbors a glowing ember of hatred for his 
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mother, who continues to scorn him in 
his maturity as she had in his childhood. 
His first marriage, which affords a brief 
interlude of happiness, proves to be the 
occasion for a series of violent incidents 
that mark the periodic release of pent-up 
anger and vengefulness. In a gathering of 
friends on his return from his honeymoon 
he knifes one of the men who makes 
insinuating remarks concerning his fam- 
ily. When he goes home and finds that 
his wife has had an abortion after being 
thrown from the mare she was riding, he 
mutilates the animal in a bloody killing, 
plunging his knife into his victim “lo 
menos veinte veces.” Subsequent to this, 
when both his wife and his mother impress 
on him their slight estimate of his worth, 
he suppresses a desire to kill and leaves 
home, returning some months later only 
to find that his wife is with child by el 
Estirao. When she dies and he confronts 
once more the one person of his own sex 
who has most scornfully questioned his 
manhood, he acts cautiously and with an 
attitude of concession at first, and then 
with murderous violence he finally an- 
swers his enemy’s insults. 

Returning from prison three years after 
killing el Estirao, Pascual is still hoping 
for a peaceful and sympathetic family 
relationship, which he tries to attain in a 
second marriage. But his mother remains 
a constant irritant. Acting now with cool 
deliberation, as though answering an 
inevitable destiny, he kills his mother in 
a culmination of rebelliousness against 
an entire life of frustration and ineptness. 
What follows is left largely to the reader’s 
imagination, but presumably Pascual Du- 
arte has continued to kill, between prison 
terms, following now an uncontrollable 
compulsion. As he reviews his past while 
awaiting execution, he is neither rebellious 
nor remorseful. Instead, he is puzzled and, 
above all, sad. He tries to account for 
his situation by saying simply that he has 
been the victim of hard luck, thus (like 
the picaro) attributing his unhappy lot to 
a chain of unavoidable misfortunes. To 
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the reader, however, he is clearly an 
example of violent compensation for a 
feeling of inferiority that grows out of the 
ruelty and scorn of other people, begin- 
ning with his mother’s treatment when 
he was a child. Whatever we may add in 
elaborating on the philosophical implica- 
tions of the novel, there is no ignoring the 
fact that we have to do fundamentally 
with the story of an unwanted, despised 
person. 

In La familia de Pascual Duarte the 
psychological view of frustration and 
tension release is more clearly drawn than 
in the other two novels, but the three 
narratives have a definite structural simi- 
larity in that each presents a family 
background explanatory of the motives 
underlying the protagonist’s vain efforts 
to find sympathetic companionship with 
others, and records the harsh conse- 
quences of his failure. In all three the 
circumstances of family establish a rela- 
tionship between character and environ- 
ment and set in motion a development 
that gains momentum and moves on to 
an inevitable, unhappy end. In Pablos, as 
in his descendant Pito Pérez, the com- 
pensation for failure to gain recognition 
takes primarily the form of ostentatious 
action and feigned indifference, an out- 
come just as tragic from the viewpoint 
of individual personality as the violent 
compensatory release found in Pascual 
Duarte. 

Pablos, in fact, is the most pitiable of 
the three, because he utterly surrenders 
his individuality and accepts in hopeless 
resignation his own futility. His tragedy 
lies in the dissolution of his integrity as 
he gives himself up to a life of aimless 
drifting. Pito Pérez retains a certain dig- 
nity in his defeat, because he cries out 
defiantly, asserting himself in a kind of 
romantic rebelliousness and self-glorifica- 
tion. Pascual Duarte is an individual 
overwhelmed not only by a sense of 
futility in personal relations, but by a 
feeling of helplessness in the hands of fate 
or whatever power governs the universe. 
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In this respect especially he represents 
the twentieth-century obsession with the 
subject of man’s cosmic relevancy—or 
irrelevancy. He accepts the necessity of 
paying for his crimes and is humble in 
bowing his head before the law, which he 
assumes to be the will of Providence. But 
in his confusion there is an element of 
doubt (and in the author a certain irony) 
regarding the ways of a Providence that 
has lined his path with misfortune, 
planted in his instinctual nature the 
impulse to resist injustice, and then pun- 
ished him for the reaction which he could 
not prevent. Like his predecessors, Pas- 
cual Duarte is a soul gone astray, alone 
and drifting, but drifting more in cosmic 
than in earthly realms. Pablos feels above 
all the scorn of the social world; Pito 
Pérez rebels at man’s indifference to man; 
Pascual Duarte poses the question of 
10d’s indifference to man. 

The three stories thus deal with the 
ever-recurring subject of man’s tragic pre- 
dicament, with different points of em- 
phasis but with basically the same 
picaresque viewpoint. For each one elabo- 
rates on what is surely a fundamental of 
picaresque psychology: the wistful, un- 
satisfied quest on the part of an excluded 
person who wants desperately to belong 
to some recognized group. La familia de 
Pascual Duarte proves to be a transforma- 
tion of what could have been a picaresque 
tale, primarily because the individual’s 
adjustment follows a course of abnormal 
psychology instead of comical exhibition- 
ism; but even with this difference, it 
retains in its somber conclusion the same 
sorrowful admission of futility on the 
individual’s part that is found in the 
other two. The definite emergence of a 
dominant note of forlorn passivity is a 
basic element in each of the three novels. 
The brand of passivity seems to be pe- 
culiarly Spanish and peculiarly com- 
patible with the picaresque tradition. 
Perhaps this is a major explanation of the 
continuance of the picaresque tradition in 
Hispanic literature. 
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NOTES 

1 Alem4n makes it clear that he had in mind a 
theme of this kind, though he weights it heavily 
with moralism, emphasizing his hero’s wilful 
disregard of good advice; cf. his own definition 
of his subject in his foreword to the reader: 
Guzmén de Alfarache, ed. Gili y Gaya, 1 (Ma- 
drid, 1926), 36-37. 

?As an example of a 19th-century novelist’s 
interest in the psychology of the picaro, one 
can cite Galdés, who thinks of el picarismo as 
being a persistent Spanish malady. He shows 
his interest in the subject in one of his novels 
in particular: Lo prohibido (1885). If judged 
only by its formal aspects, this novel has but 
slight picaresque resemblance; yet it unmis- 
takably portrays in the protagonist the moral 
softness of one who, like the picaro, drifts with 
the current: see my article “A Galdosian 
Version of Picaresque Psychology,’ MLF, 
xxxvu (1953), 1-12. As for scholars, only in 
recent years have they become interested in 
the picaro as an individual human being re- 
acting psychologically to his environment. 

+ For a detailed discussion of this subject with 
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reference to one picaro, see my article ‘“‘The 
Picaresque Psychology of Guzmén de Alfa- 
rache,”’ HR, xx1 (1953), 107-119. 

‘Cela’s inclination toward the picaresque is 
well known. Cf. Jacob Ornstein and James Y. 
Causey, “Camilo José Cela—Spain’s new 
Novelist,”’ Books Abroad, xxvi1 (1953), 136- 
137. They note that Cela ‘“‘adopted the form 
and even the archaic style of the Golden Age 
picaresque novel to present the autobiography 
of a criminal awaiting execution.”’ 

5 A.A. Parker, “The Psychology of the Picaro 
in El Buscén,’’ MLR, xu (1947), 58-69, con- 
siders Pablos’ shame for his mother’s reputa- 
tion the cause of an overcompensation that 
marks his subsequent behavior. I regard 
Pablos’ feeling of inferiority as resting on a 
broader base, but his relationship with his 
mother is unquestionably a major initial factor. 
* La vida initil de Pito Pérez, México: Edi- 
torial Porrua, 1946, pp. 183-184. 

7 Ibid., p. 89. 

8 La familia de Pascual Duarte, Barcelona: 
Ediciones Desiino, 1951, p. 91. 

* Ibid., p. 97. 


NOTAS SOBRE ANTIGUAS LENGUAS DE LA 
PENINSULA IBERICA 


R. A. Det Piero, Harvard University 
Zastcex, Southwestern University 


El problema de las lenguas y pueblos 
hispdnicos anteriores a la romanizacién 
es una cuestién de palpitante interés 
cultural e histérico, y de cuya investiga- 
cién podran desprenderse resultados nada 
despreciables en el campo de la lingiifstica 
romance. Ha sido objeto de estudios im- 
portantes por parte de Huebner, Delgado, 
Gémez-Moreno, Schulten, Tovar y otros 
eruditos. 

He aqui algunos resultados del estado 
actual de la investigacién: 

1) Durante mucho tiempo se habia 
creido que el vascuence—tnica lengua 
indigena que pervive en la Europa Occi- 
dental—derivaba del habla de los iberos, 
y que estos tiltimos eran los indigenas que 
en tiempos prerromanos habitaban todo 
el territorio de la Peninsula. Pero actual- 
mente, tanto la ecuacién ‘“‘vascuence 
igual a ibérico”’ como la idea de un sus- 
trato tinico han sido del todo abandonh- 
das. Se sabe ademés que en tiempos 
anteriores a la romanizaciOn el vascuence 
ocup6 un 4rea limitada, no mucho mayor 
de la que le corresponde en la actualidad. 

2) Sentado ya que no puede hablarse 
de un sustrato tinico, sino de muchos, 
diremos que algunos de los mismos son 
conocidos (vasco y celta), otros no 
(ibérico y tartesio). 

3) Consecuencias lingiiisticas: ciertas 
caracteristicas fonéticas del espafiol, y 
algunas palabras de dificil etimologia 
pueden explicarse satisfactoriamente a 
base del vascuence y de las lenguas 
célticas. 

Presentadas de antemano las primeras 
dos tesis, pasaremos a aclararlas breve- 
mente: 

1) He aqui algunas de las razones en 
que se basa la primera afirmacién que 
hacemos arriba: 
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a. La mayoria de los testimonios 
antiguos hablan de los iberos como una 
de las razas 0 naciones peninsulares, no 
como los habitantes de toda la Hispania 
prerromana. Segtin Esquilo y Estrabén, 
poblaban desde la Serrania de Denia 
hasta los Pirineos orientales. Polibio los 
retrae un poco hacia el sur, sefialando su 
limite por encima de Sagunto. Pero, por 
otra parte, los autores antiguos citan a 
los vascones como pueblo distinto, 
asignandoles un frea no mucho mayor 
de la que les corresponde actualmente. Es 
conocido el testimonio de Avieno, que 
nos habla de los “inquietos vascones.””! 

b. La arqueologia confirma, en ese 
sentido, el testimonio de la geografia 
clésica: no existen vasquismos percep- 
tibles (sobre todo en onomAastica personal, 
que es lo que mds interesa) mas que en 
una regién muy limitada.? 

c. Hay en espafiol toda una serie de 
palabras de etimologia dudosa o desco- 
nocida (como “cama,” “balsa,” “sarna,” 
“cerro,” “barranco,” “perro’’), y que han 
sido encasilladas bajo el nombre genérico 
(no muy adecuado) de “palabras de 
substratum.” Ahora bien, el vascuence 
sdlo explica un ntiimero muy limitado de 
dichas voces, lo cual indica que no es la 
supervivencia de una tinica lengua prela- 
tina. 

2) Toca ahora referirnos a dos im- 
portantes sustratos desconocidos: 

a. El ibérico es lengua aislada. Lo poco 
que de él se sabe procede de unas cien 
inscripciones. En total sdlo se conocen 
unas seiscientas o setecientas palabras, 
muchas de las cuales son nombres propios. 
Una de las inscripciones mas importantes 
es el plomo de Alcoy, en caracteres 
j6nicos arcaicos.? Las monedas y demas 
inscripciones en caracteres ibéricos se 
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hallaron sédlo en la parte oriental de la 
Peninsula. Los iberos habitaron la zona 
del levante; a ellos pertenecerian, pues, 
las tribus y pueblos que los romanos 
llamaron “‘bastitanos,” ‘“‘contestanos,” 
“edetanos,” “ilercaones’”’ y “laietanos.”’ 
Se cree que el ibérico recibié préstamos 
semiticos a través del fenicio. Asi por 
ejemplo, la palabra “‘eban’”’ podria ser el 
equivalente del hebreo “eben.’”’ Hemos 
notado que la forma “adin’”’ aparece a 
menudo, tanto en forma de prefijo como 
de sufijo, e inclusive en la conocida Turma 
Sallvitana, inscripcién latina del bronce 
de Ascoli* (las formas ‘“Balceadin,” 
“‘Adin-Meles,” “‘Sosin-Adin”’ aparecen en 
el citado bronce; “Sesdirgadedin,”’ en el 
plomo de Alcoy, etc). Aqui también cabe 
la pregunta de si se trataria de un prés- 
tamo fenicio que significaria hombre. 
e-ba-n e-ba-n-e-n En este ejemplo (la 
lectura responde al sistema de Gdémez- 
Moreno) se advierte la presencia del 
sufijo “en”; el mismo aparece repetida- 
mente en ibérico, se da también en 


bereber, y sirve en vascuence para formar 
el genitivo (aparece en apellidos como 
““Miquelarena’’). 

Del mismo modo como el sufijo ‘‘-en”’ 
seria una relacién entre el ibérico y el 


bereber, los gentilicios en “‘-tar’’ consti- 
tuyen una coincidencia vasco-ibérica. 
Formas con dicho sufijo gentilicio apa- 
recen en monedas ibéricas: en una hallada 
en Jativa tenemos “‘Saitabietar,”’ que con 
toda probabilidad equivale al latin 
“Saetabenses” (“los de JAtiva’”’). Otra 
similitud vasco-ibérica seria el articulo, 
que en ambas lenguas aparece en forma 
de vocal pospuesta. Esto ha hecho pensar 
en el ibérico como una especie de enlace 
entre Africa y el mundo vasco. 

Bien que hemos sefialado un par de 
relaciones aisladas entre el ibérico y el 
vascuence (que no bastan para establecer 
un parentesco entre ambos), diremos que 
este ultimo, con sus caracteristicas pecu- 
liarisimas, nos da una idea de lo que 
pudieron haber sido las lenguas eurasid- 
ticas prehistéricas, anteriores a la difu- 
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sién de los grandes troncos lingiiisticos 
(indoeuropeo, uraloaltaico, ugrofinico, 
osmanli, ete.). 

I] tartesio es la lengua de la civiliza- 
cién que florecié al sur de la Peninsula 
entre los siglos X y VI A.C. Numerosas 
referencias a los tartesios se hallan en el 
Antiguo Testamento. Los profetas 
hebreos predicen la ruina de ‘Tarshish,” 
y se nos dice que Jonss, rehusando some- 
terse al mandato divino de predicar en 
Ninive, se embareé en una nave fenicia 
rumbo a esa misma regién. De la lengua 
de los tartesios muy poco es lo que se sabe. 
Algunas de sus inscripciones han sido 
leidas con relativa facilidad, gracias a que 
estan en caracteres muy semejantes a los 
fenicios. Sin embargo, la lengua no ha 
podido ser descifrada. 

Tartesos representa una cultura su- 
perior. Se trata de una regién riquisima 
desde el punto de vista arqueolégico. No 
se sabe con exactitud el origen de esa 
civilizacién, mas se supone que fué la 
primera regién de Europa en que se 
practiced el cultivo de la tierra. De gran 
importancia son también los monumentos 
megaliticos, que datan de la edad de 
bronce.® 

Ofrece especial interés una inseripcién 
que se encontré en el Algarves (Portugal), 
y que ha sido leida aunque no descifrada. 
Sus caracteres son de tipo fenicio, es decir, 
semejantes a los antiguos alfabetos griego 
vy latino (que procedieron del fenicio) y al 
viejo alefato hebreo. Una de las palabras 
de dicha inseripcién es “saronna”’; segtin 
sugiere Tovar podria acaso referirse a 
“Sérynthos,”’ lo cual haria suponer rela- 
ciones con el Asia Menor. Pero todo ello 
no pasa de la mera hipotesis. 

Mas arriba haciamos referencia a los 
dos sustratos conocidos: el vascuence y el 
celta. Siendo el primero lengua viva, 
perfectamente estudiada, no seria éste el 
lugar para referirnos a él. Tengamos en 
cuenta, sin embargo, que se trata de una 
lengua anterior no s6lo a la romanizacién, 
sino también a la indoeuropeizacién de la 
Peninsula (que se debié principalmente 
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a las lenguas y pueblos célticos, y parece 
haber tenido gran importancia en el 
pasado prehistérico de la misma). 

E] paso de los celtas por la Peninsula 
aparece confirmado por una serie de 
top6nimos. Asi por ejemplo, algunos de 
los puestos de los Pirineos tienen nombres 
célticos acabados en el sufijo ‘“‘-dun’”’: 
“Verdtin”, “Navardtin”’, ete. 

También ofrecen interés los hidrénimos 
celtas.’ Se sabe que los de Hispania fueron 
celtas “pe”, y no “que”, es decir, que 
estaban emparentados lingiiisticamente 
con los irlandeses mds bien que con los 
britdnicos.’ celtibérico tiene una de- 
clinacién tipicamente indoeuropea y que, 
por tanto, se asemeja bastante a la griega 
y a la latina. Asi por ejemplo, el nomina- 
tivo singular de la declinacién vocdlica 
que corresponde a la segunda latina 
presenta la desinencia ‘“‘os.’’ acusativo 
es en “-om” (por ejemplo, al nominativo 
“wéramos” corresponde el acusativo 
“wéramom’’). El celtibérico es lengua 
muy conservadora, es decir, muy préxima 
a su fuente indoeuropea. Muestra de ello 
seria, por ejemplo, la forma “wiros 
wéramos,”’ que aparece en una inscripeion 
de Pefialba. De acuerdo con la interpre- 
tacién de Tovar, significaria “varén ele- 
vado,” es decir, “jefe supremo.” Cf. la 
forma “wiros” con la raiz indoeuropea 
“wiro.” En cuanto a “wéramos,” ndétese 
que presenta un prefijo “‘wer-,’’ que, 
evidentemente, es el equivalente fonético 
del griego “hypér,” por ejemplo. En 
efecto, la sonorizacién de la sorda inter- 
vocdlica es un fenédmeno tipicamente 
celta. Ahora bien, la desaparicién del 
fonema indoeuropeo que corresponde a 
la “pi” intervocdlica de “hypér’” no es 
mas que la etapa ultima de ese proceso 
de sonorizacién. 

La primera mencién de los vascos de 
que tengamos noticia aparece en una 
moneda de Pamplona: ba-r-s-cu-n-e-s. 
Evidentemente, esta forma “barscunes” 
es un ejemplo de nominativo plural de la 
declinacién consondntica, en que la desi- 
nencia “-es’’ coincide con la tercera del 
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griego y del latin. El dativo plural de la 
tere. declinacién celtibérica tiene mar- 
cada semejanza con el latin: presenta la 
desinencia “‘-ubus” (cf. latin -ibus). Esta 
atestiguada en el nombre “areicordticu- 
bos” (para los de Areicorata). 

Hemos citado sélo unos pocos ejemplos: 
los suficientes como para dar al lector una 
idea del cardcter indoeuropeo de esas 
inscripciones. En cuanto a la escritura, 
parece que ese sistema mixto (en parte 
alfabético y en parte sil4bico) fué usado 
por los iberos desde época muy remota, 
y fué mas tarde adoptado por los invasores 
celtas. Ocurrié pues en la Hispania prerro- 
mana algo semejante a lo que tuvo lugar 
en Chipre: el chipriota, especie de dialecto 
griego, recibié un sistema de escritura que 
ya estaba en boga en la isla antes de que 
la helenizacién de la misma tuviera lugar. 

Los celtas dejaron muy poeas palabras; 
casi todas ellas pasaron al espafiol a través 
del latin (por ejemplo, “palafrén,” que 
estudié Menéndez-Pidal, ete.). Uno de 
los rasgos del espafiol de origen celta es 
la tterminacién ‘‘-ego,’”’ que aparece en 
palabras como “‘palaciego y levaniego.”’ 
Se trata de un sufijo que servia para 
formar patronimicos.’ 

Lo que si tiene gran importancia en 
lingiiistica romance es el fenémeno de la 
sonorizacién de la sorda intervocilica 
(pratu > prado), que ocurre sélo—tengé- 
moslo presente—en las lenguas romance 
occidentales, es decir, en las regiones mds 
o menos celtizadas: lenguas galo e ibero- 
romance, dialectos del norte de Italia; 
pero no se da, por ejemplo, en italiano 
literario ni en rumano. 

Hemos citado dos hechos relacionados 
con el sustrato celta. Nos referiremos 
ahora finalmente a la influencia del otro 
sustrato conocido: el vasco. Salta a la 
vista que el vascuence tiene, en fonética, 
estrechos puntos de contacto con el 
espafiol: la erre multiple, la pobreza del 
vocalismo (las cinco vocales espafiolas, de 
timbre tan definido, son también las 
tinicas del vasco) y la frecuencia de la 
silaba directa. Citaremos, por tiltimo, la 
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opinién del profesor André Martinet, 
segiin la cual la influencia vasca habria 
sido la causa principal de la gran revolu- 
cién fonética del siglo XVI."° Otro inte- 
rés que ofrece el vascuence radica en el 
hecho de que explica, como dejamos 
dicho arriba, parte del! llamado “substra- 
tum ibérico”’: izquierdo,"' cerdo, zorro, 
Garcia,” etc. 

Lo dicho hasta aqui no ha tenido otro 
objeto mds que poner al lector en contacto 
con un importante campo de la investi- 
gacién en que todavia resta muchisimo 
por hacer: “la empresa es halagadora— 
al decir del maestro Gémez-Moreno.—Y 
no cede en primacia por lo trascendental 
a ninguna otra de su género.” 


NOTAS 


‘ Homenaje a Menéndez-Pidal (1925), 11, 476. 
? Gémez-Moreno cree con fundamento (Ibid. 
p. 478) que los vascones, riberefios del Ebro 
en tiempos primitivos, se retrajeron a las 
actuales provincias vascas en tiempos muy 
posteriores « la invasién romana. 

Véase Revista de Filologia Espanola, afio 1922, 
p. 341. 

* Dicho monumento es una plancha de bronce, 
de 17 por 34 centimetros, y que consigna, en 
latin, el acta de un consejo de guerra celebrado 
en Ascoli en el afio 90 A.C. Se registra en él la 
concesién de la ciudadania romana a 30 his- 
panos que militaron bajo Geno Pompeyo 
Estrabén en la guerra social: la primera vez 
que la ciudadania romana era concedida a 
extranjeros. 

® Varios de estos monumentos est4n en Ante- 
quera. Uno de ellos tiene cierto parecido con 
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el Tesoro de Atreo en Micenas. Otro es un 
magnifico dolmen. 

* Gomez-Moreno, op. cit., p. 484. 

7 El sufijo ‘‘-dun’’ deriva del celta ‘“‘tunum,” 
equivalente fonético del inglés ‘‘town.’”? El 
nombre ‘Deva,”’ de dos rios de Espafia, signi- 
fica ‘‘diosa.’’ Los celtas consideraban a los 
rios divinidades femeninas. Es por eso que 
casi todos los rios de Francia tienen nombre 
de género femenino. El hidrénimo ‘Navia” 
proviene de la deidad céltica que corresponde 
a las ‘“matres’’? del Fausto de Goethe. 

§ Los distintos pueblos célticos fueron clasi- 
ficados en dos grupos, ‘‘pe’’ y “que,’’ segtin 
el tratamiento que en sus respectivas lenguas 
sufrié la labiovelar indoeuropea. El indo- 
europeo tuvo un fonema consistente en una 
articulacién velar y una resonancia labial. En 
algunas lenguas indoeuropeas dicho fonema 
paso a ser labial, en tanto que en otras produjo 
una gutural. Cf. Latin “quinque,” griego 
“pénte” (dialecto dtico), sAnscrito ‘“pancha.”’ 
En las distintas lenguas célticas la labiovelar 
indoeuropea sufre uno u otro tratamiento, lo 
cual proporciona un criterio para su clasifi- 
cacion. 

*Ejemplo de esto es la inscripcién en que se 
lee: ‘‘Mon(umentum) Ambati Pentovieci 
Ambatiq(um).’’ ‘‘Pentovieci’’ es celtismo por 
“Filii Pentovii.” Véase Boletin de la Real 
Academia de la Historia, 1905, p. 305. 

© André Martinet: ‘‘De la sonorisation des 
occlusives initiales en basque,’’ Word, V1, iii, 
224. 

" “Tz7quierdo”’ viene del vasco ‘‘ezku erdi,’’ 
literalmente, ‘‘mano media.”’ En esto el vasco 
coincide con las lenguas finougras, en que 
también se dice ‘‘media mano,”’ ‘‘medio pie,’’ 
etc. “Izquierdo”? se conservé en portugués, 
catal4n y provenzal. 

2 La palabra vasea de que proviene ‘‘Garcia”’ 
parece ser un préstamo del celta, relacionado 
con laraiz indoeuropea que daen latin ‘‘ursus,”’ 
en griego “arktos,”’ en sdnscrito “rkss,”’ etc. 
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TWO NOVELS BY LUIS ROMERO 
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To those who have some interest in the 
literature of Spain as it has developed 
since the end of the Spanish Civil War it 
must be evident that it lacks a feeling of a 
continuity of tradition; this same lack is 
even more pronounced in the field of intel- 
ligent research into and comment on this 
literature outside of Spain. We must es- 


tablish a tradition, a frame of reference, — 


for the post-Civil War literature of Spain. 
For instance, who are the major figures 
in today’s literature, in this case, in the 
novel? Four names are the ones which 
have the best odds of being mentioned: 
Zunzunegui, Cela, Carmen Laforet, and 
Gironella. Of these, Zunzunegui is not a 
distinctly post-war literary figure, since 
his first novel was published in 1931. Cela 
and Laforet are perhaps the Spanish 
novelists best known outside of Spain, but 
they are rather more unique than repre- 
sentative of the contemporary novelists. 
Gironella is the one of those mentioned 
who would seem to align himself most 
readily with whatever characteristics the 
present-day Spanish novel has. Carmen 
Laforet won the first Premio Nadal 
awarded, for 1944, with her novel Nada; 
and Gironella’s Un hombre won the Nadal 
Prize for 1946. 

The most obvious means at our dispo- 
sal, if we are to avoid the accusation, if 
not the actual fact, of treating our subject 
in a void, is to establish a list of major 
figures and study their interrelationships, 
their similarity or dissimilarity, their 
unity or disunity. With what are they 
concerned? What is their attitude toward 
events of the recent past, toward their 
Spain, toward their world? Thus we may 
be able to work out some design, some 
frame of reference by which to judge on 
its own merits what young Spanish 
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minds are producing, avoiding the applica- 
tion of standards which are not necessarily 
applicable to Spanish literature. 

Luis Romero would seem to merit our 
consideration as a worthy candidate for 
inclusion in this list. Romero is a resident 
of Barcelona for most of the year, al- 
though he travels extensively; he is a 
Catholic, as he says, “by birth, education 
and belief.””’ He spent something more 
than a year in Buenos Aires, where he 
wrote his first novel, La noria (Barcelona, 
1952), with which he won the Premio 
Nadal for 1951, thus joining a small but 
distinguished group of winners of Spain’s 
foremost literary prize. La noria is an 
outstanding piece of literature, a remark- 
ably skillful first novel that places its 
author wel! up front in the competition 
for recognition as one of Spain’s leading 
young novelists. This novel, together 
with Carta de ayer (Barcelona, 1953), 
Romero’s second novel, shows great 
promise for the future of Spanish letters. 

It would be fitting here to outline the 
plot of La noria; but there is no plot, no 
single hero or leading character. The 
people of Barcelona are the leading 
characters of this novel, which covers 
some twenty-four hours of life in this 
large, cosmopolitan Spanish city. In 
each of the 37 chapters which make up 
the novel the author focuses our attention 
on a different individual; and in each, very 
unobtrusively, the person who is to be 
the subject of the succeeding chapter is 
presented. Thus, we are introduced to a 
generous portion of Barcelona’s pop- 
ulation—doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
thieves, prostitutes and clerks, street 
vendors and taxi drivers, students and 
professors, gamblers and drunkards, 
religious and _ irreligious, liberal and 
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conservative, wealthy and well-to-do and 
poor: in the pages of La noria we meet 
all of them. The people of Barcelona, the 
people of Spain, the people of the world 
are the heroes of this novel: their strug- 
gles, their happiness and their sorrow, 
their defeats and their victories, big and 
small. 

It would seem that Romero set out to 
write an unconventional novel: La noria 
is episodic, it ignores the demands of plot 
and sub-plot, and it casts 37 different 
people in the roles of principals. It adds 
much to the dramatic effectiveness of the 
novel that the author has observed the 
unity of time: the whole action covers 
the period of one day, from dawn to 
dawn. Equally effective is the unity of 
place: the entire action takes place in 
Barcelona. There is a certain element of 
surprise as we approach the closing 
chapters and become aware of the extent 
and diversity of the experiences we have 
had in the short period of twenty-four 
hours. The novel moves at an extremely 
rapid pace from start to finish, in perfect 
mimicry of the rapid pace of the metro- 
politan area in which the story unfolds. 
By the skillful manipulation of tenses 
and the necessary flashbacks for back- 
ground material, the author is successful 
in keeping up the pace. Wherever possible 
the present tense is used, serving not only 
to speed up the action but also to heighten 
the illusion of reality; by such a simple 
expedient the author removes himself 
from the scene and forces the people to 
play their own roles. There are very few 
descriptive passages as such: yet we are 
constantly aware of the physical world 
through which Romero’s people move. 
It is not the author telling us about this 
world; we know it from the novel’s 
characters themselves. Our observation of 
these people is so close, so personal, that 
it is impossible not to become familiar 
with the objects and the locales so closely 
associated with their daily life. The net 
effect of these devices is an intensity and 
vividness that is something more than 
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“holding the mirror up to life’’——this is 
life itself. 

In each of the chapters we meet an 
individual and accompany him or her in 
the discharge of his duties or the pursuit 
of his happiness. All of our perceptions 
are brought into sharp focus on this one 
individual; there is an obvious effort on 
the part of the author to put blinders on 
our mind’s eyes to cut out any distract- 
ing elements. We are allowed to see and 
hear only one individual, to the extent 
that often we hear only the words of our 
friend and those of the other party are 
left blank. Romero uses the thought se- 
quence as well with uncommon skill and 
aptness. Reading this novel is a personal, 
living experience, an illusion of pulsing 
life created by an artist with words, a 
keen, knowing observer of humanity. 

Where some other modern novelists 
have sought to satirize or ridicule hu- 
manity, where they have insisted on ex- 
posing man’s bitterness, his moral and 
spiritual poverty and his consequent 
despair, Romero has been just as insistent 
on treating man with tenderness and 
understanding, on exposing his capacity 
for good as well as his apparent predilec- 
tion for evil, on giving expression to 
another human virtue, hope. La noria 
may be considered a declaration of faith 
in humanity. It is not an inspirational 
work, nor is it obviously religious in 
nature; but man’s spirituality is never 
very far in the background. Even Dorita, 
a prostitute whose dawn homecoming we 
witness in the first chapter, feels im- 
pelled to thank God for the success of her 
evening. This is certainly an exotic kind 
of Christianity, and Dorita is a very 
naive young lady. But the point is that 
God is present in her mind, and in the 
author’s mind, a God capable of com- 
passion and love. Many episodes in the 
novel are saved from the banality and 
bitterness that most modern writers 
would serve up, elevated to a spiritual 
level by the sympathy and understanding 
and good will of the author. Romero’s 
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concern is for humanity in its normal, 
everyday pursuit of life and his treat- 
ment is one based on a sympathetic 
understanding of the duality of man’s 
nature. It is evident that the author’s 
belief is in the three cardinal virtues, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, rather than 
in the three substitutes which the modern 
world continually seems to be suggesting, 
Doubt, Despair, and Hate. 

Carta de ayer (Barcelona, 1953) is a 
second, very different novel by Luis 
Romero. It is a highly personal love story, 
full of frustration and despair, clearly 
foredoomed from its very beginning to 
some tragic denouement. The story un- 
folds in the first person as the young, 
sensitive intellectual, poet, literary critic, 
scenario writer, and novelist tells of his 
love affair with an older married woman. 
After introducing himself and intimating 
to the reader something of the tragic 
nature of his role—the shadow of some 
great tragedy has fallen across his life 
and he has lost his Claudia—the narrator 
races back through time to the beginning 
of his story in a cheap café in Barcelona 
in the early 1950’s. This shuttling back 
and forth in time, from present to past, 
from past to present, characterizes the 
whole novel. 

At the time of the meeting between 
Claudia and the young man—it is a 
curious fact that he remains unnamed 
throughout the whole novel—the latter 
is in his mid-twenties and has achieved 
some small reputation in the literary 
world as a critic and as the author of a 
small volume of poetry. He possesses 
great confidence in his abilities and is 
equally confident that he has found the 
formula for a happy life. He has been 
living in his own universe, of which he is 
the center, with everyone and everything 
else revolving about this center. Suddenly 
he is no longer the center; a new body has 
entered the system and he finds himself 
displaced, describing an orbit about 
Claudia. Overwhelmed at first by his new 
found love, he is hardly aware of the 
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changed situation. So consuming is his 
love for Claudia that everything that 
has been his life before is obliterated by 
her. His gradual realization of this fact 
leads to spasmodic efforts to take up his 
work again, in an increasingly desperate 
attempt to reorder his world along the old 
pattern. However, his attempts to re- 
awaken his creative instincts become 
increasingly half-hearted and his literary 
work is limited to the translation of 
mediocre novels, which he despises but 
accepts as an economic necessity, and his 
morbid preoccupation with a novel the 
plot of which parallels and forecasts the 
course of his affair with Claudia. Love 
has blanketed him, sapped him of his 
energies, rendered him powerless to carry 
on his life’s work. His struggle against 
this is the subject of the novel. 

This is certainly not a novel of action; 
the whole work is narrative and there are 
only a dozen or so lines of dialogue in its 
two hundred and some pages. We see 
things through the very subjective eyes 
of the principal character, and his mental 
attitude colors and shades every aspect of 
the tale. In fact the young poet is the 
only character in the novel. Even Claudia, 
the pivotal point in the whole story, is 
known only through the narrator’s mind; 
she never assumes a real presence in the 
novel, she is never more than a shadow, 
a ghost, perhaps the personification of 
fate—a tribute to the author’s novelistic 
skill in creating an atmosphere that main- 
tains the suspense at a high level. We 
know from the first pages of the book 
that some tragedy has befallen these two. 
But it is not until the very last pages that 
we learn of her death in a powerfully 
dramatic scene in which the author skill- 
fully creates the murky atmosphere in 
which the drama of Claudia’s murder is 
carried out. 

However, this love story is only a point 
of departure; it is a window through 
which we can look into the leading char- 
acter’s soul and, perhaps, into the soul of 
Spanish youth of the post-war period. 
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Romero goes to considerable pains to 
develop his character as an egocentric, 
self-sufficient type, prone to withdraw 
within himself because of a feeling of 
superiority and fastidiousness. He has cut 
all family ties and has disassociated him- 
self from any and all family affairs, re- 
fusing to have anything to do with his 
mother and his stepfather. His mother’s 
remarriage, which he seems to have taken 
as a personal affront, coupled with the 
stresses of the Civil War, have turned 
him into a bitter, isolated young man. 
It is difficult to define the character that 
Romero has created in Carta de ayer, sur- 
rounded as he is by an atmosphere of 
desperation and frustration that may be 
misleading. It is difficult because we are 
really dealing with two characters, both 
in the same person, a sort of literary adapta- 
tion of the “before and after” advertise- 
ment. There is a duality in the time 
element of the novel; we hear the story 
from its hero, not as it happens, but as it 
has happened. Thus we come to know 
not only the immature and adolescent 
youth that was, but the older man that is, 
more experienced and ready to accept the 
responsibility for the actions which he 
now recognizes for what they are. The 
protagonist’s explanations of his actions 
often have the ring of self-pity and self- 
love. But the man who is delving into the 
past, exposing his most intimate thoughts, 
is constantly judging these events from an 
older, wiser point of view. Each time the 
youth that was cries out against the Fate 
that has forced him into the role of help- 
less lover, each time he tries to place the 
blame for his tragic role on a baleful Fate, 
the older man is forced by the inner hon- 
esty that is the one good result of the 
love affair to recognize that the fate 
that pursues him is his own weakness, his 
own lack of discipline, his own selfish, 
self-centered attitude. In a sense the 
novel is a tragedy of delayed adolescence; 
what is to be expected as natural in a 
youth of 15 or 16, is somehow tragic, 
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weak, irrational in an older man of 25 or 
26. 

Carta de ayer is a serious, sombre novel, 
almost completely intellectual in appeal, 
devoid of humor. It will not be a popular 
book, partly for what it says, partly for 
the way it is said. For some it might be 
offensive, because in a sense it is not a 
moral tale: there is no indication that the - 
young man has paid or will pay his debt 
to society for the murder of Claudia. In 
fact, his punishment is within himself, in 
the recognition of what he has made of 
his life, the utter and complete ruin and 
barrenness with which he must live out 
his days; and in his final acceptance of 
full blame, in that he had rejected and 
forgotten the most elementary truths. 
“The roots of my trouble are without any 
doubt in the sin of pride.” The final 
‘Judgment’ of the novel is not of the 
young man’s crime, but rather of the 
moral disintegration which caused the 
crime. 

La noria and Carta de ayer are different, 
divergent in conception and execution. 
The first is broad in scope, seeking to 
embrace the widest possible range of 
characters. The second is the exact op- 
posite, narrowing our vision down to one 
single person, making every other char- 
acter secondary to him, almost unim- 
portant. From the point of view of tech- 
nique and style these two novels belie the 
arguments of certain critics of Spanish 
literature who accuse the present-day 
generation of writers of fear of innovation. 
Romero has developed a different tech- 
nique in each novel; in neither case is it a 
conventional one. In La _ noria the 
staccato, spontaneous action, the sudden 
shifts from dialogue to monologue, the 
swift, precise sketches of a series of 
characters, the graphic, vivid settings are 
life itself. In Carta de ayer one character is 
the subject of the novel and the move- 
ment parallels exactly the slow, tortured 
processes of his thinking as he gropes for 
some escape. Suspense is maintained 
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throughout the tale, to build up to a 
swift, breath-taking climax at the very 
end. 

Both novels are important and thought 
provoking when considered in relation 
to the whole contemporary literary scene 
in Spain. They are surely Spanish novels 
in every respect: little or no effort has 
been made to cast them in the mold of 
modern European literature for the sake 
of acceptance through conformity. It has 
been rather positively stated that nothing 
good can come out of Spain under the 
present circumstances, that the spirit of 
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literary adventure, the desire to experi- 
ment, has been lost. Here are two novels 
that answer these demands. Romero has 
certainly found the desire and incentive 
to experiment and to delve deeply into 
the contemporary life of Spain. His name 
must surely be added to the growing list 
of outstanding young authors who refuse 
to be impressed by the lack of enthusiasm 
that is their lot outside of Spain. 


NOTE 
Romero’s 3rd novel, Las viejas voces, was 


published in 1955 by Editorial Exito, Barce- 
lona. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


SUMMER STUDY IN MEXICO 


Occasionally I see inquiries in Hispania 
ubout summer sessions in Spanish-speaking 
countries which would be suitable for college 
students. I would like to call the attention of 
your readers to a summer course in Mexico 
City to which I took some Winthrop College 
students this past summer. 

Since its formation in 1942 the Instituto 
Mexicano-Norteamericano de Relaciones Cul- 
turales has devoted most of its efforts to teach- 
ing English to Mexicans and Spanish to 
Americans. One of the largest of the bi- 
national centers our government sponsors in 
.Latin America, it has been highly successful 
in drawing Mexico and the United States 
closer together through an increased under- 
standing of each other’s social, cultural, and 
intellectual life. 

Last summer the Institute offered for the 
first time a six weeks course for adults who 
wished to increase their knowledge of the 
language, civilization, and culture of Mexico. 
The course of studies included Spanish classes 
on three levels and an Introduction to the 
Study of Mexican Culture and Civilization. 
Placement in the language classes was based 
on oral and written examinations at the time 
of registration. The Culture course was con- 
ducted in English but a knowledge of Spanish 
was recommended. 

The language classes met five days a week 
for two hours divided equally between con- 
versational drill and grammatical structure 
explained from an oral approach. Emphasis 
in these classes was on grammar and the in- 
struction was thorough. Seforita Concepcién 
Caso was in charge of these classes. 

The class in Mexican Culture consisted 
largely of lectures by Mrs. Patricia Fent Ross, 
well-known author of many books dealing 
with Mexican life and background. The class 
met five times weekly but in addition to the 
lectures there were excursions to points of 
historical and archeological importance, to 
museums, to churches, to the Friday market 
at Toluca. Then there were field trips, too, to 
acquaint the students with aspects of con- 


temporary Mexican life like schools, markets, 
the University City, housing projects, ete. 

The fee for the full program—classes, field 
trips, excursions, activities at the Institute- 
was only $50.00 in U. 8. currency. Textbooks 
were purchased extra, of course. 

The Institute is situated at Number 115 
Hamburgo Street, an excellent location with 
easy accessibility to downtown Mexico City. 
Accomodations in private homes can be se- 
cured near the Institute. My group preferred 
to stay at the Hotel Geneve, only one block 
from the school. This hotel offers rooms with 
bath on the European Plan at a wide range 
of rates. It has a good dining room which 
serves meals at moderate prices. 

The Institute offered many opportunities 
for the students to become acquainted with 
aspects of contemporary Mexican culture. 
Twice monthly Marfa Leén-Ortega conducted 
a popular Spanish songfest which offered 
practice in current songs. There were con- 
versation classes in which Americans and 
Mexicans met to discuss topies of mutual 
interest. Also on the monthly calendars were 
classes in guitar, classes in Mexican dances, 
concerts, and exhibits of contemporary artists. 
In all of these activities the students had the 
chance to know young Mexicans who avail 
themselves of the Institute to become ac- 
quainted with the life, language, and culture 
of the United States. 

Mr. Francis C. St. John is Executive 
Director of the Institute and Miss Gloria I. 
Wasielewski is Director of Classes. Their 
energy, enthusiasm, and dedication to their 
work is reflected in the entire staff. 

For anyone who wants to combine the 
study of the Spanish language with a course 
in Mexican civilization in an atmosphere of 
warm and sincere friendliness I can recom- 
mend a summer session at the Institute. And 
Mexico being a real travel bargain today, one 
can have a delightful and profitable vacation 
at a modest cost. 

Lucite K. DeLano 
Winthrop College 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


I am humbly grateful to the membership 
of AATSP for having elected me to serve as 
president during 1956. I shall be ever mindful 
of the important task entrusted to me. If it 
were not for the other officers and the council 
(past and present) who have been building a 
firm foundation for our Association for almost 
forty years, I should have fearfully rejected 
the honor proffered me and retired to the 
status of an interested member. 

There is no way that I can summarize for 
you the overwhelming amount of work and 
work hours that Laurel H. Turk and Donald 
DD. Walsh have given to AATSP. The results 
of their devoted work have given prestige to 
our organization throughout the United States 
and the Spanish-speaking countries. I, as 
your newly-elected president, and you, every- 
where, are grateful to them and, because of 
them, are increasingly aware of our Associa- 
tion’s potentiality. 

The loyalty of AATSP members is clearly 
demonstrated by the fact that not one person 
has refused to serve on the committees that 
your president has appointed. “I am honored 
and pleased to serve” is the characteristic 
answer—which has inspired the writing of 
this report. The encompassing willingness of 
our members to serve is, I am sure, unmatched 
by any other group. 

The Nominating Committee consists of: 
T. Earle Hamilton, chairman; Beatrice E. 
Eckberg, Esther R. Brown, Gerald E. Wade, 
Lawrence Kiddle, Graydon DeLand. 

The Committee on Honorary Members is 
made up of: Lloyd A. Kasten, chairman; 
Marjorie C. Johnston, E. H. Hespelt, Anfbal 
Vargas-Bar6én, J. H. Parker, Leavitt O. 
Wright, Sturgis E. Leavitt, William H. 
Shoemaker, Carl A. Tyre, John M. Fein. 

Section Chairmen for the 1956 Annual 
Meeting in Washington, D. C., are: Gerald 
Wade, Literature, and Frank Sedwick, Lan- 
guage. Marjorie Johnston, the General Chair- 
man, is planning a meeting that deserves to be 
attended by the entire membership. In addi- 
tion to the customary Literature and 
Language Sessions, the Chapter Breakfast, 
the Social Hour, and the Luncheon, there will 
be a demonstration of language-laboratory 
equipment and techniques at the Institute of 
Languages and Linguistics, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, and a Reception at the Pan American 
Union. 
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At the Annual Meeting in Chicago, the 
Executive Council made several momentous 
decisions, all of which have been accepted by 
the membership and by individuals who have 
accepted the invitation to work (and the tasks 
are really great). Two committees have been 
appointed: (suggested by Ex-Presi- 
dent Everett Hesse), and NATIONAL CONTEST, 
which has been under discussion for several 
vears. 

The Radio-TV Committee, set up “to study 
and devise ways and means of making use of 
radio and TV in the dissemination of Hispanic 
culture and in the teaching of Spanish and 
Portuguese”’ consists of: Joseph Raymond, 
chairman; 1). Lincoln Canfield, Carlos Rivera, 
John C. Dowling, T. T. Beck, Margit MacRae, 
and Manuel Guerra. 

The National Contest Committee has 
begun already to study the several examina- 
tions and tests now available and to make and 
administer Spanish tests for high schools, to 
be given on a national scale. The roster is: 
Sol Saporta, chairman; Bernice Brand, Harry 
Charly, Mrs. Andrea McHenry, Seymour 
Menton, James Powell, Mildred Thelen, and 
Stanley Sapon. 

Other members who would like to serve on 
either of these new committees are invited to 
write to Mr. Turk or to me. 

The “Services” of the Association are in- 
creasing: Marjorie Johnston of the U. 8. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., has 
agreed to help further our long-desired plan 
for a “Service Bureau.” She will collect and 
edit, for each issue of Hispania, materials that 
are indispensable to the alert teacher: realia 
ideas, sources, bibliographies, pages that can 
be removed and filed, ete. L. H. Turk’s office 
will be able to supply other offprints. 

Harley Oberhelman is expanding his Oficina 
de Correspondencia Escolar. Last year he sent 
out to U. S. students of Spanish more than 
1900 names of students in Spanish-speaking 
countries. 

The Teacher Placement Bureau will con- 
tinue to serve our membership. There have 
been 665 registrations (of these about 100 are 
“renewals’’) and, either through information 
furnished by the Bureau or through recom- 
mendations, 375 placements have been made. 
The greatest need here is publicity. Deans 
and Administrators must be told that the 
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best candidates available for their positions 
are members of AATSP. 

While we feel that the Chapters, as a whole, 
are in excellent condition, under the constant 
guidance of J. Chalmers Herman, we hope 
that the time will never come when we fail to 
envision opportunities for improvement and 
expansion. Mr. Herman is preparing a Chapter 
Guide, which will be ready for distribution 
later this year. This greatly-needed Guide will 
give Chapters and members in scattered areas 
a first-hand knowledge of what is going on in 
every section of the country. Frequently, 
activities begun in one locale are an inspira- 
tion to others. Papers read before one small 
audience may bring to light a promising 
scholar, whose stature in his field will be 
recognized. And future presidents of AATSP 
may be discovered! 

One office is the “heart’’ of our Associa- 
tion—the one directed, practically twenty- 
four hours every day, by Laurel H. Turk. He 
is our Executive Secretary-Treasurer who 
knows all there is to know about the past, the 
present, and the future of our Association. 
The past we look back upon with gratitude 
and pride; the present is the only path that 
leads to the future. In solvency and with the 
guidance of men like Laurel Turk, we can 
move confidently into a “balanced” future. 

There are four momentous days each vear 
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for members of AATSP: the arrival by mail 
of the quarterly Hispania, that priceless 
journal that records our achievements and 
our scholarship. Don Walsh’s issues of 
Hispania will take their place on bookshelves 
all over the world as a testimony of his devo- 
tion to our cause. Without Don Walsh and his 
associate editors, and George Cushman, with 
his knack for getting ‘‘ads’” and helping to 
keep us “in the black,” Hispania might be a 
dismal product. Instead, it is triumphal in its 
past achievements and destined to a greater 
brilliance of accomplishment as it goes on 
siempre en busca de un mds alld. 

These are the items on my report to the 
Membership. All suggestions for new under- 
takings or for improvement of those we now 
have are earnestly solicited. 

The greatest drive is now for an increased 
membership. This we must face resolutely. 
We dare not lose sight of the warning that 
difficult times are ahead. United, and with 
devotion to our field of teaching and research, 
we can grow, even when resources are strained 
and backs bent under their load. Besides all 
those whom I have mentioned by name in 
this report, there are several thousand mem- 
bers who will, I know, work together un- 
ceasingly for the welfare and advancement of 
our AATSP. 

“Hispanically” yours, 
Aanes Marie Brapy 


Conducted by the Enrror 


OLD SPANISH FALS(S)AR 


The meanings for falsar (falssar, falsear) 
listed in the Tentative Dictionary of Medieval 
Spanish! are naturally based on citations from 
a limited number of sources. To them needs to 
be added one other, which occurs not only in 
Old Spanish, but also in Old French, as well as 
in related Romance literatures of the Middle 
Ages. This meaning has persisted into modern 
times, but is not commonly listed in Spanish- 
English dictionaries. 

The translation in question is that of “fail, 
give way,” and may well be a better reading 
for several examples in the Cid, and elsewhere, 
than the generally accepted one of “pierce, 
break through.” 


A summary of listings in several standard 
dictionaries, plus examples, will serve to illus- 
trate this point. The Tentative Dictionary 
has as follows: “FALSAR (FALSSAR) [L. 
falsare] (1) v.a. romper o atravesar las armas 
defensivas, romper Cid 2391, Lba 1103d. (2) 
v.a. romper (un muro), Blo 46. (3) v.a. falsi- 
ficar, quebrantar, Bsd 7. (4) v.n. mentir, 
Blo 114.” 

The citation from the Cid tells how the 
bishop “don Jerome” spurs into battle with 
the Moors. It says: 


Moros son muchos, derredor le cercavan, 
davanle grandes colpes, mas nol falssan 
las armas. (2390-91) 
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This is regularly interpreted as “but do not 
pierce his armor.” In the first cantar of the 
Cid, 1. 713, this reading is certainly correct: 
“danle grandes colpes, mas nol pueden 
falssar.”’ Likewise in line 729, “tanta loriga 
falssar e desmanchar,” as well as the citation 
from the Libro de buen amor, ‘“‘Atravesés’l’ en 
el pyco e afogéla ayna, Después 4 don Carnal 
fals6é la capellyna.”’ (1103). 

In the Libro de Alirandre, however, there 
occurs an example which can not be translated 
in this way. In the passage relating how 
Alexander tamed the griffons and taught them 
to carry him aloft in a ‘casa de cuero,”’ we 
findthat the inventor 


ligéla a los grifos con un firme filado 
que non podrie falsar por un omne pesado.? 


Here the correct reading is obviously “ . . . so 
that it could not give way with a heavy man.” 
This gives rise to the question of the feasibility 
of the same reading for passages in certain 
other places. Could not line 2391 in the Cid be 
read: “... but his armor did not fail him’’? 
The possibility is supported also by cognate 
forms in Old French. 

In Harper’s Latin Dictionary’ one finds 
only “‘falsare, Late Latin, to falsify.’’ For Old 
French, Bartsch-Wiese* lists only the transi- 
tive verb meaning for the OFr. fausser, ‘‘to 
fail or break, to play false to, ete.” while 
Breuer’ has ‘“‘fausser, trans. (1) to break, 
pierce (2) play false to; intr. (3) break, go to 
pieces: ‘Li haubere faussent et desclorent.’ 
(Eric 2164).” This latter is certainly intransi- 
tive. Other dictionaries, glossaries, are in sub- 
stantial agreement with the Bartsch-Wiese 
listing. Levy, Petit Dictionnatre Provengal- 
Frangais,* besides the transitive meanings, 
lists also “falsar...v.n., étre faussé, percé.” 

Modern Portuguese has both falsar and 
falsear, with essentially the same meaning: 
v.t., to deceive, split, break, falsify; v.i., to lie, 
go back on word. The Pequeno dicionario 
brasileiro da lingua portuguesa’ lists these as 
equivalent to faltar and falhar. 
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The large Veldzquez*, for modern Spanish, 
lists only falsear, with the following meanings: 
v.a. 1. to falsify, to adulterate, to counterfeit, 
to bribe, to make false. 2. to pierce, to pene- 
trate. falsear el cuerpo .. . draw back to avoid 
blow® (plus other examples); v.n. 1. to slacken, 
lose strength and firmness. 2. Not to agree in 
sound (mus.), 3. Leave hollow in saddles to 
make them easy. Other modern Spanish 
dictionaries are essentially in agreement, but 
with fewer distinctions of meaning. The new 
Holt Spanish-English Dictionary" does, how- 
ever, have as one of its many translations 
listed, “‘v.n. to sag, buckle, to give, give 

Basically, then, the two meanings of falsar, 
falsear in both modern and medieval Spanish, 
should be listed as ‘‘(1) v.t., to break, make 
false, cause to fail... (ete.), (2) v.i., to fail, 
play false, weaken, sag, or be broken,” with 
further derived shades of meaning. 

J. Cary Davis 
Southern Illinois Univ. 
NOTES 

‘ Tentative Dictionary cj Medieval Spanish, 
compiled by Boggs, Kasten, Keniston, Rich- 
ardson. Chapel Hill, 1946, 2 vols. 
2 Ed. A. Morel-Fatio, Dresden, 1806, p. 308, 
from Antologia de la literatura espafiola, 
Hurtado y Palencia, Madrid, 1926. 
3A New Latin Dictionary, Andrews, Lewis, 
and Short. New York, 1907. 
*Chrestomathie de l’ancien francais, Bartsch 
and Wiese, 12th ed. Leipzig, 1920. 
Worterbuch zu Kristian von Troyes Sdmtlichen 
Werken, H. Breuer. Halle, 1933. 
* Petit Dictionnaire Provencgal-Frangais, FE. 
Levy. Heidelberg, 1909. 
7 Pequeno Dicionario Brasileiro da Lingua 
Portuguesa. Civilacio Brasileira, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, 1943. 
8 A New Pronouncing Dictionary of the Spanish 
and English Languages, VelAzquez de la Ca- 
dena. New York, 1900. 
*Cf. the English ‘duck, side-step.”’ 
10 Spanish and English Dictionary, 
Williams. New York, 1955. 
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THE MLA FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Conducted by the Eprror 


Tomorrow’s Children.—High School is too 
late for you first FL.’’ This was the caption 
of one of Marguerite Johnston’s columns in 
the Houston Post (24 Aug. 1955): “ ‘You don’t 
really need another language,’ they tell you 
blandly as you start off to Europe or Latin 
America or Timbuctoo. ‘EVERYbody over 
there knows English.’ It’s true of course. Any 
American can make his way around the world 
on his own language and a few expressive 
gestures.... But it is rather like saying, 
‘You don’t need to see. You can get along 
with a Seeing Eye Dog.’ So you can. Yet it 
doesn’t mean that life doesn’t have more 
beauty and interest and safety with sight 
than without. Simply because other countries 
are smart enough to teach their children Eng- 
lish, simply because their residents are cour- 
teous enough to welcome us in our own tongue, 
doesn’t guarantee that he will get as much 
out of traveling or living abroad as we would 
with other languages at our command. . . If 
we were to train our public school children in 
French and Spanish in the lower grades, they 
could easily pick up other languages should 
life set them down in Japan, India, or Den- 
mark.... All children are born with flexible 
tongues and mouths. The trick is to keep them 
flexible. J. W. Tomb, the British psychologist, 
has cited English children born in Bengal who 
speak Bengali with their nurses, Santala with 
the gardener, Hindustani with the house serv- 
ants, and English with their parents. The 
Turkish novelist Halide Edip mentioned in 
her memoirs that she was 12 years old before 
she realized that she spoke 2 languages—Eng- 
glish and Turkish. Louis St. Laurent, long- 
time Canadian prime minister, once said that 
as a child he thought English was the language 
used on mothers, and French the instrument 
of communication for fathers. Unfortunately, 
in those flexible years when our children could 
learn to produce any sound from any language 
without trying, they hear only English. By 
the time we get around to teaching them a 
language in high school, their tongues and 
mouths have long since congealed to a point 
where it is hard to make the unfamiliar 
sounds. ... But today’s children and tomor- 


row’s children are not too old. The chance is 
still there—if we give it to them.” 


Perspective.—The teaching of FLs in the 
grades is no longer a small experiment, pe- 
culiar to a few scattered communities, to be 
viewed with indifference or casual interest by 
high school or college FL teachers. Although 
the number of children studying FLs below 
grade 7, about 270,000, may seem extremely 
small when compared with the total pub- 
lie elementary school enrollment of about 
25,000,000, the number is already one third 
the total number studying FLs in all our 
public high schools (about 800,000)—and is 
fast approaching the total number studying 
FLs in all our colleges and universities. Prob- 
ably the greatest challenge facing the FL- 
teaching profession today is those 270,000 
kids learning to speak French or Spanish or 
German in kindergarten or in grades 1 
through 6, to say nothing of the yet unknown 
thousands who will join them next year be- 
cause they have heard that FLs are fun! 


Resolution.—The U. 8. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, meeting in Cincinnati on 
2 Nov. 1955, unanimously adopted this 
resolution: “Whereas Citizen Consultations 
sponsored by 8 institutions during the past 
year have made certain recommendations to 
the U. 8S. National Commission for UNESCO 
concerning FL study, and whereas the con- 
sensus of these recommendations comes 
within UNESCO’s avowed purpose of pro- 
moting familiarity with the most widely 
spoken languages, so that larger sections of 
the world’s population may communicate 
with one another, and whereas fewer than 
half of the public schools in the U. 8S. now 
offer instruction in modern F Ls, and less than 
1% of all students in our public elementary 
schools now receive such instruction, and 
whereas our country’s new international re- 
sponsibilities make it highly desirable that 
more of our citizens possess the ability to 
communicate directly with the citizens of 
other nations, therefore be it resolved, that the 
U. 8. National Commission for UNESCO 
(1) recommends to the Department of State 
the specific use of present programs of ex 
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change of persons and scholarships for foreign 
travel, and the establishment of additional 
programs, to help meet the American-born 
FL teacher’s peculiar need for residence in a 
country whose language and culture he is 
teaching; and (2) urges the various national 
organizations now or heretofore represented 
on the Commission to acquaint their mem- 
bers with the need for encouraging modern 
FL study, not only in American schools and 
colleges, but also among adults; and (3) 
pledges itself to continue, through its publica- 
tions and through additional Citizen Con- 
sultations, informing the American public as 
to the increasing importance of FL profi- 
ciency; and also to confer with appropriate 
educational agencies in an effort to develop 
constructive projects for improving both the 
quantity and the quality of FL instruction at 
all levels of American education.” 


Minnesotans—-The Minneapolis Tribune 
polled a statewide cross-section of them on 
FL study (results reported 20 Nov. 1955) 
and found 58% (64% of the women) con- 
vinced that high school students should be 
requtred to study an FL, with 38% opposed. 
Of the 61% of those polled who had them- 
selves studied or learned an FL, 48% said 
they can still speak it well enough to make 
themselves understood. Of all students cur- 
rently in Minnesota public high schools, only 
4.6% are enrolled in any modern FL class, 
and 77.1% of the high schools do not even 
offer modern FL study. Three guesses as to 
what’s wrong with this picture. 


Will to Learn.-B. Q. Morgan writes: ‘‘No- 
body teaches anybody anything. A fellow can 
show me how he holds his golf culb, but if I 
can’t learn to hold mine, I remain a dub. 
Similarly, the FL teacher can tell the class 
(a) how he learns, (b) how other people 
learn, and (c) what the learning is for; but 
if John or Susan doesn’t do the learning, the 
teacher can’t do a damn thing about it. The 
language is not learned, and that’s what both 
pupils and public are crying about. And 
since neither pupils nor their parents like to 
admit that youngsters are stupid or lazy, or 
both, they say it was the teacher’s fault: he 
didn’t make it interesting, or he used the 
wrong method, or he failed to organize the 
classwork, or... It goes on and on, and the 
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pupil is the victim. If we can recover some 
of the enthusiasm for FL learning which was 
current in my youth, and which is evident 
today in much of the elementary school in- 
struction, methods (while still important) 
will cease to be a critical problem.” 


Language and Culture.‘‘The fundamental 
purpose or objective of language teaching is 
to achieve an understanding, as complete as 
possible, between people of different linguistic 
backgrounds....This approach to language 
teaching uses the ‘oral approach’ primarily 
in the first stage of language learning and does 
not reject reading and writing in any stage of 
language learning. ...To deal with the cul- 
ture and life of a people is not just an adjunct 
of a practical language course, something 
alien and apart from its main purpose, to be 
added or not as time and convenience may 
allow, but an essential feature of every stage of 
language learning... . 

“There are those who struggle to achieve 
real understanding and sympathetic insight 
into the way a foreign people regard the var- 
ious activities of their own life and ways. 
They try to build up a vivid imaginative 
realization of what the history, the social 
practices, the songs, the physical features of 
the land really mean to the foreign people 
themselves. . . . Progress toward the achieving 
of this kind of sympathetic understanding is 
the ultimate measure of the success of each 
stage of language teaching. From this point of 
view the words . . . of a language never ‘mean’ 
the words...of another language; they 
‘mean’ the specific, concrete experience of the 
native users of that language. Translation, 
therefore, on the very elementary level, which 
seeks word for word equivalents without at- 
tention to the very differing content of the 
specific experience and attitudes covered by 
these words and linguistic forms for the users 
of each of the two languages involved, very 
often leads away from the kind of sympa- 
thetic understanding which is our funda- 
mental purpose in all language teaching. . . . 

“Most of the cultural materials usually dis- 
cussed in relation to language teaching con- 
cern...the history (often rather strictly 
political history), the geography, the educa- 
tional system, the religious groups, the social 
classes, the music, the art, the literature. The 
selection of the specific matters to be included 
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in each of such topics is seldom based upon 
any consistent and fundamental principle. 
Seldom is it recognized that even in matters 
of this level the same acts of overt behavior 
will very probably have very different cul- 
tural or structural values in two different 
societies. ...Those who grow up in a differ- 
ent culture have a whole range of ‘blind spots’ 
which only the processes of a sound structural 
technique of analysis can help to over- 
come... . 

“In some countries, for example, it is the 
practice to ‘shake hands’ in connection with 
greetings and leavetakings even of the most 
informal kind. In other countries this ‘shak- 
ing hands’ occurs only upon more formal 
occasions. Unconsciously, then, those who 
are accustomed to shake hands upon all such 
occasions will interpret the neglect of this 
social act by those for whom it is not the 
custom as unfriendliness or crudity. In some 
national cultures the call for silence in a 
group when a speaker is about to begin uses 
the voiceless spirant ‘s’ sound. In the United 
States the use of this sound when a speaker 
is about to begin is a gross insult. For English 
speakers in the United States the call for 
silence uses the voiceless spirant ‘sh’ sound . . . 
Americans, Britons, and Germans, as they 
eat, each use their forks according to a differ- 
ent pattern. Sometimes Americans or Britons 
or Germans will react to this behavior pattern 
of the others as something crude or even 
offensive....The actual number of such 
characteristic differences between two peoples 
is tremendous and they usually cause friction 
and hostility in proportion to the degree 
to which they are not recognized and not 
known... . 

“After the range of important cultural 
patterns has been established and the content 
of these materials defined, it is no simple 
matter so to deal with them in the various 
stages of language learning that those of a 
differing cultural background can achieve a 
sympathetic insight into the new way of 
evaluating experience....In some way the 
learner of a foreign language must ‘start as a 
child and grow up again’ in a different way 
of grasping experience. The problem lies in 
finding the way to achieve imaginatively 
what cannot be accomplished physically. . . 
All cultural materials of a foreign language 
must in some way be attached to or built into 
the particular cultural experience of the readers, 
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if they are to serve the purposes of under- 
standing.” [The foregoing is excerpted from 
an article by Charles C. Fries, in Language 
Learning, vi, i-ii, 10-19.] 


Dear Miss Blank —An MLA member, a 
professor of English in a large state univer- 
sity, wrote a letter last October to an ele- 
mentary school principal. We quote in part: 

“It came as something of a shock to me 
last week when I drew from a chance remark 
of yours the inference that you conceived of 
the elementary school FL program as some- 
thing to be justified primarily in terms of the 
use the children would make of the particular 
languages they are learning. If utility were 
the only, or indeed the primary, considera- 
tion, then the place of FL study throughout 
the school system would lie somewhere be- 
tween baton twirling, which only a select few 
will practice, and driver education, which is 
almost universal in its potential applicability. 
I should like to explain why I, as a parent, 
hope that my daughter will be lucky enough 
to have some FL instruction when she is in 
the 4th grade next year. 

“T am certain that you will agree that one 
of the most important tasks of our schools is 
to prepare the children to participate, even 
in a small way, in the affairs of the commu- 
nity, the nation, and the world in which they 
are going to have to live. Unquestionably this 
is one reason for our stressing social studies 
to the extent that we do. This world for which 
we are preparing our children is destined to 
be very small, one in which the fortunes of 
many peoples in many lands will be closely 
bound together. The role that this nation will 
play in that world is a critical and a decisive 
one....QOur attempts at world leadership 
during the past decade have been attended 
by something less than success. ... Why have 
our well-meaning attempts at friendliness and 
helpfulness to others so often resulted in fail- 
ure?...No matter how skillful, far-seeing, 
and broadminded our diplomats and foreign 
representatives may be, they cannot commit 
our country to actions and policies some dis- 
tance in advance of the thinking and atti- 
tudes of the citizens of the government to 
whom they are responsible. . . . 

“T hope that I am correct in assuming that 
one aim of the social studies curriculum in our 
schools is to release the students from the 
automatic imposition of our values upon other 
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people, judging their actions in terms of mo- 
tives habitual to us, disregarding their past 
and their traditions. ...It seems to me that 
FL study at the elementary school level is of 
potentially enormous value in reinforcing pre- 
cisely this sense of relativity. Outside of doing 
an occasional folk dance or singing a foreign 
festival song, the elementary school child has 
little opportunity actually to participate in 
these different modes of behavior. He learns 
about them rather than experiencing them 
directly, and of necessity skips about the 
world rather rapidly: one week with the 
Egyptians, the next with the Chaldeans, and 
so on. 

“An experience with an FL with emphasis 
upon speaking it, using it for real communi- 
cation, will provide a more relevant adjunct to 
the social studies program than any number 
of map-making or papier mache projects. 
Every language organizes and communicates 
experience in a different fashion, and hence 
inevitably affects and reflects the outlook and 
attitudes of the people who use it. To a degree, 
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when you speak French you are acting the 
part of a Frenchman—at least in one aspect 
of his daily life—and you are thus acting 
more like a Frenchman than when you sing a 
French song with English words. 

“If my understanding of our educational 
aims is correct in that cultural relativity is 
one objective of our work in social studies, 
language instruction can be an immense help 
in developing this flexibility. Once the bar- 
riers of the single-language island have been 
broken by a joint excursion into one foreign 
culture and foreign tongue, the extension of 
this to an understanding of other peoples is 
much more easily accomplished. 

“There are many other arguments for FL 
study at the elementary level, at a time when 
children imitate easily and are, relatively 
speaking, without inhibitions, but the im- 
pertance of this seems to me to outweigh all 
other considerations. It is not the specific skill 
but rather an experience and a set of atti- 
tudes that emerge as the paramount consid- 
eration.” 


Conducted by Rospert G. Meap Jr. 


Since Professor Mead is on sabbatical leave, members should send contributions for 
the September issue directly to the Editor. 


Argentina after Perén.—Signs continue to 
indicate a freer intellectual climate in Argen- 
tina now that Perdén’s regime has fallen. On 
February 3, 1956, for instance, the great 
newspaper La Prensa resumed publication 
under the direction of its original owners 
after having been suspended since January 
26, 1951. 840,000 twenty-four page copies of 
the paper were run off, a new record (the 
previous high was 740,000), but because of 
newsprint shortages, La Prensa will have but 
twelve pages after this initial number. Swarms 
of well-wishers and friends got in the way of 
the paper’s employees and delayed its press 
schedule by ten hours. Reminiscent of Fray 
Luis de Leén’s famous “Como decfamos 
ayer...” were the beginning of this first 
issue’s editorial (“After more than five years 
of forced silence we return to take our place 
in journalism and renew our labor in the 
service of the Argentine nation and for the 
democratic ideals and liberties which we have 


invariably defended’’) and the fact that the 
edition was numbered 29,476, the next in 
sequence to that of January 25, 1951. Cross- 
word puzzle fans, too, could begin where they 
stopped five years ago with puzzle No. 5707. 
Readers of this column will surely echo the 
New York Times editorial sentiment, ex- 
pressed on February 3, 1956: “Just as the 
confiscation of La Prensa proved one of the 
major crimes and errors of General Perén, so 
its restoration now deserves the praise of the 
free world.” 

Sur, for a long time before Perén a journal 
of widely-varied and freely-expressed opin- 
ions, is returning also to its former character 
after twelve years of treading a carefully non- 
controversial path in its publications. Its No. 
237, for example, carries “La planificacién de 
las masas por la propaganda,” by Guillermo 
de Torre, a forthright essay whose theme is 
clearly indicated by its title. The author 
shows how modern totalitarian dictatorships 
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have controlled the thought of the masses, 
recalls Ortega’s warnings and has this, among 
other things, to say about Perdén’s justicialista 
regime: “Todo el régimen abolido era una 
colosal impostura. Tanto o mds que opositores 
polfticos reclamaba satfricos implacables. Lo 
mds inmediatamente visible fué su anacro- 
nismo: trasnochado producto de importa- 
cién, provisto con los mds desacreditados 
marchamos “fordneos’’ (otra palabra que 
yace también maltrecha, inservible). Después, 
su estructura: amalgama hecha de retazos, de 
detritus nazi-fascistas con ciertas reminis- 
cencias vagamente marxistas; todo ello te- 
hido ostentosamente, de petulancia y chaba- 
caneria. Como sucede en todos los regimenes 
espurios de esta clase, en el peronismo se 
aliaron elementos de diversos totalitarismos, 
el de derecha y el de izquierda: autoritarismo 
demagogia, nacionalismo y servilismo mimé- 
tico, redentorismo y privilegios. Quienes mas 
adelante emprendan su autopsia minuciosa 
deberdn afinar los instrumentos para filiar y 
caracterizar con toda exactitud sus raices, 
sus hechos y sus conscuencias.”’ 

R.G M. 


“Indice”’ and “Insula” suppressed.—Span- 
ish censorship has recently done away with 
these two leading literary and cultural reviews 
and the loss is one the country can ill afford, 
particularly since it follows closely upon the 
suppression of Alcald and Haz. According to a 
New York Times dispatch of January 28, 
1956, the Ministry of Information closed In- 
sula and Indice without warning on the charge 
that they were violating regulations “by pub- 
lishing a greater number of pages than orig- 
inally authorized.” This despite the fact that 
the Spanish press is now known to have a 
plentiful supply of newsprint. The same dis- 
patch, however, points out that many Span- 
ish intellectuals feel the journals were sup- 
pressed because ‘they had published articles 
containing veiled criticism” of the regime and 
because the action “was in keeping with the 
official policy of clamping down on any mani- 
festation of liberal thought.”’ It was recalled 
that both journals had printed commemora- 
tive issues at the time of the death of Ortega 
y Gasset and that Indice had devoted an 
article to Picasso and another to Whitman, 
the latter containing his poem “Spain, 1873- 
74” (the years of the short-lived first Spanish 
Republic). It was further noted that all these 
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issues had originally been submitted to and 
approved by the Censorship Bureau. 
R. G. M. 


Latin American Military Dictators —“Days 
of the Latin Dictator,” by Herbert L. Mat- 
thews, published in The New York Times 
magazine section on Sunday, January 22, 
1956, is an excellent, succinct analysis of the 
military tradition in the politics of Latin 
America. Mr. Matthews’ thesis is that despite 
the current importance of the role of the mili- 
tary in so many Latin American countries, 
the caudillo is on the wane. His chief reason 
for this view is that “The long-term factors 
definitely favor the growth of democracy and, 
since it is axiomatic that democratic rule is 
civilian rule, it stands to reason militarism is 
on the way out...” 


R.G. M. 


Amerigo and the New World.—‘‘The case 
of Amerigo Vespucci is one of history’s oddest 
ironies.” Thus starts the Foreword of a recent 
(late 1955) work of German Arciniegas. This 
book, ably translated by Harriet de Onfs and 
published by Knopf, certainly goes a long 
way in dispelling the clouds that have long 
hovered over the name of Amerigo and pro- 
vides an answer to the question of why the 
New World bears his name and not that of 
Columbus. We have, in this volume, a com- 
plete and well-documented biography that 
traces his career from Italy to Spain, Portu- 
gal, and America and casts much new light 
on him and what he did. Most interesting of 
all the chapters in the book are “‘The Name 
America” and “The Controversy.’’ They cer- 
tainly absolve Amerigo of any part in the 
naming of the newly-discovered continent and 
certainly raise his stature in the minds of all 
who read this book. I recommend it highly 
to all teachers of Spanish who, at some time 
in their careers, have surely been called upon 
to explain why we don’t live in, shall we say 
“Columbia,” instead of ‘‘America.”’ 


Cortés and Montezuma.—In this book, pub- 
lished in England in 1954 and last year in the 
United States, we have a new interpretation 
of the comparative ease with which Cortés 
was able to conquer Mexico. Monumental 
works on this subject have already appeared 
—notably those by Prescott and Madariaga— 
but the author of this one, Maurice Collis, 
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tries to go further in his explanation than do 
either of his most notable predecessors. With- 
out in any way disparaging the ability and 
generalship of Cortés in the face of odds that 
would have been for most men—even a con- 
quistador—unsurmountable, Mr. Collis makes 
the point that the conquest was made much 
easier by the fact that virtually everything in 
the prevailing religion of the empire of Mon- 
tezuma seemed to indicate that a conquering 
god was destined to arrive on the very day 
Cortés did and that it was written that this 
god would take over the land and rule. Even 
the teachings of the Catholic religion as ex- 
pounded to Montezuma by an interpreter 
seemed to point to the same conclusion. 

This book deserves to be read by teachers 
of Spanish and Latin-American history. The 
light it casts upon the religious practices of 
the inhabitants of the valley of Mexico in 
pre-Colonial times is especially enlightening 
for most of us. 
Miami Univ. Wm. Marion MILLER 

A Great Portuguese Empire Builder.—When 
General José Mendes Ribeiro Norton de 
Matos, better known under the name of 
Norton de Matos, died in 1955, Portugal lost 
not only a militant democrat, who as recently 
as 1948-49 led the opposition against the 
Salazar regime, but a far-sighted colonial ad- 
ministrator who as Governor of Portuguese 
Southwest Africa (Angola) (1912-15, 1921- 
24) laid the bases for the long delayed devel- 
opment of that part of Africa. He expressed 
his views in three books: Memérias e Trabal- 
hos da Minha Vida, Africa Nossa, and Nagao 
Una. Some of these views, as well as testi- 
monials of admiration from many of his 
fellow countrymen, have been gathered by 
Augusto Casimoro, his friend and collabo- 
rator, in the Namero de Homenagem a Norton 
de Matos, published as nos. 1305-10 (July— 
December 1955) of Seara Nova, Lisbon (127 
pages. 20 escudos). Two quotations from the 
issue will suffice to indicate the tone: ‘When 
I visited Angola in 1951 and 1952 I saw on 
the spot what a great effort the great Afri- 
canist had made. I found his presence still 
alive. Norton de Matos did not pass through 
Africa as a simple bureaucrat or a mere mili- 
tary administrator. His style was that of the 
statesmen who in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries made it possible for the Por- 
tuguese to establish themselves in various 
parts of the world, not just as master politi- 
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cians or expert economists but as true social 
engineers’ (Gilberto Freyre, p. 96). “Will 
Portuguese colonization run the risk of being 
absorbed? Perhaps not, for fusion is not ab- 
sorption. The black population will increase 
considerably, to be sure, but so will the white 
population. Fusion will come about slowly 
and once more it will be recognized that the 
so-called pure races do not correspond to his- 
torical truth nor to anthropological reality” 
(Norton de Matos, p. 110). 

G. M. M. 


New Brazilian Contributor to ‘‘America.”’— 
Maria de Lourdes Teixeira, who directs the 
literary supplement of the Folha da Manha, 
8. Paulo, and is the author of several books, 
has been asked to review Brazilian publica- 
tions for América, the well known illustrated 
monthly issued by the Pan American Union 
in Washington, D. C. 

G. M. M. 


Machado de Assis Bibliography.—J. Ga- 
lante de Sousa has compiled a Bibliografia de 
Machado de Assis (Rio de Janeiro: Instituto 
Nacional do Livro, 1955). In the first part, he 
lists the pseudonyms of the writer, the news- 
papers for which he wrote, and the editions 
and manuscripts of his works. The second 
part contains a chronological and annotated 
list of all the writings of Machado de Assis, 
while the third part consists of an alphabetical 
index. A preface by Augusto Meyer precedes 
the bibliography. 

G. M. M. 


Brazil in “The Atlantic.”’—Stimulated per- 
haps by the visit of the then President-elect 
of Brazil to the United States, the Atlantic 
Monthly of February devoted 72 remarkable 
pages to ‘Perspective of Brazil.” This enter- 
prise of the Ford Foundation and its Inter- 
cultural Publications offers a large array of 
Brazilian writings in English translation: 
essays, stories, and poems, as well as a chro- 
nology of Brazilian history, a bibliography, a 
glossary, and a map. The topics of the essays 
range from “The Meeting of Races in Portu- 
guese America” by Gilberto Freyre and ‘‘Tes- 
timony of a Carioca Architect, Concrete, Sun 
and Vegetation” by Liicio Costa to “Dra- 
matic Renaissance; The Theater and Cinema 
Come to Life’? by Décio de Almeida Prado. 

G. M. M. 
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Mariano Latorre Court.—This short story 
writer died of a heart attack on November 10, 
1955, at the age of 68. He was the author of 
more than 25 books, mostly short stories, 
among them Zurzulita, Chilenos del Mar, 
Mapu, Viento de Mallines, and others. He was, 
also, professor of Chilean literature at the 
Univ. of Chile. In 1944 he received the Na- 
tional Prize for Literature. His last two books 
were published in 1955. In Chile, pais de rin- 
cones, he describes the Chilean life in all its 
aspects. Also important are his short stories 
based on the life of the German families who 
in 1845 began to colonize the Chilean southern 
region. His latest book, Isla de los Pédjaros, 
contains four stories in which he describes the 
life of the inhabitants of the beautiful southern 
island of Chiloé. Both works have been widely 
acclaimed by the critics. 

Columbia Univ. Victor M. VALENZUELA 


“La Educacién.—In March 1954, at the 
Tenth Interamerican Conference, the Organi- 
zation of American States recommended the 
publication of a review which would contribute 
to “orientar, con sentido interamericano, a los 
educadores de América y facilitar el inter- 
eambio de informacién entre los organismos 
encargados de la obra educativa.”” Now the 
Pan American Union, with the first number of 
La Educacién (Enero 1956) has begun to 
implement this recommendation. To judge 
from this initial issue, the review should serve 
as an excellent source of intelligence with 
regard to education at all levels in the Ameri- 
can nations, and as a vehicle for articles on 
teaching methods, orientation, experimental 
programs, etc. It will also carry information 
about UNESCO activities in the area and 
short reviews of notable books in education. 

R. G. M. 


“Tpna.”’—The latest issue of the organ of 
the Instituto Cultural Peruano-Norteameri- 
ecano (May—Aug. 1955) contains a variety of 
interesting articles, among which may be 
mentioned Emilio Romero’s “Los dos pan- 
americanismos,”’ Estuardo “Hipdlito 
Undanue y la cultura inglesa y norteamericana,” 
and Santiago Vallejo’s * Periédicos y periodistas 
en los Estados Unidos.’”’ Further information 
about the journal may be obtained from Dr. 
Estuardo Niifiez, its director, Jirén Antonio 
Mir6é Quesada No. 113, Lima, Pert. 

R.G. M. 
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Our Latin American Policy.—The Supt. of 
Documents in Washington has just published 
a 5l-page pamphlet with five recent speeches 
by Henry F. Holland, our Asst. Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, on various 
phases of our diplomatic, economic, and cul- 
tural relations with Latin America. Catalog 
No. 8 1.26:51. 25¢. 

R. G. M. 


“Cuadernos.’’—Founded in March 1953 by 
the Congreso por la Libertad de la Cultura, 
this Paris bimonthly is now celebrating its 
third anniversary. It has served as a medium 
of expression for some of the most informed 
and eloquent voices in the Hispanic world and 
as a rallying point for the cause of freedom in 
many lands. A glance at its roster of authors 
and tables of contents will quickly indicate the 
quality of writing and variety of viewpoints 
one can find in its pages. Cuadernos for Jan. 
Feb. 1956, for example, includes a memoir of 
Ortega y Gasset by Marfa Zambrano, “Don 
Juan y el Diablo” by Alejandro Casona, 
“Giner de los Rios y la reforma del hombre”’ 
by Rodolfo Llopis, “Algunas precisiones sobre 
Espafia” by Fernando Valera, “El! escritor 
espanol entre dos fuegos”’ by J. FE. Ridaura, as 
well as shorter pieces by Salvador de Mada- 
riaga, German Arciniegas, and others. Espe- 
cially notable are two articles on Argentina 
after Perén: Roberto F. Giusti’s “Los intelec- 
tuales bajo el peronismo” and Juan Antonio 
Solari’s “Proceso y fin de una dictadura.” 
Subscriptions are still $3.00 per year: address 
23 Rue de la Pépiniére, Paris 8°, France. 

R.G M. 


“Folklore de Antioquia y Caldas.’’—Students 
of Colombian letters will be interested in this 
book, whose full subtitle, “Tonadillas tfpicas 
campesinas de la tierra antioquefia, recogidas 
y publicadas por Benigno A. Gutiérrez a la 
mayor honra y gloria del Gallo Cantor Des- 
conocido,” will give a good idea of its contents. 
There are also included the music of many 
songs and diagrams and illustrations of two 
dances: bambuco and guabina. Medellin, 
1955, Tl. 

R. G. M. 


Lope de Vega.—José Simén Diaz and Juana 
de José Prades have prepared an Ensayo de una 
bibliografia de las obras y articulos sobre la 
vida y escritos de Lope de Vega Carpio (Madrid, 
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Centro de estudios sobre Lope de Vega, 1955. 
233 pp. 2,437 entries), which while excellent 
and most useful omits three large groups of 
categories: translations of Lope’s works, sep- 
arately published editions of individual plays 
and works, and unpublished theses. It is to be 
hoped that the Centro will either attempt an 
exhaustive bibliography of Lope’s life and 
work, which the present Ensayo is not, or that 
it will publish a critical annotated bibliography 
on this important dramatist. 


Bibliografia de la literatura hispdnica.—Vol. 
IV of this outstanding bibliography by José 
Sim6n Dfaz, published late in 1955 by the 
Consejo superior de investigaciones cientfficas 
in Madrid (818 pp. 2662 entries), is the first to 
treat the Golden Age. Before listing biblio- 
graphical data on authors through Fr. Alfonso 
de Ajofrin, there are sections on general his- 
tories of the period, literary texts and anthol- 
ogies, contents of the cancioneros and mono- 
graphs on the various literary genres and 
movements. This volume is better proof-read 
than some of the previous volumes and it 
and the following volumes for the period should 
render this one of the most outstanding refer- 
ence works for the study of the Golden Age. 


Bello.Luis Beltran Guerrero published in 
the Nov.-Dee. 1955 issue of Cultura Universi- 
taria (no. 52, 11 pp.) an interesting article, 
“Bello, eseritor,” which is the text of a speech 
that he gave to the Asociacién de Escritores 
Venezelanos on Nov. 28, 1955. 


Venezuelan Positivism.—Luis Beltran Guer- 
rero in his “Introduccién al positivismo vene- 
zolano,”’ Revista nacional de cultura, nos. 112- 
113 (Sept—Dec. 1955, 31 pp. reprint) contrib- 
utes to our understanding of philosophical 
ideas in Venezuela. Among the individuals 
mentioned in the article are: Bolfvar, Simén 
Rodriguez, Juan Vicente Gonzalez, Cecilio 
Acosta, Rafael Villavicencio, Martf, Adolfo 
Ernst, Vicente Marcano, Aristides Rojas, and 
Luis Lépez Méndez. This article should be of 
interest to all students of Latin American 
Philosophy. 


Simén Rodriguez —Pedro Grases published 
in Caracas in 1955 an outstanding contribution 
to Venezuelan bibliography with his La pri- 
mera version castellana de Atala (42 pp.). It is 
his contention, and he supports it with many 


facts, that the first Spanish translation of 
Atala, published in Paris in 1801, was the work 
of Simén Rodriguez. The final chapter of this 
brief work is a summary of the influence of 
Atala on the Romantic movement in Spain 
and in Hispanic America. 


Santa Teresa~—A chapter is devoted to 
Saint Teresa in Women who Influenced the 
World by Fernand E. d’Humy (N. Y.: Library 
Publishers, 1955, pp. 97-136). As there are 
no footnotes, it is to be assumed that this 
chapter is based on the three books in English 
listed in the bibliography. 


Walt Whitman Abroad.—This volume edited 
by Gay Wilson Allen (Syracuse Univ. Press, 
1955) contains a section devoted to Spain and 
Latin America. This section includes: ‘The 
poet Walt Whitman” by José Martf, “Walt 
Whitman’s philosophy” by Cebria Montoliu, 
“Adamic Song” by Miguel de Unamuno and 
“Camerado Whitman” by Gilberto Freyre. 
Pages 199-200 deal in a general way with 
Whitman in Latin America. Pages 279-280 
present a brief bibliography of translations 
into Spanish of Whitman’s work and a short 
list of criticisms of his work as it appears to 
Spanish and Latin American critics. This 
volume, as a whole, will be of interest to stu- 
dents of comparative literature. 


Métrica espafiola.—Alfredo Carballo Picazo 
has compiled a most valuable bibliography: 
Métrica espafiola (Madrid: Instituto de estu- 
dios madrilefios, 1956, 161 pp., 1,203 entries, 
Monografias bibliogrdficas v—v1). American 
students will want to use this volume as a com- 
plement to Dorothy C. Clarke’s A Chrono- 
logical Sketch of Castilian Versification together 
with a list of its metric terms (Berkeley, 1952). 
The Tratados generales are arranged by cen- 
turies. The Tratados especiales are arranged 
alphabetically by the author of the entry. 
Reviews are listed of books and occasionally 
the compiler annotates the entry There is a 
section of addenda and a well-organized index. 
An indispensable guide for the graduate stu- 
dent. 


El literario (1954)—This volume by 
Joaquin de Entrambasaguas (Madrid: CSIC, 
1954, 123 pp.) is a series of essays, short 
articles, book reviews, and literary notes. 
Among the writers treated are: Zunzunegui, 
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Pino Ojeda, Busuioceanu, Alvaro Mutis, Que- 
vedo, Carmen Conde, Concha Zardoya, Ruiz 
de Alareén, Lope de Vega, Luis Beltran 
Guerrero, Manuel Moreno Jimeno, Alvarez 
Ortega, Lépez de Zarate, Juan Alcover, Carlo 
Brandy. The author’s purpose: “dar una 
visién de conjunto del afo literario, al ocu- 
parme especialmente de aquellas publicaciones 
en lengua castellana que considero de interés 
por unas u otras razones....’’ This volume 
should be of special interest to students of 
contemporary Spanish literature. 


El libro roméntico en Espatia. —-In this 4 
volume set (Madrid: CSIC, 1953-55) by M. 
Carmen de Artigas-Sanz, the Ist volume is 
the Valoracién histérica: “Introduccién,” 
“Paisage, la época a través de sus libros,” 
“Arquitectura del libro,” ‘‘Cuadro histérico y 
valoracién.”” The 2nd volume, Ldminas, is a 
collection of illustrations. The 3rd volume, in 
two parts, is a bibliography of almost 2,000 
entries of books that the author considers rep- 
resentative of the period. It is to be hoped that 
these volumes will be given extended review in 
literary and bibliographical periodicals. 

Hensiey C. WoopsripGE 
Murray State College 


Sebastién Juan Arbé in Translation.—Lsa 
Barea’s excellent translation of Arb6é’s popular 
biography, Cervantes, The Man and His Time, 
was published in late 1955 by The Vanguard 
Press. The price is $4.00. 


Homage to José Ortega y Gasset.—In the 
November 1955 issue of Mundo Hispdnico 
there are several pages devoted to the distin- 
guished late Spanish philosopher. ‘‘Evocacién 
inmediata del filésofo,”” by Dionisio Gamallo 
Fierros (from “Arriba’’) includes a brief biog- 
raphy and notes on the great Spaniard’s sig- 
nificant works, together with a magnificent 
portrait. “En los setenta ailos de Don José 
Ortega y Gasset,”’ by Dionisio Ridruejo, is a 
reprint of the article published in the Barce- 
lona newspaper “Fevista’”’ on the occasion of 
the maestro’s retirement in 1953 from his pro- 
fessorship in the Univ. of Madrid. Sefor 
Ridruejo’s article was awarded the 1953 
“Mariano de Cavia” journalistic prize. “Or- 
tega en las pdginas de ‘Mundo Hispdnico’ ” 
includes Ortega’s brief ‘““Apuntes sobre las 
naciones Hispdnicas” (previously published 
in Nitimero 11, enero de 1949), pictures of his 
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burial rites, and several photographs repro- 
duced from previous issues of the magazine. 


“Mundo Hispdnico.”,—The November 1955 
issue of this magazine contains a number of 
other articles and photographs of literary and 
artistic interest to readers of this Department. 
In the section “Artes plasticas y arquitectura”’ 
is Francisco Pompey’s excellent article “Vic- 
torio Macho en Toledo,” illustrated with 
several photographs of the noted sculptor and 
his work. The same section contains also “Un 
nuevo ‘Murillo’,” which contains a brief illus- 
trated story of this important “find.” It 
relates first how Don Maximo Bandrdés, an 
ardent art collector of Pamplona, purchased a 
picture (a small canvas with a scene from the 
life of San Félix de Cantalicio) for 1,500 
pesetas in a Pamplona antique shop where it 
had been displayed for four years. The article 
then relates how Don Cristébal Gonzalez, of 
the Prado, identified it definitely as being of 
the XVIIth century master. The three excel- 
lent photographs illustrating the article are by 
Jaime Pato. 

In this November issue there are also, in the 
section “Literatura, narraciones, poesfa,” sev- 
eral pages devoted to the late distinguished 


Venezuelan poet, Andrés Eloy Blanco. A brief 
summary of his life and work is accompanied 
by an Antologia breve. 


“Mundo Iispdénico--There sare several 
items of literary interest in the Ntmero 
especial dedicado al Ecuador (Suplemento al 
nimero 93, 1955). On page 46 is a selection 
from the Ecuadorian anthology, Cantares del 
pueblo ecuatoriano, compiled by Juan Léon 
Mera, Quito, 1892. Page 47 contains one poem 
by each of seven poets, with brief notes on 
each author. These are taken from the Anto- 
logia de poetas ecuatorianos, edited by the 
Grupo América of Quito. Included are: Ale- 
jandro Carrién, Plegaria; Hugo Aleman, 
Paréntesis de infancia; Jorge Carrera Andrade, 
Boletin de viaje; José Rumazo Gonzélez, Ojos 
de wa; Augusto Sacotto Arias, Los nudillos de 
la muerte en el aire; Remigio Romero y Cor- 
dero, El alma de la égloga; Gonzalo Escudero, 
Hombre de América (Fragmento). On pages 48 
and 49 José de la Cuadra’s magnificent story, 
Gudsinton (Historia de un lagarto montuvio) is 
reproduced. And on pages 50 and 51 is Pano- 
rama de la literatura ecuatoriana, an extract 
from Isaac J. Barrera’s La literatura del 
Ecuador. 
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The issue for Jan. 1956 (No. 94), contains 
“un expresivo fragmento” of Antonio Prieto’s 
prize-winning novel, Tres pisadas de hombre. 
This novel, which won the Premio Planeta for 
1955, will soon be published. It is the third of 
the young novelist’s five novels, although 
none of them has yet been published. A brief 
sketch of his life is included. 

In the section “La foto de cada dfa,” is a 
picture taken during the Nov. 19 Homenaje 
a Ortega y Gasset en la Universidad de 
Madrid. The photograph was taken during the 
“intervencién en el acto” of Don Emilio 
Garcfa Gémez, academician of the Royal 
Spanish Academy and Professor of Arabic 
(Facultad de Filosoffa y Letras). 

In the same issue and under the heading 
“El mejor poeta gauchesco moderno era 
asturiano” is Horacio J. de la CAmara’s in- 
triguing article José Alonso Trelles ‘El Viejo 
Pancho,” pp. 51-52). He begins it “No es 
que me olvide de José Hernandez,” and ana- 
lyzes briefly, but incisively, the development 
of the modern “‘poeta gauchesco,”’ gauchesque 
literature, the life and gaucho poetry of Trelles 
(“El Viejo Pancho,” 1857-1924). Trelles’ 
poem Lo que no envejece is reproduced on page 
50 together with Antonio Carrillo’s mag- 
nificent prize-winning photograph, Nubes sobre 
el valle. 

Univ. of Chattanooga 


Giner de los Rios.—Rafael Altamira’s Bio- 
grafia intelectual y moral de don Francisco Giner 
de los Rios (1839-1915) is a reprint of a study 
published in 1915 as the tribute of Spain’s 
greatest historian to her greatest educator. 
Mexico, 1955. 98 pp. Photographs. Obtainable 
from the Author’s widow, Viena 3-3, México 
6, D. F. 


TERRELL TATUM 


D. D.W. 


“Juan Valera y la generacién de 1868.”’— 
This volume by Alberto Jiménez of Oxford 
Univ. contains, in somewhat extended form, 
the substance of a series of lectures at Cam- 
bridge Univ. in 1953-54. Oxford: Dolphin 
Book Co., 1956. 177 pp. Paper. 17 s. 6 d. 

D. D. W. 


Juan Zorrilla de San Martin.—-Published in 
celebration of the centenary of the birth 
(Dec. 28, 1855) of the great Uruguayan poet 
and dramatist, the Casa del Estudiante in 
Montevideo reprints Lauxar’s critical essay on 
Zorrilla which first appeared in Motivos de 
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erttica (1929) and was later chosen by Zorrilla 
as a prologue to his Obras completas. Monte- 
video, 1955. 151 pp. 

D.D. W. 


“Latin American Realities.”—This is a re- 
freshingly frank appraisal of many aspects of 
Latin America in the Jan. 1956 issue of Foreign 
Affairs by Colombia’s ex-president, Eduardo 
Santos. He deals with many U. 8. misconcep- 
tions about our southern neighbors, empha- 
sizes their bonds of unity (language, religion, 
history, desires for peace) and stresses the 
shortcomings of the economic and military 
approaches to the area’s problems. He con- 
cludes with the following hopeful paragraph: 
“This desire for democratic government, this 
intense, persistent longing in the hearts of our 
people for the freedom which they have known 
and cannot reconcile themselves to living 
without, is another factor contributing to 
unity in Latin America. It is the shining cur- 
rent, sometimes running underground, some- 
times in the full light of the sun, which no 
perspicacious observer can fail to discern in 
our countries, happy or sad, backward or 
progressive, but always hungering for justice, 
liberty and peace.” 

R.G.M. 


Pan American Union._-Two recent publi- 
cations of the PAU which may be useful to 
readers of this department are the revised 
edition of its illustrated guide Cuba (1955. 
40 pp. 10¢) and Ensefianza del servicio social 
en América Latina (1955. 44 pp. 25¢), a survey 
of the progress in teaching social work during 
1950-54. 

R. G. M. 


UNESCO in Mexico. The Scientifie Docu- 
mentation Center in Mexico City has been 
entirely under Mexican direction since early 
1954. In that year over 41,000 pages of scien- 
tific documentation were reproduced by the 
photographic service, translation of scientific 
scientific papers was nearly quadrupled, and 
there was a 100 per cent increase in readers 
using the literature hall. 

R. G. M. 


“Bibliografia de Ignacio Manuel Alta- 
mirano.”’—This is a reworking and amplifica- 
tion by Prof. Ralph E. Warner of his earlier 
bibliography, which appeared in 1941. He has 
discovered some missing editions of works by 
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the great Mexican author, as well as a number 
of additional articles and literary criticisms 
from the newspaper days of Altamirano. 
Mexico: Imprenta Universitaria, 1955. 

G. TF. C. 


More Marti.—Pedro Grases has made a 
notable contribution to the study of the 
Cuban author and patriot by publishing the 
Seccién Constante, a series of articles running 
under this general title in the Opinién Nacional 
of Caracas from Nov. 4, 1881 to June 15, 1882. 
Written by Martf in New York and sent to 
Caracas for publication, they cover a multitude 
of subjects and give an interesting picture of 
the social, scientific, artistic, and political life 
of the day. Caracas: Imprenta Nacional, 1955. 

G. T. C. 


“Peasant Society in the Colombian Andes.”’— 
Orlando Fals-Borda’s sociological study of 
Saucfo, a small community north of Bogotd, 
shows the influence of modernization, in the 
form of the construction of a new dam, on the 
inhabitants of a centuries-old Chibeha com- 
munity. Gainesville: Univ. of Florida Press, 
1955. xii, 277 pp. Photographs. Maps. Charts. 
$5.00. 

D.D. W. 


Mario de Andrade’s Poems.—Mario de 
Andrade’s Poesias Completas have appeared 
in Sao Paulo (Obras Completas, 11. Livraria 
Martins Editora, 1955). The volume includes a 
play, Café. 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Poetry Records~—In November 
1955 two publishers in Rio de Janeiro, Carlos 
Ribeiro and Irineu Garcia, adopted the idea 
of recording the voices of living poets reading 
from their own poetry. In December LP 
records were already on the market with 
readings by four poets: Manuel Bandeira, 
Carlos Drummond de Andrade, Paulo Mendes 
Campos, and Vinicius de Morais. The records 
may be obtained from Livraria 8. José, Rua 
S. José, 38, Rio de Janeiro. 

G. M. M. 


A Hispanic-Brazilian Review.—Intus, which 
is published in Sao Paulo, claims the unique 
distinction of combining Brazilian, Spanish, 
and Spanish American poetry and criticism. 
Its 11th issue, October 1955, contained contri- 
butions by Vicente Aleixandre, Carlos Salo- 
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mon, Carmen Conde, Cecflia Meireles, Guil- 
herme de Almeida, Henriqueta Lisboa, Edmir 
da Silva, Anténio Soares Amora, and Juana de 
Ibarbourou. 


G.M.M. 


Aquilino Ribeiro’s Activity.—In spite of his 
seventy years, which he celebrated Sept. 13, 
1955, Aquilino Ribeiro continued to enliven 
the Portuguese literary world when he pub- 
lished a collection of aggressive articles, Abé- 
boras no telhado (Lisbon: Bertrand, 1955). 
Having concluded a Portuguese translation of 
Cervantes’ Don Quijote, he is now engaged in 
preparing a de-luxe edition of his biography 
of the Romantic novelist Camilo Castelo 
Branco. This work, O Romance de Camilo, 
forcado das letras e o mairo infeliz dos homens, 
is to be published in Lisbon by Edigoes Artis- 
ticas Félio, with illustrations by the painters 
Jilio Pomar and Carlos Botelho and by the 
photographer Mario Novais. 

G. M. M. 


New Philological Review.—Serafim da Silva 
Neto, Prof. of Romance Philology at the 
Catholic Univ. of Rio de Janeiro, is the editor 
of a new Revista Brasileira de Filologia, pub- 
lished in Rio de Janeiro by the Livraria 
Académica. The first of its semi-annual issues 
appeared in 1955. It contained articles by 
Eugénio Coseriu (on the plural of proper 
names), Antenor Nascentes (on three Brazili- 
anisms), Mattoso Camara (linguistic com- 
ments), Ismael de Lima Coutinho (on histori- 
cal grammar), and Serafim da Silva Neto 
himself (on regionalism, archaism, and his- 
torical phonetics). 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Travelers in the United States — 
With the publication of Hipélito da Costa 
Pereira’s travel journal (Didrio da minha 
viagem para Filadélfia, 1798-99, Rio de Ja- 
neiro: Academia Brasileira de Letras, 1955), a 
new item has been added to the small but in- 
fluential library of Brazilian travels in the 
United States, which includes such authors as 
Joaquim Nabuco, Monteiro Lobato, Erico 
Verissimo, and Alceu Amoroso Lima. Hipélito 
da Costa Pereira was the pioneer journalist of 
liberal persuasion who contributed with his 
publications to the establishment of Brazilian 
independence. 

G. M. M. 
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The Quijote Anniversary.—The 350th anni- 
versary of the publication of Part 1 of the 
Quijote (1605) was commemorated in Mexico 
with an open meeting of the Academia Mexi- 
cana and with four of the regular lectures in 
the Casino Espafiol devoted to the same 
theme. 


Monterrey’s Growing Libraries.—The Insti- 
tuto Tecnolégico has acquired and formally 
catalogued several valuable private libraries: 
that of Pedro Robredo, which specializes in 
Mexican history; one given by Carlos Prieto, a 
repertory of “todo lo de Cervantes y sobre 
Cervantes”; another which belonged to Al- 
fredo Méndez Plancarte; and that of Salvador 
Ugarte, extraordinarily rich in rare volumes 
of 16th-century Mexico in both Spanish and 
aboriginal tongues. 

In the Universidad de Nuevo Ledén is the 
splendid library which was a prized possession 
of a former Bishop of Leén, Emeterio Val- 
verde Téllez. 


Casals in Puerto Rico.—To the delight of 
some lucky Puerto Ricans, Pablo Casals 
played a short concert on their island in 
December. The famous cellist, on a visit to 
the birthplace of his mother in the city of 
Mayagiiey, performed on the balcony of the 
house where she was born more than 100 years 
ago. This is the first time since his self- 
imposed exile from Franco’s Spain that 
Casals has played outside the little town of 
Prades, France, where he now lives. 


A Fair in Guadalajara.—The corn problem 
has long been of concern in Mexico. Of the 
corn-producing states, Jalisco prides itself on 
being the leader of the nation. To stimulate 
higher production and foster greater national 
and international interest, the Department of 
Agriculture is preparing a Feria de Maiz to 
open in Guadalajara in April. Representatives 
are invited from all countries and special invi- 
tations will be sent to the Rockefeller Institute 
and similar organizations in Central and South 
America and Africa. 


$1,440,800 for Puerto Rico.-Puerto Rico 
will receive this sum as its share of the $500,- 
000,000 recently donated by the Ford Founda- 
tion to educational institutions, hospitals, ete. 
of the United States. Sixteen of the island’s 
institutions will participate in the gift. 
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Alfonso Reyes Honored in Chile—In De- 
cember the Instituto Chileno-Mexicano de 
Cultura in Santiago de Chile gave a public 
homenaje to Mexico’s Alfonso Reyes in com- 
memoration of his 50 years of literary activity. 
One speaker said that Reyes had moved 
progressively from a Mexican to an American 
to a universal writer. He is rated as one of the 
great American humanists of our century. 


A New Book on Ecuador.—With the publi- 
cation in Paris 1955 (Ediciones Internaciona- 
les) of La tierra siempre verde (el Ecuador 
visto por los cronistas de Indias, los corsarios y 
los viajeros ilustres) Jorge Carrera Andrade 
adds another volume to his growing list of 
writings about his native country and offers 
the first of several books which will comprise a 
series under the over-all title “El Camino del 
Sol.” Other volumes of the series now in prep- 
aration are “E] Fabuloso Reino de Quito,” 
“La Republica de los Generales,” and “Galeria 
de Misticos a Insurgentes.” La Tierra siempre 
verde is the story of Ecuador, especially of 
Quito, during nearly three centuries after the 
arrival of the Spaniards. The happy union of 
well documented history and costumbrista 
elements, written with simplicity of form and 
style, makes most pleasant and interesting 
reading. 


Cuauhtémoc’s Tomb.—The Mexican histo- 
rian and archeologist Eulalia Guzman will 
soon publish more documents to prove her 
contention that the bones she discovered 
beneath the altar of the church of Ixcateopan 
are those of the last Aztec Emperor, executed 
by Cortez. 

According to data believed to be authentic, 
the body of Cuauhtémoe was taken down by 
night from the tree where he was hanged, car- 
ried secretly to the borders of Ixcateopan in ». 
journey of 40 days and 40 nights, and buried 
there in the land of his mother. Four years 
later Motolinia, famous priest friend of the 
Indians, came to Ixcateopan. On learning of 
the secret burial, the priest ordered that the 
body be removed to the teocalli. Above it an 
altar and a chapel were later constructed. 
This occurred in 1529. Sefiorita Guzmdan’s 
documents, if accepted, will close the final 
chapter of this national hero’s story. 

Univ. of Texas Lee WEISINGER 


“Jerénimo de Aguilar, Conquistador.’’— 
Marvin E. Butterfield describes the important 
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job done by this Spaniard as an interpreter for 
Cortés during the conquest of Mexico. The 
author describes in detail how Jer6énimo was 
discovered by Cortés at the island of Cozumel 
and how he translated his chief’s words into 
Mayan for Dofa Marina, who in turn 
translated them into the language of Mocte- 
zuma. The study concludes with Aguilar’s 
lengthy testimony against Cortés during the 
conquistador’s trial before Carlos V. Univ. of 
Alabama Press. $1.75. 

G. C: 


“Revista Universitaria”’.-Vol. 107 of this 
review from the Universidad Nacional de 
Cuzco continues its program of publishing 
out-of-print Peruvian authors, this time with 
El Padre Hordn, escenas de la vida del Cuzco, 
Part 1, by Narciso Aréstegui. Parts m and 1m 
will appear in succeeding issues. Articles of 
interest include: José Marti, La fragua de los 
Titanes, by Luis Velasco Aragon; El hombre en 
la poesia de Vallejo, by Ernesto More; El II 
Congreso Interiberoamericano de Educacién, by 
J. Wilbert Salas Rodriguez. Appended is an 
anthology of poetry by Guillermo Mercado. 
An enclosure from the University, on a new 
Periodic System for the chemical elements, by 
Oswaldo Baca Mendoza, is interesting in that 
it is printed in English as well as in Spanish. 

G. F.C. 


Economic Review of the Americas.—On 
Jan. 5, 1956, the New York Times published 
its annual financial and business review (35 
pp.) of our commerce with Latin America, the 
area with which our trade is greatest. The 
patient reader who wades through all the 
official propaganda and illustrated advertising 
of many of our southern neighbors will learn 
much of interest in regard to their economic 
and industrial trends and problems and will 
encounter some revealing statistics relating to 
foreign investments, trade balances, ete. 

R. G. M. 


Coleccion “Esquemas”’. -Editorial Columba 
(Sarmiento 1889, Buenos Aires) continues to 
add new titles to this varied series. No. 22 is 
Bernardo Houssay’s La investigacién cientifica 
(61 pp. 1955. 12 pesos) and No. 23 is Osvaldo 
Loudet’s Qué es la locura (77 pp. 1955. 12 
pesos). 

R. G. M. 


dama del Alba.”’—-Casona’s play, trans- 
lated into English by Professor Raymond L. 
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Moloney, was presented by student players at 
the Towers Theater, Miami Univ. (Ohio), 
Dec. 7-10, 1955. This is the first translation 
of a Casona play for the English-speaking 
theater. Original music for the play (tam- 
bourine, flute, bagpipe) was composed by 
Anita Carlin, a graduate student in music at 
the University. 

R. G. M. 


Franco and Spanish Student Opinion —On 
Jan. 4 and 6, 1956, The New York Times 
carried reports of a poll conducted among 
Madrid university students by the National 
Council of Scientific Investigations. The re- 
sults, disquieting to the regime, were not 
published, but an analysis of them has been 
circulated privately. Among some of the 
targets of the students’ criticism were the 
government and the military hierarchy 
(incompetent, ignorant, immoral); University 
professors (insincere, lacking devotion); and 
church hierarchy (ambitious, lacking concern 
for workers). It was also disclosed that 70 per 
cent of the students disapprove of the present 
social and economic structure in Spain and are 
critical of the ruling classes. On Jan. 7 the 
Times published an editorial, “Contemporary 
Spain,” which, after reminding its readers of 
the present widespread criticism of the Caudil- 
lo’s government, sums up the situation con- 
cisely and incisively: “The extraordinary thing 
about Spain, in short, is its stagnation, 
extraordinary because there are few people in 
the world more vital than the Spaniards. If it 
were not for American dollars (more than 
$200,000,000 in grants and credits to date) 
the economy would be stagnant or worse. 
The regime remains one of the tightest, most 
personalized dictatorships in the world. 

“Spain today is in a twilight zone, but the 
dawn is coming up over the horizon. It is not 
for us to interfere, but certainly Americans 
will hope to see a new Spain that is not only 
happy and prosperous, but free.” 

R. G. M. 


Enrique Molina.—Francisco Suaiter Mar- 
tinez is the author of a short article on one of 
Chile’s leading intellectuals, “Enrique Mo- 
lina: el hombre, el profesor, el filésofo,”’ in 
Atenea, Sept.—Oct. 1955, pp. 231-244. 

R. G. M. 


Bernal Diaz del Castillo.—Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy (New York) will shortly publish a new 
edition of the Maudslay translation of the 
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True History of the Conquest of Mexico. The 
volume will contain a 3000-word introduction 
by Professor Irving A. Leonard of the Univ. of 
Michigan. 


R. G. M. 


Communications media in Central America. 
~-Professor Marvin Alisky of the department 
of journalism at Indiana Univ. surveys the 
press and radio of the five Central American 
republics in two interesting recent articles. 
He studies such topics as barriers to trans- 
mission caused by geography, Indian-language 
areas, censorship, and illiteracy, examines the 
content of radio programs in these countries, 
and includes much information about their 
important newspapers. See ‘“The Mass Media 
in Central America” (Journalism Quarterly, 
Fall 1955) and “Central American Radio” 
(The Quarterly of Film Radio and Television, 
Fall 1955). 

R.G. M. 


Perén and Argentina’s universities —The 
late dictator was an anti-intellectual and his 
regime continually badgered the country’s 
universities. At the outset of the attacks, more 
than 1250 professors were dismissed or re- 
signed in three months. Students were im- 
prisoned, wooed, expelled. Lectures and 
examinations were farcical. Now, with Perén 
gone, reconstruction is in full swing and the 
new government is receiving consistent and 
vigorous support from both teachers and 
students. These and many other interesting 
details about the new university life after 
Perén are to be found in Gladys Delmas’ “The 
Revolution in Argentina’s Universities” in 
The Reporter for Jan. 12, 1956. 

R.G.M. 


Portuguese Story-Tellers—Manuel do Nas- 
cimento directs in Lisbon a new collection of 
small volumes, each of them containing one 
tale by a well-known contemporary author. 
The following had appeared by December 
1955: “Soldado que foi a guerra’’, by Aquilino 
Ribeiro; “A feira’’, by Fernando Namora; 
“Pensio central’, by Miguel Torga; “A 
menina cega”, by Domingos Monteiro; “O 
vestido cor de fogo”’”, by José Régio; Nortada”, 
by Manuel da Fonseca. The price of each vol- 
ume in this Coleccdo Novela is 3 escudos 50 or 
about thirteen cents. 

G. M. M. 


Czech Translations of Portuguese Works.— 
Ega de Queiroz’ novel O primo Basilio was 
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translated into Czech by Z. Hampejs (Prague, 
1955). The same writer is preparing Czech 
translations of Eca’s Os Maias and of Lufs de 
Camoes’ Lusiadas. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese State Prizes——At the end of 
1955, the Portuguese Secretariat of National 
Information distributed the following literary 
prizes for the year 1954: The Herculano Prize 
(History) went to Joaquim Verfsimo Serrao 
for his Portugueses no Estudo de Toulouse. The 
Ega de Queiroz Prize (Novel) went to Agus- 
tina Bessa Luis with A Sibila, unanimously 
acclaimed by all critics. The Fialho de Al- 
meida Prize (Tales) was won by Manuela de 
Azevedo with Filhos do diabo. Father Joao 
Maia won the Antero de Quental Prize 
(Poetry) with Abriu-se a noite, and three co- 
authors—Almeida Amaral, Leitaéo Barros, and 
Fernando Santos—received the Gil Vicente 
Prize for their drama Prémio Nobel. Only the 
Ramalho Ortigio Prize (Essay) could not be 
distributed. 

G.M. M. 


Machado de Assis.—Shortly after the pub- 
lication of R. Magalhdes Jiinior’s Machado de 
Assis desconhecido, Licia Miguel Pereira’s 
unexcelled biography of the same writer ap- 
peared in a 5th, revised edition (Rio de 
Janeiro: José Olympio, 1955). 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Writers’ Return. —Three Brazilian 
novelists returned home in 1955. Ciro dos 
Anjos came back from Lisbon, after con- 
cluding a course on Brazilian literature there 
and writing a new, as yet unpublished novel 
about Minas politics. José Lins do Rego 
returned from Greece and is now finishing the 
first volume of his memoirs (Meus verdes anos). 
José Geraldo Vieira, after spending three 
months in Paris, expects to edit his Obras 
completas. 

G. M. M. 


Truths about the Oldest Alliance in the World. 
~—“Conventional ideas on the origins and 
early importance of the Anglo-Portuguese 
alliance will also have to be seriously modified 
in the light of Russell’s research. He proves 
that English hopes were for long centered on 
Arag6én rather than on Portugal. Edmund of 
Cambridge’s expedition to Portugal in 1381 
was a deplorable fiasco and the picturesque 
English contingent, recruited with such diffi- 
culty and delay for the campaign of 1385, was 
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far too small to enable it to play the decisive 
part in the victory of Aljubarrota which 
Froissart and others have assigned to it... . 
Portugal’s consolidation of her independence 
was then primarily due to her own efforts.” 
From Chas. R. Boxer’s review of P. E. Rus- 
sell’s The English Intervention ... London, 
1955, in Atlante, 11 3 (July 1955). 

G. M. M. 


Lope de Vega in Paris._-Within a year, two 
versions of El perro del hortelano by Lope de 
Vega have been presented in the Parisian 
theater. In June 1955, Jean Loynel offered 
his adaptation, Jeux de prince, at the Petit- 
Marigny and in December, the famous theat- 
rical company of Renaud-Barrault introduced 
Le chien du jardinier, as rendered by Georges 
Neveux, at the Marigny. Jean-Louis Barrault 
played Teodoro, Madeleine Renaud, Diana de 
Belflor, and Simone Valére, Marcela. Accord- 
ing to Le Figaro littéraire of Dec. 17, 1955, 
“Voila bien la plus charmante, la plus divertis- 
sante, la plus spirituelle soirée de théatre que 
Paris nous offre en cette fin d’année, et que 
Paris nous ait offerte depuis longtemps.” 

Le Moyne College Lawrence H. Kurppe 


Editorial Studium.—This Mexico City pub- 
lishing house, under the direction of Pedro 
Frank de Andrea, has recently added two new 
titles to its valuable list of publications. No. 10 
in the “Coleecién Studium” is Unamuno, 
Valle Inclin, Baroja y Santayana (170 pp.), a 
collection of four long, penetrating essays by 
Ramén Sender, the distinguished Spanish 
writer now teaching at the Univ. of New 
Mexico. No. 1 in the “Antologfas Studium” is 
Cautiverio (183 pp.), an anthology of 50 short 
poems written between 1940 and 1955 by 
Arturo Torres-Rfoseco, who is also a scholar, 
critic, and professor of Spanish at the Univ. 
of California at Berkeley. The prologue of this 
volume is by Gabriela Mistral. For informa- 
tion as to prices, etc., write to Apdo. postal 
20979, Adm. 32, Mexico 1, D. F. 

R. G. M. 


“Biblioteca Minima Merxicana.”—Of recent 
appearance, this valuable collection of Mexi- 
can literature, history, and books on a variety 
of Mexican topics is also available from the 
Editorial Studium. Space is lacking here to 
comment on each volume, but a mere listing 
of some of the latest titles will serve to give 
some idea of the value of the BMM (for a note 
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on the earlier titles see Hispania for Sept. 

1955, p. 344): 

11. José Rosas Moreno, Fdbulas, 159 pp. 

12. Emilio Rabasa, La guerra de tres afios, 
103 pp. 

13-14. Juan F. Gemelli Carreri, Viaje a la 
Nueva Espafia. México a fines del siglo 
XVII, 295 pp. 

16. Guillermo Prieto, Prosas y versos, 105 pp. 

17-18. Leopoldo Zea, La filosofia en México, 
258 pp. 

19. Enrique Gonzdlez Martinez, Cuentos y 
otras paginas, 126 pp. 

20. Amado Nervo, El donador de almas, 151 
pp. 

. Carmen Toscano, Leyendas del México 
colonial, 148 pp. 
. Antonio Caso, El problema de Mézico. La 
tdeologia nacional, 98 pp. 
. Jestis Arellano, Poetas jévenes de México, 
119 pp. 
. Victor Alba, Mexicanos para la historia, 
142 pp. 
5. José T. de Cuéllar, Los mariditos, 145 pp. 
R. G. M. 


An old Spanish tavern closes—Opened in 
1383, ‘‘Las Escobas,’’ a Seville tavern is being 
closed by its fifteenth landlord and soon will 
fall before wrecking crews to make way for an 
apartment building. Cervantes is known to 
have worked at one of its wine-tables and 
Byron is said to have been one of its regular 
customers. 

R.G. M. 


“A Literary Letter from Brazil.”’—Antonio 
Callado is the author of a piece with this title 
printed in The New York Times Book Review, 
Jan. 8, 1956. He tells how a new selling 
technique has sent booksales soaring in Brazil 
and lists some of the old and new writers who 
are benefiting from this development. 

G. M. 


“Revista Interamericana de Bibliografia.””— 
Of special interest to readers of this depart- 
ment is an article in the RIB (published by 
the Pan American Union) for Oct.—Dec. 1955, 
entitled “The library program of the U. S. 
Information Agency in Latin America” by 
Mauda M. Sandvig and Lucile Dudgeon. One 
learns, for instance, that the first library 
abroad to be supported by our government 
was the Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico 
City (1942), that this institution now has 
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branches in Guadalajara, Monterrey, and 
Puebla, and that its extension service covers 
all of Mexico. Further details are given as to 
other services performed by this library and, 
finally, a list of U. S. Information Centers, 
branches, and reading rooms in Latin America 
is included. 

R. G. M. 


New Dictionary of Literature —Prof. Jacinto 
do Prado Coelho of the Univ. of Lisbon has 
undertaken in 1955 the preparation of a 
Dicionério das Literaturas Portuguesa e Bra- 
sileira for the publishing firm of Figueirinhas 
in Oporto. He will be assisted by a team of 30 
specialists, among them Hernani Cidade, 
Delfim Santos, Joaquim de Carvalho, Soares 
Amora, Camara Cascudo, and Celso Cunha. 
The inclusion of Galician literature is contem- 
plated; one of our colleagues in this country 
was to be entrusted with this section. 

G. M. M. 


Death of Egas Moniz.—On Dec. 13, 1955, 
Prof. Egas Moniz died in Lisbon at the age of 
eighty-one. He had taught neurology (1911- 
44) at the Univ. of Lisbon and been Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the Portuguese Republic 
in 1917-18. In 1949 he became the first Por- 
tuguese to be honored with a Nobel Prize, for 
his work in medicine and physiology. He was 
a prolific lecturer and writer, not only on 
medical subjects, but also on art and literature. 
In the last named field he is best known for his 
studies of the novelist Jtilio Diniz. 

G. M. M. 


Fidelino de Figueiredo at Work.—In spite 
of being physically immobilized by illness, 
Fidelino de Figueiredo is working on the sec- 
ond volume of Miisica e pensamento, in praise 
of music as the crowning achievement of the 
human spirit, which the author intends to be 
his last contribution to literature. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Overseas Prizes.—In Dec. 1955 
the ‘“Agéncia Geral do Ultramar” in Lisbon 
gave its Fernéo Mendes Pinto Prize (Fiction) 
to Guilhermina de Azeredo for her book 
Branchos e negros and the Camilo Pessanha 
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Prize (Poetry) to Jorge Barbosa, from Cape 
Verde, for his Caderno de um ilhéu. 
G. M. M. 


“Cuadernos Americanos.”’—-The Nov.-—Dec. 
1955 number of this liberal Mexican journal 
contains several articles of unusual interest 
and timeliness. Arnaldo Orfila Reynal, an 
Argentine and director of the Fondo de Cul- 
tura Econémica, contributes a succinct survey 
of Perén’s regime, “Breve historia y examen 
del peronismo” (pp. 7-37), Germén Arci- 
niegas, the impressions of eight years of exile 
in “El desterrado de la mesa rodante” (pp. 
38-46), and Antenor Orrego, a meditation on 
the feeling of unity in the New World, “La 
configuracién histérica de la circunstancia 
americana” (pp. 47-78). Among other valu- 
able papers in this issue are a study of Rufino 
Tamayo’s art by Margarita Nelken and an- 
other of Heredia’s influence on Ignacio Rod- 
riguez Galvin, Mexico’s first romantic poet, 
by Manuel Pedro Gonzilez. 

R.G. M. 


The Inter-American Press Association. 
This important organization is probably not 
well-known to the readers of this Depart- 
ment. But it should be because of its dedica- 
tion to and efforts in favor of the freedom of 
the press in our hemisphere. Ronald Hilton’s 
summary of the 11th annual meeting of IAPA 
(Oct. 28-No. 3, 1955; New Orleans) explains 
something of the Association’s background 
and reports on its current work. See Hispanic 
American Report for Oct. 1955, pp. 449-451. 

R.G. M. 


Ibérica.—In this New York monthly for 
Dec. 1955 Rodolfo Llopis, a former professor 
and Director General de Ensefianza during 
the Spanish Republic, publishes “‘La nueva 
generacién,” a moving estimate of literary 
and intellectual developments in contempo- 
rary Spain, especially among the younger 
generation. He is deeply concerned over the 
hindrances to an exchange of ideas between 
intellectuals still living in the country and 
those who dwell abroad. The Jan. 1956 num- 
ber also contains two noteworthy articles: 
“Memoria de Federico Garcia Lorca” by 
Guillermo de Torre, and ‘Fuerza y autori- 
dad” by Salvador de Madariaga. _ 

R.G. M. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Conducted by the Eprror 


Research-in-Progress in Contemporary Span- 


ish Literature.—Students of 20th-century 
Spanish literature may be interested in the 
results of a recent survey conducted by the 
Research Committee of Spanish Group V, 
MLA. Approximately 70 colleges and univer- 
sities were asked to complete a brief question- 
naire on the present status of student and 
faculty research in the mentioned field. Of 
the 70 schools, 40 kindly proffered the re- 
quested information. Almost all of the replies 
came from schools offering a graduate pro- 
gram, and, in almost all instances, the an- 
swers were provided by the man teaching the 
courses in contemporary Spanish literature. 

The information provided by the assembled 
data is summarized as follows: 

The 40 schools listed a total of 45 theses 
and dissertations on contemporary literature, 
either in progress or very recently submitted 
for approval. Of the 45 graduate students, 21 
were doctoral candidates, and 24 were writ- 
ing Master’s theses. The 45 titles themselves 
provide some interesting facts. Only 7 have 
anything to do with literature written after 
1931. The rest deal exclusively with literature 
from the turn of the century up to the Re- 
public. The most popular figures (44 of the 
titles) for student research are Unamuno and 
Ortegay Gasset. The field most shunned is 
the 20th-century theater. While there is much 
faculty attention, in the form of articles and 
books, to the plays of Garcfa Lorca, only 4 
of the 45 titles are remotely concerned with 
the drama. Three of these are Master’s theses. 

Pio Baroja is the topic of almost one half 
of all the titles having to do with the novel. 
In the lyric, Antonio Machado is almost as 
popular as Baroja is in the field of fiction. 
The only other poets considered subjects for 
student research are Pedro Salinas and: Juan 
Ramén Jiménez. In short, there seems to be 
absolutely no interest in studying and evalu- 
ating any of the minor writers in Spain for 
the last half century. Graduate students seem 
to be attracted only by the major figures, 
whose careers they hope will be well docu- 
mented in many articles and critical studies. 

Teachers of courses in contemporary Span- 
ish literature reported 11 books and 14 ar- 
ticles in preparation. While a good number of 
the books are general studies on the Genera- 
tion of 98, most of the faculty interest centers 
around Lorca and novelists writing after 1936. 
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A break-down of faculty opinion on gaps 
in the field reveals that these topics need first 
consideration: (1) Information on _ writers 
whose careers began in the late 30’s and early 
40’s; in other words, literature since the Civil 
War. (2) Poetry, another much neglected 
genre in the 20th century. (3) Bibliographies 
that are satisfactory and up-to-date. (4) Ma- 
jor critical works on the front-rank writers; 
above all, stylistic analyses that will define 
their aesthetic principles. 

I was surprised at the number and appar- 
ent popularity of courses on modern Spanish 
literature taught in translation. These deal 
especially with Unamuno and Ortega, of 
course, but also with the drama. A number 
of schools offer full courses devoted to the 
essay, or to Spanish literature since 1939, or 
to the theater since 1920. There are a few 
programs with seminars on literature since 
1945 and on Contemporary Spanish Criti- 
cism. There seems to be appeal in what we 
might call “advanced civilization courses.” 
These usually have such titles as Modern 
Spanish Thought, or the like. 

H. Tracy SturcKEN 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 


Symposium on the Languages and Literatures 
of Spanish America and Brazil, University of 
Texas, June 22-23, 1956.—The Dept. of 
Romance Languages and the Institute of 
Latin American Studies will sponsor the 
Symposium, to provide an opportunity for in- 
formal discussion of the present state of re- 
search and teaching of Latin American lang- 
uages and literatures in the United States. The 
sessions listed below will not necessarily 
follow an identical pattern, but it is expected 
that all of them will include the following 
items among the topics to be discussed: 1. The 
present state of research in the field and gaps 
which should be filled, including important 
subjects for investigation and instruments of 
scholarship which need to be prepared. 2. The 
problems connected with the teaching in 
American colleges and universities of the ma- 
terial covered by each session. What role 
should the subject (Prose, Poetry, etc.) play 
in the ideal course arrangements for a Dept. of 
Romance Languages and an Institute of 
Latin American Studies? 3. The values for the 
“general” education of Americans to be de- 
rived from the study of the languages and 
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literatures being considered. 4. Other topics 
determined upon by the Discussion Leader 
and Discussants of each session. 

No formal papers will be read, but the dis- 
cussions will be recorded and a summary will 
later be issued in mimeographed or printed 
form. 

Agenda: A. The Teaching of the Portuguese 
Language and Brazilian Literature in the 
(nited States. Discussion Leader: Francis M. 
Rogers, Harvard Univ. 

B. Spanish American Linguistic Problems. 
Discussion Leader: George E. MeSpadden, 
Univ. of Chicago 

C. Spanish American Prose. Discussion 
Leader: Fernando Alegria, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) 

D. Spanish American Poetry. Discussion 
Leader: Luis Monguié, Mills College 

E. The Present Status of the Teaching of 
Spanish American Language and Literature in 
the United States (probably a luncheon ses- 
sion). Discussion Leader: Harvey L. Johnson, 
Indiana Univ. 

The Symposium will be held in air-condi- 
tioned Batts Hall, the new modern language 
center of the Univ. of Texas. 


Teaching Fellowships in Colombia.—A l\im- 
ited number of teaching fellowships are avail- 
able to American graduate students in Eng- 
glish, Spanish, Latin American studies, and 
Education, interested in doing research in 
Bogot4. Fellows will be expected to teach 
English as a foreign language to adults for 
approximately 15 hours weekly during the 
academic year. They will also be expected to 
attend a teacher-training course. Their re- 
maining time will be free for research or 
classes at such local institutions as the Bib- 
lioteca Nacional, Universidad Javeriana, Uni- 
versidad Nacional, Universidad de los Andes, 
and Museo Nacional. 

Fellows will be provided with round-trip 
air transportation from Miami, Florida, to 
Bogoté. (The return trip will be contingent 
upon the successful completion of the year’s 
work.) A monthly stipend of 350 Colombian 
pesos is paid from the date of arrival in 
Bogota until the date of departure for the 
United States. The Center has always been 
successful in helping teaching fellows augment 
this stipend and will continue to assist those 
interested in finding additional income. 

Fellows will be expected to arrive in Bo- 
goté prior to August 20, 1956, and will be 
expected to remain through August 20, 1957. 
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They will be free to travel outside Bogota on 
weekends and for a period of approximately 
one month from mid-December until mid- 
January. 

Applications should include the following: 


1. A curriculum vitae. 2. A recent passport- 
size photo. 3. A statement of Selective Serv- 
ice status of male candidates. 4. Letters of 
recommendation from professors in the can- 
didate’s major field as specified above. 5. 
Statement that the candidate has completed 
a minimum of two years of college Spanish. 
6. A short description of the candidate’s aca- 
demic purpose. 

Applications should be addressed to: The 
Director of Courses, Centro Colombo-Ameri- 
eano, Apartado Aéreo 38-15, Bogoté, Co- 
lombia. 


México, D. F., 10 de enero de 1956 


Sr. Prof. L. H. Turk, Secretario, 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese, 

DePauw University, 

Greencastle, Indiana, 

U.S. A. 


Muy estimado sefior Secretario: 


Con viva emocién recibo la atenta nota de 
usted, fechada en 4 del actual, en la cual 
tiene a bien manifestarme que la American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, en sesién celebrada en Chicago, Illi- 
nois, el 29 de diciembre ultimo, a proposicién 
de uno de los miembros presentes, decidié 
que esa H. Asamblea me manifestara sus cor- 
diales sentimientos de amistad y me felicitara 
con motivo del cincuentenario de mi primera 
aparicién ptblica en la literatura, que no fue 
todavia mi primer libro (1911), sino mis pri- 
meros versos publicados el dia 28 de noviem- 
bre de 1905. 

Profundamente agradezco el que tal pro- 
posicién haya sido recibida con aprobacién 
por la Mesa Directiva y por la unanimidad 
de los miembros presentes en aquella Asam- 
blea, honor que considero como uno de los 
mas sefialados en mi carrera, lo cual agrade- 
ceré a usted tenga la fineza de comunicar en 
mi nombre a todos aquellos a quienes corre- 
sponda, considerindome entretanto como su 
muy obligado amigo y afmo. s. s. 


ALronso REYES 
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21st Annual FL Conference, NYU School 
of Education, Nov. 5, 1955.—The 24-page 
Conference report, The Teaching of FLs in 
Europe: Implications for American Teachers, 
edited by H. Alpern, C. O. Arndt, and A. I. 
Katch, may be obtained, for 50 cents, from 
Doctor Alpern, 800 East Gun Hill Road, 
Bronx 67, N. Y. 


“The Year’s Work tin Modern Language 
Studies.”,—Edited for the Modern Humani- 
ties Research Association by a number of 
scholars under the direction of S. C. Aston, 
this annual volume (the present one is for 
1954) has bibliographical entries for British, 
American, and other books and articles in this 
field. Of the 484 pages of text, 42 deal with 
Hispanic studies. The bibliographers are Ig. 
Gonzilez-Llubera (Spanish language), R. B. 
Tate (medieval literature), J. Gibbs, A. 
Terry, and Margaret Wilson (literature, 
1490-1700), Reginald F. Brown (literature, 
1700 to the present). New York: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1955. viii, 519 pp. $10.00. 


Dewey Decimal in Spanish—-A Spanish 
edition of Dewey Decimal Classification and 
Relative Index was published in November 
1955 under the copyright of the Lake Placid 
Club Education Foundation, translated by 
Norah Albanell MacColl, a Uruguayan librar- 
ian, and prepared in active cooperation with 
the Pan American Union. The Sistema de 
Clasificacién Decimal ($17.50) is based on the 
15th revised English edition (1953) but in- 
cludes some changes that will appear in the 
new 16th edition now in progress and also 
some classifications from the 14th edition 
(with accompanying notes.) While in the 
main a faithful translation made in constant 
consultation with specialists at the Library 
of Congress, the Spanish edition is necessarily 
adapted for use in Spanish-speaking countries, 
particularly in the sections relating to reli- 
gion, law, linguistics, literature and history. 
The surprisingly small volume (octavo) is 
neatly bound and printed by offset. 


Sizth Annual Round Table—Meeting on 
Linguistics and Language teaching at George- 
town Univ., spring of 1955. Monograph by 
the Georgetown Univ. Press ($2.50) contains 
the papers read and selections from the dis- 
cussions following the papers. It is interesting 
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to note among several of the papers a definite 
realization on the part of the linguistic scien- 
tists of a need for closer integration and com- 
munication between them and the language 
teachers. The difficulties inherent in scientific 
terminology are mentioned, as well as the 
possibilities which exist for simplification 
and systematization, so that the two allied 
fields may benefit from each other’s advances. 
Section m1 in the monograph deals with 
the problems of translation and goes into 
some detail on the present state of machines 
being developed for translating as well as 

recording in written form the spoken word. 
G. 


Prizewinning Essay.—Rita Kenyon, a 
Spanish major at the University of Oregon, 
won the John Watson Vogan Prize with the 
following essay. Miss Kenyon began Spanish 
at Oregon in 1952. She is now a senior and 
plans to teach high-school Spanish. ‘Tor- 
menta Tropical Tapatia. No se puede imagi- 
nar la ferocidad y la hermosura de una tor- 
menta tropical si no se ha visto y ofdo a lo 
menos una vez. 

Durante las tltimas horas de la tarde las 
nubes negras comienzan a levantarse sobre 
las montafias en el este. Al principio estén 
blancas, pero mds tarde se ponen negras y 
amenazantes. 

Ya puesto el sol, corre una brisa por las 
calles llevando consigo torbellinos de polvo y 
la fragancia de las tuberosas que l!lenan los 
jardines. Los ramos de los plitanos ondulan 
suavemente por unos minutos, y comienzan 
a girar en frenes{ con el crecer del viento. En 
la primera obscuridad juegan sobre las colinas 
rayos de rel4mpago, iluminando por un ins- 
tante el cielo y haciendo siluetas de las pal- 
meras en el jardin del vecino. 

El cielo esté cubierto en pocas horas con 
las nubes densas y empieza la lluvia, lenta- 
mente al principio y luego con mds rapidez 
y ferocidad. De repente el rojo y el gris de las 
banquetas muy cuadraditas se ponen mas 
brillantes con el agua y la luz de las l4mparas 
en las esquinas. Las flores se inclinan, empa- 
padas de gotas gigantescas. Toda la ciudad 
esté mojada y las calles llevan rios. 

Pero ya vienen el rel4mpago y el trueno 
haciendo una confusién sobre los techos de 
la ciudad y resonando en los patios y en las 
estrechas calles. Parece que todos los demo- 
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nios del infierno estin en fiesta en la azotea, 
bailando furiosamente y gritando a toda voz, 
o se pensaria que una guerra ha comenzado 
en la calle afuera. El ruido es ensordecedor y 
la luz cegante. Entre los bramidos del trueno 
se puede ofr caer, alld en otra calle, un drbol 
herido por el viento, matado por un rayo. 
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Mientras tanto, la lluvia cae sin parar, y el 
patio esti hecho un lago chico entre las 
paredes de la casa. 

Después de un rato se larga el trueno, y 
el relimpago cae con menos brillantez. Por 
fin pasa la tormenta, y todo esté limpio y 
fresco para un dia nuevo.” 


Conducted by 


Laure. H. Turk, National Sponsor 


Notice to all Chapter sponsors: The dead- 
line for Chapter News is approximately two 
months before the printing of each issue of 
Hispania. Reports should reach me by June 
15 for the September 1956 issue and by Octo- 
ber 15 for the December issue. Reports are 
listed in the order in which they reach me. 
When I have only one or two short ones, I 
hold them until a later issue of Hispania. 

Four new chapters have been formed since 
September 1955, when the last report was 
published: Ponce de Leén, New Smyrna Beach 
High School, Florida, Maxine L. Campbell, 
sponsor; Garcilaso de la Vega, Central High 
School, Fargo, N. Dak., Nancy C. Stewart, 
sponsor; El Arco Iris, Waller High School, 
Chicago, Ann M. Hoopingarner, sponsor; and 
Federico Garcia Lorca, New Albany High 
School, Indiana, Mary Miller Kerr, sponsor. 

Please allow at least a week for lettering 
the student membership certificates. An art 
student does this work for me and his sched- 
ule does not always permit him to do the 
lettering immediately. If you have not sent 
the names of your initiates for the current 
year, kindly do so at once. 

La Sociedad Panamericana Chapter, Cen- 
tral High School, Murfreesboro, Tenn., Ethel 
M. Womac, sponsor.—In selecting students 
for the SNHS I have held the same standard 
for scholarship as that used in our school for 
its honor roll—at least fifty per cent A and 
no grade less than B. Some of the students 
are really interested in Spanish and are con- 
tinuing the study of the subject. They want 
very much to be in the SNHS. Do you think 
I have been too insistent in my scholarship 
requirements? 

Calderén Chapter, Inglewood High School, 


California, Mrs. Gladys Waddingham, spon- 
sor.—I wish it might be possible to standard- 
ize the membership requirements, so that they 
would be more nearly uniform all over the 
country. We made our entrance requirements 
quite rigid since we wanted membership to 
be very different from that of the three social 
Spanish clubs. At the end of last year all our 
Spanish teachers handed in to me the names 
of the most outstanding students in first and 
second year. During the past few weeks we 
gave oral and written examinations to these 
students and also to all members of our 
fourth-year class. Out of this group of ap- 
proximately fifty students we elected twenty- 
two to membership. 

We plan to make a very impressive as- 
sembly (not for the whole school, but for all 
the Spanish classes during one period of the 
day) for our presentation of the certificates, 
so that it will seem a real honor to be chosen. 
Then next semester we shall again hold spec- 
cial entrance examinations and take in a few 
more members. There is a great deal of in- 
terest in the SNHS. 

Fernén Caballero Chapter, Hillcrest High 
School, Dallas, Polly Anna Mallow, sponsor. 
—Our chapter has attended a film featuring 
Spanish Flamenco dancing and it is planning 
to attend several Mexican movies at a local 
theater. Our annual Christmas banquet will 
include a speaker from Barcelona, Spain, and 
the traditional breaking of the pifiata. Plans 
for our annual initiation in the spring are 
already being made. We are most happy to 
be able to continue our program this year and 
we are looking forward to many enjoyable 
activities. (Sent by Don Jackson, Chapter 
Secretary.) 
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Don Quijote Chapter, Marietta High School, 
Ohio, Mrs. Raymond G. Guthrie, sponsor.— 
‘Our chapter of the SNHS met at my home in 
November with the Marietta College Honor 
Society, Sigma Delta Pi. Darfo Vega, a col- 
lege student from Colombia, spoke on his 
native land. Sr. Vega very patiently and 
generously listened to and answered ques- 
tions in Spanish. The students from Marietta 
College spoke in Spanish on college life. Dr. 
John Pettit, professor of Spanish at the Col- 
lege, contributed to the program also. After 
refreshments were served, both groups left 
feeling that the evening had been spent most 
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profitably. Our next big project will be our 
Pan American assembly program. 

El Club Espatiol Chapter, Dobyns-Bennett 
Senior High School, Kingsport, Tenn., Mrs. 
Dorothy O. Dye, sponsor.—Our chapter is 
growing each fall, and the interest and enthu- 
siasm continues. We raised $18.00 for a Care 
package to Bolivia as our Christmas project, 
and we put on a radio broadcast of Christmas 
carols in Spanish, with explanation of how 
Christmas is observed in Spain. We have two 
groups or sections of the SNHS and one group 
or the other meets each week. Our next proj- 
ect is a Pan American radio broadcast on 
April 13. 


Conducted by 


J. Herman, Associate Lditor and Chapter Adviser* 


1955 CHAPTER BREAKFAST MEETING 


With some 125 members in attendance, the 
1955 Chapter Breakfast was held at the Ball- 
room of Chicago’s Palmer House on Decem- 
ber 30. Thirty of the Chapters were represented 
by delegates and four others through letters 
and telegrams. 

The BALTIMORE Chapter, represented 
by Dr. Frederick Dedmond, reported two 
meetings held during the past year; the fall 
meeting was held in conjunction with the 
Maryland STA. Dr. Dedmond pointed out the 
particular advantage enjoyed by his Chapter 
because of its proximity to the nation’s capital 
with its distinguished residents who could be 
called upon as speakers. 

The BRAZOS Chapter, one of five in Texas, 
had as its delegate Mrs. Andrea Sendon 
McHenry, who told of increased interest in 
Spanish in the Galveston-Houston area. At 
the spring banquet meeting, Spanish teachers 
were joined by teachers of other languages to 
hear a report on the MLA FL program. The 
LLANO ESTACADO Chapter, covering the 
Panhandle section of Texas, sent to Chicago 
Dr. John C. Dowling, who told of his Chapter’s 
25th anniversary and of its annual spring 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 


Fiesta with some 2,000 participants. The third 
Texas Chapter to report was the LONE 
STAR, which takes in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
section of the state. Miss Mabel Turman spoke 
for the Chapter, reporting an annual meeting 
held each spring. The TEXAS Chapter, which 
covers the Austin area, had as its delegate 
Dr. Darnell H. Roaten. Dr. Roaten reported 
that the 20 members of his group enjoyed 
some four meetings annually with quite varied 
programs. The fifth Texas Chapter, TRANS- 
PECOS, in the El Paso area, did not have a 
personal representative at the Breakfast but 
greetings were sent by Miss Esther Brown. 

Leonard R. Criminale reported some 32 
active members of the CENTRAL OHIO 
Chapter. Dr. Robert Kirsner announced that, 
due to its small number of members, the 
SOUTHERN OHIO Chapter is planning to 
merge with the CENTRAL group. Efforts to 
interest additional Spanish teachers in AATSP 
had not met with success and therefore the 
Chapter believed that joining the larger group 
in the central section of Ohio would be advan- 
tageous to all concerned. Ohio’s third Chapter, 
NORTHERN OHIO, was not represented by 
a delegate, but parts of a letter sent by the 
Chapter’s secretary-treasurer, Harold H. 
Hetzler, were read to the gathering. 

The CHICAGO AREA Chapter, host to 
the general meeting of the Association, was 
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represented by its president, Dr. Kenneth 
Leslie. Dr. Leslie said that the Chapter has 
110 members, that it had prepared a folder 
“Why Spanish,” held a Pan American Fiesta, 
and generally worked for an increased interest 
in Spanish. Dr. George McSpadden spoke for 
the ILLINOIS Chapter. Meetings alternate 
between northern and southern parts of the 
state, and a joint meeting is held with the 
Illinois MLTA. 

The DELAWARE Chapter was represented 
by Dr. J. C. Vorrath, who brought greetings 
from his state, reported to have more members 
of AATSP than Spanish teachers. Dr. Martin 
Candelaria spoke in behalf of the DENVER 
Chapter and indicated a growing interest in 
FLES in that section of the country. The 
FLORIDA Chapter, which takes in all of the 
state except the Miami area, was ably repre- 
sented by Dr. Graydon 8. DeLand, who 
pointed out not only the Chapter’s activities 
during the past year but also enticed many 
AATSP members to Florida with his vivid 
description of the beauties of the state. Dr. 
DeLand also pointed out facetiously one 
method used by the Florida Chapter to bring 
new members into the Association—a method 


not altogether approved by the national 


Secretary-Treasurer—that of electing non- 
members to Chapter offices. 

Dr. William F. Smith of the GALVEZ 
Chapter brought greetings from another area 
in the mild southland, New Orleans. He 
pointed out that the Galvez Chapter is the 
only one in the state of Louisiana but that a 
few Spanish teachers in the northern part of 
the state were considering the advisability of 
starting another group in the Shreveport area. 
Many Spanish teachers in the New Orleans 
area still await initiation into the Galvez 
Chapter, Dr. Smith reported. Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Thumma reported on the excellent 
status of the INDIANA Chapter. With some 
88 active members and a healthy credit bal- 
ance in the treasury, the Chapter is able to 
sponsor a Spanish scholarship program and 
two interesting programs annually. 

The KANSAS Chapter had as its spokes- 
man Prof. Domingo Ricart. Prof. Ricard said 
that the 1956 meeting of the Kansas Chapter 
would be held on April 13 and 14 and would 
be a joint meeting with the Kansas MLA and 
the Univ. of Kansas’ Cervantes Day. Miss 
Marian Templeton brought greetings from the 
LONG ISLAND Chapter and reported that 
the group is active and prosperous. The LOS 
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ANGELES Chapter sent Miss Josephine 
Jimenez all the way to Chicago. Miss Jimenez 
told the meeting that there were some 90 
members in her Chapter and that meetings 
were usually held twice a year. 

Dr. Lawrence Kiddle reported that the 
MICHIGAN Chapter was holding its own 
and looking forward to more activity in 1956, 
when an important meeting would be held on 
Feb. 25 in Detroit. Dr. Walter Pattison of the 
MINNESOTA Chapter reminded members 
at the Breakfast that the territory covered by 
his Chapter also takes in the Dakotas, thus 
making it quite a large one. Dr. Pattison told 
of a recent meeting at which teachers of 
Spanish were joined by French and German 
instructors. MISSOURI Chapter was repre- 
sented by two delegates, Ralph Perry and 
Claude Hulet. Both men reported great ac- 
tivity throughout the state but indicated that 
some problems stil] remained to be solved. The 
NEBRASKA Chapter had no delegate at the 
Breakfast but a greeting sent by Hal Carney 
of the Chapter was read. 

The NEW ENGLAND Chapter had the 
honor of being represented by the Consul of 
Spain in Boston, Dr. Jestis Millaruelo. Dr. 
Millaruelo spoke briefly of his personal interest 
in the AATSP and its work and then read a 
prepared report of the many activities of the 
New England group, including panel discus- 
sions, plays, lectures, and the annual Spoken 
Spanish Contest. Dr. Juan Rodrfguez Castel- 
lano represented the NORTH CAROLINA 
Chapter. Dr. Castellano reported that several 
lost members had been recovered by the 
Chapter and that more and more interest was 
being given to the FLES program. Miss 
Lurline V. Simpson and Anfbal Vargas-Barén 
were the delegates of the NORTHWEST 
Chapter. Miss Simpson told of five meetings 
in Seattle and one in Spokane during the vear. 

Miss Rose Bruckner reported on the many 
activities of the PENNSYLVANIA Chapter: 
dinner meetings, Columbus Day and Christ- 
mas programs, conversational Spanish at 
Gimbel’s store, and the big Spanish contest in 
cooperation with Temple University, in which 
some 40 schools participated last year. 

Prof. J. A. Molinaro reported on the growth 
of the SOUTHERN ONTARIO Chapter, be- 
gun just four years ago. In a formal report, 
which has become traditional with the 
SOUTHERN ONTARIO Chapter, Prof. 
Molinaro stated: “Early next year the 
SOUTHERN ONTARIO Chapter will cele- 
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brate its fourth birthday. The infant chapter 
was a healthy, lusty baby at birth, proclaim- 
ing with loud cries a natural right to be heard 
and heeded. The early stages of teething and 
crawling were never difficult or uncertain, 
although it did have the usual one or two 
tumbles in the latter process. That phase is 
now over and the child is beginning to walk 
with surer step and to articulate more clearly. 
In fact, the infant has made itself heard and 
its presence felt to such an extent that its 
wishes are now considered in Southern On- 
tario. Like all children, the capitulin, as it was 
appropriately called in our first SOC report 
by our first president, Kurt Levy, cannot wait 
patiently to grow. The SOC proposes to force 
its growth by attracting new members to its 
ranks, especially those just entering the teach- 
ing profession, a campaign that is already 
under way, conducted on the informal, per- 
sonal contact level. A circular letter to this 
effect was sent to all members urging them to 
talk to their friends and students. The results 
thus far have been encouraging.” 

Sr. Eduardo Betoret reported that the 
TENNESSEE Chapter is endeavoring to 
increase its membership and has noticed an 
appreciable increase in interest in Spanish in 
the schools. Miss Marjorie Johnston, delegate 
of the WASHINGTON, D. C. Chapter, told 
of the interesting meetings her Chapter had 
had and the outstanding speakers heard by 
the group. The WESTERN NEW YORK 
Chapter is continuing its close cooperation 
with the Southern Ontario Chapter according 
to Prof. Manuel Guerra. An exchange of 
visits between the two organizations is proving 
most beneficial to both groups. The 
WESTERN NEW YORK Chapter is in- 
creasing its interest in the FLES program. A 
letter from Dr. Leavitt O. Wright of the 
WESTERN OREGON Chapter was read to 
the group. Prof. Frank Sedwick said that the 
WISCONSIN Chapter, recently reactivated, 
is now holding one meeting a year and has 
also undertaken a Spanish contest at the 
high-school level. 


CHAPTER REPORTS 


Officers of the MINNESOTA Chapter for 
the current year are: President, Robert 
Brett; Vice President, Mimi B. Kingsley; 
Secretary, Marjorie Edberg; and Treasurer, 
Sister St. Teresa. 

El Capitulo de NEW YORK ha celebrado 
cuatro reuniones durante el presente afo 
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escolar. La primera tuvo lugar el 8 de octubre 
en City College. Después de tratarse diversos 
asuntos de interés para el Capitulo, el Presi- 
dente, Prof. Ernesto Da Cal de New York 
University, dié cuenta a los presentes del pro- 
grama de actividades para los meses pr6ximos, 
que habia sido previamente concertado por el 
Comité Directivo y la Comisién Asesora. 
Siguié una charla sobre la difusién literaria del 
tema morisco en las literaturas de Espaiia y 
otros pafses que fué pronunciada por la 
Secretaria de Actas del Capitulo, Dra. Marfa 
Soledad Carrasco de City College. En la 
segunda reunién del Capftulo, celebrada el 18 
de noviembre en la Casa Hispdnica, Columbia 
University, el Prof. Joaquin Casalduero de 
New York University pronuncié una confe- 
rencia: ““Algunas observaciones sobre el siglo 
XVIII.” Su disertacién, muy original y que 
ealé6 hondo, fué escuchada con el mayor 
interés. Ek] Prof. Casalduero demostré que una 
interpretacién del espfritu del siglo XVIII 
mas cordial y afinada que la que hoy se acepta, 
llevaria a sentir y entender mejor las manifes- 
taciones artisticas y literarias de esta época. 
El] Capftulo se unié al Instituto Hispdnico de 
Columbia University para celebrar, el 19 de 
diciembre pasado, una Fiesta de Navidad que 
result6, ademis de muy animada y concurrida, 
de un alto nivel artistico. Después de unas 
breves palabras introductorias por el Prof. 
Angel del Rfo, Director del Instituto, un 
grupo de alumnas de Barnard College repre- 
sent6 La Estrella del poeta y profesor Eugenio 
Florit. La interpretacién fué excelente y 
permitié6 apreciar la belleza y poesia que 
encierra este moderno Auto. Siguié a la re- 
presentacién un breve programa de cantos y 
bailes populares de los paises hispdnicos, y a 
continuacién tomé la palabra el Presidente de 
nuestro Capitulo, Prof. Ernesto Da Cal de 
New York University, quien anuncié que el 
Capitulo presentaba al coro de John Adams 
High School. Bajo la direccién de su professor, 
Sr. Gonzalez, el coro canté villancicos de 
Navidad, y la concurrencia participé con entu- 
siasmo en esta tiltima parte de la fiesta, ento- 
nando también las canciones mds conocidas. 
El 28 de enero el Capftulo celebré otra 
reunién en la cual el Prof. Angel del Rfo 
diserté sobre la erftica de la literatura espafiola 
del siglo XX, y se hizo ptiblico a continuacién 
el resultado del concurso de tesis para el grado 
de Master of Arts presentadas en la zona 
metropolitana, que el Capftulo convoca anual- 
mente, otorgando In Medalla Huntington 
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como premio al mejor trabajo que participe 
en el certamen. Este ano dicha medalla fué 
adjudicada a la Sra. Vilma Mairo Bonermann, 
por su tesis Las Greguerias de Ramén Gémez de 
la Serna, presentada en Columbia University. 
Considerando que eran también muy meri- 
torios, aunque en menor grado, algunos otros 
estudios sometidos al consurso, el jurado 
acord6é conceder premios adicionales a las 
siguientes tesis: Celia Schmuckler, The Cante 
Jondo in the Poema del Cante de Federico 
Garcia Lorca, New York Univ.; Thomas J. 
Madden, 8. J., The Problem of Knowledge in 
Don Quijote de la Mancha, Fordham Univ.; 
y Sister Mary Avila, Elementos cristianos en 
los cuentos de Rubén Dario, Saint John’s Univ. 

En el curso de la conferencia que precedié 
al reparto de premios, el Prof. del Rfo explicé 
cudndo y cémo ha surgido en la critica espa- 
fiola el concepto de literatura contempordnea ; 
senalé ciertos problemas de limite y significado 
que plantea tal término, y analizé las oscila- 
ciones que ha ido sufriendo la valoracié6n rela- 
tiva de los autores de nuestro tiempo. Parte 
de la disertacién estuvo dedicada a exponer y 
comparar las principales teorfas que ha elabo- 
rado la erftica en torno al grupo de escritores 
designado como modernista y “generacién del 
98.” El tema fué tratado con la claridad, 
ponderacién y riqueza interpretativa que 
caracterizan la obra critica propia del con- 
ferenciante, que fué escuchado con el maximo 
interés por todos los profesores y maestros 
congregados. 

During 1955 the NORTHWEST Chapter 
met five times in Seattle and once in Spokane. 
The first meeting took place February 26. On 
this oceasion Dr. John Lynch spoke on 
“Venezuela, tierra de promisién.”” On Satur- 
day, April 2, the Chapter met again on the 
occasion of the Northwest Conference of 
Foreign Language Teachers. Mr. Roberto 
Schneider, Director of the Summer Linguistic 
Institute of Ecuador, spoke on “Estudios 
Lingiifsticos Recientes en Indoamérica,’”’ and 
Dr. Carlos Garefa-Prada gave an informal 
talk, “:Hablamos espanol o castellano?”’ More 
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than 120 persons attended this gathering. The 
third meeting of the year took place immedi- 
ately prior to the Annual Aural-Oral Demon- 
stration of Spanish Students, June 2, at 
Nathan Eckstein Junior High School. In the 
Aural-Oral Demonstration, organized by the 
Chapter each year, every senior high school 
of Seattle was represented. In the program 
several junior high schools contributed with a 
fairy tale monologue, songs, dances, and a 
very clever puppet show. On October 29, a 
luncheon was held at the Wilsonian Hotel. 
Mr. David Bary, new instructor of Spanish 
at the Univ. of Washington, spoke on “Espafia 
contempordnea,” and Mrs. Ruth Drake of 
Queen Ann High School, Vice-President of 
the Chapter, showed colorful slides taken dur- 
ing her recent visit to Mexico. The meeting at 
Spokane November 12 was held in order to 
give an opportunity for the Spanish teachers 
of that city and adjacent areas to plan a pro- 
gram of activities for the year. Professor 
Kenneth Baugh of Gonzaga Univ. addressed 
the group and discussed with them the advis- 
ability and practical aspects of organizing an 
official subdivision of the Northwest Chapter. 
The last meeting took place in Seattle, De- 
cember 14, and was followed by a Christmas 
dinner to which the Latin American students 
of the Univ. of Washington were invited. 
After the dinner a program that included an 
address by Dr. Anfbal Vargas-Barén on “Los 
viajes al extranjero ayudan a los profesores de 
castellano” and some musical and dancing 
numbers ended the activities of the Chapter 
for 1955. 

The situation in WESTERN OREGON is 
described by Dr. Leavitt Wright as follows: 
Nuestra obra principal es doble: (1) busear a 
los antiguos miembros para que reanudan sus 
cuotas anuales, y animar a varios nuevos 
miembros potenciales a que ingresen; y (2) 
prestar nuestro apoyo y empuje a nuestra 
causa comin en pro de lo hispénico, sea en las 
charlas o almuerzos donde se habla espafiol, o 
en las conferencias 0 discursos que contribuyan 
a ella. 
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The Teaching of Modern Languages (Problems 
in Education—X). Paris: Unesco Publica- 
tion, 1955. Distributed in U. 8. by Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, New York. 293 pp. $2.75. 
This valuable volume, the first of three 

companion studies on “The Contribution of 

the Teaching of Modern Languages toward 

Education for Living in a World Community,” 

results from an International Seminar organ- 

ized by the Secretariat of Unesco at Nuwara 

Eliya, Ceylon, in August 1953. For a period of 

4 weeks 40 representatives from 18 countries 

convened to discuss in particular methods of 

teaching effectively modern languages and to 
consider in general how their teaching can 
contribute to international understanding. 

The first 6 chapters follow the principal topics 

developed at the seminar; the last 6 treat 

themes of a more specialized nature. Each 
chapter contains a brief introduction to pre- 
sent the topic, a report to summarize the 
opinions voiced by the participants, and se- 
lected working-papers. A few papers, written 
after the seminar by participants or by mem- 
bers of the Unesco Secretariat, are also in- 
cluded. Theodore Andersson of Yale, now 

Associate Director of the Foreign Language 

Program of the MLA, and the Secretariat of 

Unesco jointly edited the book. 

The chapter on the humanistic aspect of 
the teaching of modern languages makes the 
point that this discipline should serve as a 
means of understanding an alien culture as 
well as a vehicle for communication. Knowl- 
edge of and about languages is part of the 
foundation of general education. Few disci- 
plines open the mind as do modern languages. 
“The special functions of modern language 
teaching in the training of the intelligence— 
aside from its value as a supplement to the 
other branches of study and in particular to 
the classical humanities—can be summarized 
very simply as follows: to develop (a) an ap- 
preciation of words as such; (b) a grasp of the 
thought-structure of sentences; (c) the sense 
of having a part in a great human experience, 
full of lively and immediate interest.” 

A good language teacher ought to possess 
some knowledge of the geography, history, 
folklore, art, customs, philosophy, and music 
of the country about which he is teaching. 
Generalizations, stereotypes, and out-of-date 
civilization texts fail to give the student an 
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objective appreciation of a culture different 
from his own. A text which treats systematic- 
ally the foreign civilization usually conveys a 
more exact and complete concept of the for- 
eign country than does the impressionist 
method which would draw alone on literary 
classics for material. Of course, there is no 
implication here that instruction in literature 
is to be discontinued. In French schools the 
explication de texte serves to incite comment on 
the life and customs of the country being 
studied rather than furnish an exercise in 
philology. The Army Special Training Pro- 
gram in the United States with its stress on 
area studies brought about considerable mod- 
ification in the content of the civilization 
textbooks. An appropriate place for teaching 
civilization is the intermediate course. 
Through the study of foreign culture the 
student should acquire, moreover, a better 
understanding of his own country. 

In modern language teaching properly 
graded structures may come to be as indis- 
pensable as properly graded vocabularies. 
Phonetics is being replaced to some extent by 
phonemics. Intonational patterns should re- 
ceive attention as well as grammatical and 
syntactical problems. Unprepared composi- 
tion all too often degenerates into exercising 
mistakes; hence free composition should follow 
a long period of writing many carefully 
planned preparatory exercises. As to the 
optimum period of time needed to teach a 
foreign language in school, many participants 
favored 6 hours per week for a period of 6 
years. Principles subscribed to by the majority 
were: (1) the approach should be primarily 
oral; (2) active methods of teaching should be 
employed as far as possible; (3) the foreign 
tongue should be used to the greatest possible 
degree in the classroom; (4) the difficulties of 
pronunciation, vocabulary, and grammar 
should be carefully graded; (5) the teaching 
of a language should be looked upon as more 
the imparting of a skill than the providing of 
information about the forms of the language. 
Understanding, speaking, reading, and writing 
should be taught in the order listed. There 
should be no translating or formal grammar 
taught as such in the early stages, but rather 
dictation, drill exercises, substitution tables, 
and story reproduction. With adults, speaking 
and reading, with some writing, should pro- 
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ceed together, with reading and writing being 
introduced much earlier, after an oral start, 
than with children. “At all levels, vocabulary 
building should mean more than the mere ac- 
cumulation of words and should be associated 
with the learning of the essential structural 
features, both formal and semantic, of the 
language. At more advanced levels, there 
should be opportunity for the study of the 
foreign language as a means of expression 
which can be compared with the mother 
tongue.”’ To read aloud with correct pronun- 
ciation and intonation cannot be expected in 
the early years and, in consequence, should 
be deferred until the pupil has a good com- 
mand of the language. When the pronuncia- 
tion and intonation are still faulty and the 
comprehension of the passage inadequate, 
incorrect language habits tend to become fixed 
through reading aloud. In the early stages 
new sentences should always be read aloud 
first by the teacher; then the learner’s task is 
to imitate him as closely as possible. Close 
questioning on every paragraph read develops 
skill in exact reading. 

Language-teaching films offer great possi- 
bilities, but up to the present have been 
rather disappointing because of pedagogic 
shortcomings and high costs. Documentary 
films giving information about the foreign 
country and those which seek to illustrate 
points in phonetics or phonemics are, on the 
other hand, usually satisfactory. Filmstrips, 
since they enjoy the advantage of economy in 
production, offer a means, too often neglected, 
of furnishing background material. The use 
of tape-recorders is now widespread. A double- 
channel recorder has the great advantage of 
allowing the pupil to record his own repeti- 
tions of the model, thereby facilitating the 
discovery of his mistakes by the teacher. 

The chapter on psychological aspects of 
language teaching poses several unanswered 
questions: “Is there such a thing as linguistic 
aptitude? Can it be measured and diagnosed? 
What is the actual effect on a child of taking 
up the study of two new languages at once? 
At what age may a child be said to have ac- 
quired sufficient mastery of his mother tongue 
so that it is safe for him to start learning 
another language? Is language only a skill like 
learning to play the piano”? A child of 6-10 
enjoys over the adolescent and adult certain 
distinct advantage in learning a new lan- 
guage. Methods and textbooks for adolescents 
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need to pay much more careful attention to 
the pupil’s capacities and potentialities. Ex- 
aminations devised by teachers and examining 
boards very frequently seek to measure too 
many elements at the same time. 

The foreign language instructor has to live 
in three or more linguistic worlds: his own; 
his pupils’; and that of the country whose 
language he strives to teach. Recommenda- 
tions for training teachers: (1) provision 
should be made for prospective teachers to 
spend some time in the country whose lan- 
guage they are to teach; (2) teachers in service 
should have opportunity to visit periodically 
the foreign country through leaves of absence 
with pay, teacher-exchange arrangements, etc; 
(3) refresher courses should be offered; (4) 
closer bonds between universities and prac- 
tising teachers are needed; (5) there should be 
easier access to books, journals, and periodi- 
cals; (6) facilities for exchange of books and 
teaching materials among countries should 
be improved; (7) more opportunities to hear 
native speakers are needed; (8) regular pro- 
grams in modern languages should be pro- 
vided on the radio. 

The chapter on texts—there were over 1,000 
sent from 23 different countries on display at 
the seminar—offers suggestions for selection 
of books and makes pertinent comments to 
authors and publishers. The point is made that 
new problems (sounds, sentence patterns, 
etc.) should be introduced in accordance with 
their difficulty, but no attempt should be made 
to focus attention on just one item at a time. 

Practically all pioneering in teaching for- 
eign languages by television has been done in 
the United States. In lessons taught by radio 
the few points should be stated clearly, re- 
peated often, and summarized again at the 
end. Normal sentence-speed should start very 
soon, otherwise speech distortion with exag- 
gerated stress will impede the listener’s prog- 
ress. Persons with good speaking voices in 
addition to a well nigh perfect native pronun- 
ciation are requisite to maintaining interest 
and keeping the radio program from becoming 
monotonous. Research in the United Kingdom 
discloses that after 15 minutes the amount 
recalled by the listener actually begins to 
decrease. Chapter rx traces the development 
of language teaching in the elementary schools 
of the United States and makes two points of 
importance: (1) that the national and religious 
animosities or erroneous impressions about 
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our own language’s superiority tend to disap- 
pear when studying a foreign tongue; (2) that 
the pupil’s learning here should be completely 
spontaneous and informal. 

As special aids to international understand- 
ing (chapter x) the seminar discussed bilingual 
correspondence; linking of schools in Germany, 
France, and England; exchange of teachers 
and pupils; and employment of foreign assist- 
ants. Chapter x1 is concerned with the teach- 
ing of the national language in adult migrants, 
specifically in Australia and Israel where the 
acquisition of the language is considered in- 
dispensable for acculturation. Both countries 
have arrived independently at the conclusion 
that the direct method is the only possible 
one, with special emphasis laid on repetition 
singly and in unison and drill of graded struc- 
ture patterns. Grammatical terminology was 
banished. The sentence is the unit of instruc- 
tion. Community singing has occupied an 
important part in class instruction. 

The final chapter contains accounts of 
modern language teaching situations found 
in various parts of the world: Ceylon’s prob- 
lem of expanding the use of Sinhalese and 
Tamil and of integrating them with English; 
Pakistan’s efforts to modernize and extend 
the teaching of Arabic; the Mexican experi- 
ment of teaching Spanish to monolingual 
Indians through the vernacular; Somaliland’s 
emerging national language and its efforts to 
carry on the education of its citizens through 
two foreign languages, one of the West and 
the other of the Kast. Linguists estimate that 
there are some 3,000 languages spoken today 
in the world, with new ones emerging con- 
stantly because of nationalistic forces. In 
Europe the number of official languages has 
almost doubled in a generation. Governments 
are following more enlightened policies and 
now tackle the problem of illiteracy in the 
native tongue first, whether it be Tarascan or 
one of the 14 officially recognized regional 
languages of India. 

The conclusion drawn from reading this 
volume is perfectly obvious: foreign language 
teachers can make good on their claim to con- 
tribute much to international understanding 
only by teaching the language as a living, 
spoken tongue, as a real medium of communi- 
cation, not something confined in textbooks. 
Seldom has there appeared so interesting a 
book on the teaching of modern languages. 
The many varied papers hold the reader’s 
attention and abound in enlightening data 
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about techniques employed in different parts 
of the world. All teachers of foreign languages 
will profit from reading this very informative 
volume. The Secretariat of Unesco performed 
a splendid service in the first place by organiz- 
ing the seminar and in the second by making 
the discussions available through this publica- 
tion. 

Indiana Univ. Harvey L. JoHNsoN 
Turk, Laure, H., and Eprra M. ALLEN. 

El Espaiiol al Dia. 2nd ed. Boston: D. C. 

Heath, 1956. Book 1, $3.40. Book nm, $3.60. 

Any history of the progress that language 
study has achieved these past decades must 
tpso facto include textbooks and realia. El 
Espafiol al Dia is a good example of a text 
which keeps abreast with contemporary needs. 

This text is not a newcomer to the field, but 
a revised edition. Like the first edition, it is 
divided into Books 1 and u, as an introduction 
to Spanish and a continuation of basic in- 
struction. Book 1 is substantially altered by 
addenda: the five preliminary lessons of 
words and expressions of everyday Spanish, a 
section called “practica” or exercises, which 
ask the student to recall and apply certain 
idioms and phrases previously presented, and 
a section appropriately called “materias 
culturales,”’ consisting of illustrations and 
cultural tid-bits. Book m1, on the other hand, 
closely resembles the first edition, with the 
exception of new illustrative material. 

El Espanol al Dia is geared to the high- 
school student of Spanish. Book 1 introduces 
the language in five preliminary lessons, be- 
ginning with the social amenities and continu- 
ing with short conversational dialogues about 
school life. The authors conversationally ap- 
proach the language with short phrases, and 
then recapitulate the new vocabulary, idioms, 
grammar, etc., in reading assignments. A 
short vocabulary index follows each dialogue, 
together with a pronunciation outline, an 
oral-aural exercise, a brief grammatical lesson, 
more exercises for composition purposes, con- 
cluding with the “tender traps” of colorful 
illustrations and a wide variety of cultural 
gems. Book 1 spans forty-five lessons, and fol- 
lowing every fifth lesson there is a ‘““Repaso.” 
In addition, the authors add an Appendix 
with given names in Spanish, special phrases 
for classroom use, grammatical terms, punc- 
tuation and orthographic symbols, the trans- 
lation of songs (there are eleven), a pro- 
nunciation table, and a verb index. A 


Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabu- 
lary index concludes the text. 

Book u follows a similar organization and 
pattern, but the stress falls heavily on reading 
and composition. As a continuation of the 
spade work of Book 1, it is aimed at the second- 
vear level, and shifts its conversational ap- 
proach to vocabulary building and extensive 
reading. One of its features is a “Lectura,” a 
reading passage which synthesizes many of 
the idioms, phrases, and words used in the 
lesson; the “Lectura” follows every third 
lesson. In this section, several excellent 
Spanish American short stories are introduced 
(“Una carta a Dios’ by Gregorio Lépez y 
Fuentes, and “Los Tres Cuervos” by José A. 
Campos), as well as selected Spanish readings 
from Vital Aza, Jacinto Benavente, et al. 

The Spanish subjunctive is adequately 
covered (Lessons X to XXIII), from the com- 
mands to expressions of uncertainty and 
doubt (tal vez, ojala, etc.). 

Letter writing in Spanish is practised under 
the auspices of composition (Lessons XXV to 
XXVIII), and this exercise seemed as integral 
a language function here as “Talking over the 
phone” appeared in the conversational exer- 
cises of Book 1 (Lesson XVI). 

Linguistically, there are very few errors or 
detractions. The authors place many of their 
language situations in a Mexican setting, or 
discuss Mexican life and customs with en- 
thusiastic frequency. 

The adverb “ahorita” is used in the Mexi- 
can setting, and correctly so (p. 407). And one 
might add the popular ‘“‘ahoritita,” frequently 
heard in Mexico. But there was no mention 
here of the diminutive ending. Also, many 
Indian derivatives such as chocolate, banana, 
tapioca, ete., are passed off as ‘‘varias palabras 
espaholas que usamos todos los dias en nues- 
tro pafs (U.S. A.),” pp. 279-280. Only shortly 
before, the authors had clearly pointed out 
that chocolate, maiz, and papa were found in 
the New World by the Spaniard (p. 279). 

The cultural material is very attractive, 
well chosen, and in good taste. But the organ- 
ization, perhaps, could stand improvement. 
There are at least 84 illustrations in Book 1. 
But in a space of only a few pages, one passes 
from a Spanish troubadour, the Alhambra, a 
modern Colombian skyscraper hotel, to some 
Peruvian peasants, a few maps and sketches, 
the obelisk of Buenos Aires and the Mayan 
temples. Perhaps a closer correlation between 
lesson material and pictures would make the 
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book more effective. The eleven songs, too, 
could be integrated with pronunciation or 
syllabification exercises, without extracting 
the joy intrinsic to the song. Or perhaps a 
couple of songs presented in the preliminary 
“take home” Spanish might early awaken 
interest and fun. 

But these observations do not detract sub- 
stantially from the text. El Espavil al Dita is 
linguistically sound, well developed, and 
modern in approach. It is culturally both a 
good conversational and reading manual as 
well as an exciting “magic serape” to exotic 
adventure. The colorful cover is an invitation 
to Hispanic life, and the book opens the door 
for an enterprising teacher. 

Univ. of Rochester Manvet H. Guerra 


Bouncer, Dwicur L., Spanish Review 
Grammar. New York: Henry Holt, 1956. 
xii, 257, xlv pp. $2.90. 

Spanish reviews have certainly not been in 
short supply for many years, and the teacher 
needing one has certainly been able to get one 
that met his needs. Most of them follow the 
familiar pattern of a trip to some part of the 
Spanish-speaking world of a family of four 
(father, mother, son and effervescent daughter 
of college age) or some variant on this theme, 
which serves as the background for explana- 
tions of grammatical usages, verb-review, and 
all sorts of exercises. It would be hard to find 
any legitimate objection to this type of book, 
but Mr. Bolinger’s book does not follow this 
pattern. It is closer to the brief reference 
grammar than to the usual review book, and 
I dare say that it will appeal to many teachers 
that want a book of this type. 

This book would best be used in a class of 
good and serious students who do not need a 
story to carry them along and who are already 
well grounded in the basic principles of Spanish 
grammar. I do not wish to imply that it could 
not be used in run-of-the-mill classes with 
good results, but to do so would require an 
energetic and enthusiastic task-master. An 
ideal place to use it would be, I believe, in the 
first semester of the composition course. 

The book is divided into fifteen chapters, 
all on the same general plan. There is no text 
continuity at the beginning of each chapter, 
but there is a detailed study of a review of the 
“basic facts of grammar’ and “points of greater 
difficulty that are of real significance in pres- 
ent-day Spanish, as it is spoken and written.” 
This is most valuable, especially to those 
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training to teach Spanish. The grammatical 
point is first explained fully in English and 
then illustrated by well-chosen examples 
English sentence on the left and Spanish 
translation on the right). Mr. Bolinger avoids 
as far as possible the traditional nomenclature 
and tries to explain the psychology or thinking 
behind the construction, a thing often neg- 
lected in the past and so valuable to the 
teacher of the elementary course. 

Next comes a group of exercises of all types 
on what has been explained and illustrated, 
then a short anecdote in Spanish followed 
directly by a translation of it into English. 
The chapter ends with a series of useful exer- 
cises on the anecdote. 

Great stress is properly laid on the verb in 
the early chapters of the book. All the chap- 
ters are packed with grammatical material and 
illustrations, and to assimilate this material 
will require serious study and good teaching 
and especially drill. I doubt if any chapter 
could be treated well in less than two periods, 
and I should like to see more exercises on some 
of the points. The teacher should be on guard 
to see that the student reads the expository 
part of the chapter before attempting the ex- 
ercises. I know from experience that often the 
student will “do the exercises’ without ade- 
quate study of the grammatical point or points 
involved. I cannot see how any student would 
not profit in high degree from this book if it is 
taught as it should be. I am also sure that it 
will produce a better-prepared teacher than 
most review grammars. It is not, of course, a 
Ramsey or a Bello Cuervo, nor is it intended 
to be. 

In the Appendix we have verb tables (pp. 
iii-xvii; the presentation of the verbs is un- 
usual and interesting), English-Spanish vo- 
cabulary (pp. xxi-xxxvi), and a very useful 
index. Illustrations by Shum for each anecdote 
enliven the text and afford material for con- 
versation and free composition. 

I believe that Mr. Bolinger has given us a 
different, useful, and very valuable book, 
lying somewhere between the review grammar 
and the reference work, and well adapted for 
use in classes where a thorough review of 
grammar is necessary. It should be widely 
used in our colleges. 


Miami Univ. Wa. Marion MILLER 


Marfn, Dteco, 
TayLer, La vida espafola. New York: 
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Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955. 139 
text. $2.75. 

The title of this work is a spacious and 
flexible one, and yet it is not inappropriate for 
a book which attempts to describe the char- 
acter of the Spaniard and the life he leads. 
Instead of supplying a survey of the country’s 
civilization or an enumeration of its cultural 
achievements— both of which are more mean- 
ingful to the initiated than to the novice— the 
author gives the student some of the answers 
to the first questions anyone is likely to ask a 
foreigner about his country. What is your food 
like? How high is the cost of living? What do 
people do in their spare time? The answers, 
and the definitions and discussions to which 
they lead, form an adult, sensitive, and stim- 
ulating presentation of Spanish life. 

This edition, a revised and enlarged version 
of the work published with great success in 
Iengland in 1948, is designed for students who 
have completed an elementary course in 
Spanish. Sefior Marin tactfully devotes as 
much space to life in the cities as he does to 
life in the country. In the former section he 
assigns chapters to the diversity of Spain, 
several typical vocations, family life, religious 
activities, and amusements. In the second 
section he takes up traveling, country life in 
general, and descriptions of different regions- 
the North, Fast, and South. His presentation 
is enhanced by a pleasing format, careful 
editing, and attractive photographs (which, 
unfortunately, have been grouped instead of 
being placed separately to illuminate the 
text). Informative notes on grammatical 
points as well as on references in the text, 
exercises, and vocabulary are provided as 
aids for students. 

One of the principal contributions the 
author has made is not only to inform us about 
the everyday details of Spanish life, but to 
incorporate an explanation—or even more 
important, to convey an understanding which 
serves as a substitute for an explanation—of 
why these things are done. One feels the same 
fusion of sympathy, objectivity, and curiosity 
that has characterized the best American 
writing in social anthropology in recent years. 
With the author we follow the typical day of 
a secretary in Madrid or accompany a Spanish 
professor to his class, noting in passing the 
differences between the continental system of 
education and our own. We feel the isolation 
and the peaceful boredom of a little town or 
take part in a romeria. High points of the book 
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are two dialogues, one a ladies’ afternoon visit 
and the other a tertulia in a café, and diary 
notes on a trip to a small town. The observa- 
tions are penetrating and are cast in an in- 
formal and conversational style with occa- 
sional touches of humor. The portrayal of 
Holy Week and the definition of curst are but 
two examples of an enviable talent for de- 
scription which enlivens the entire book. Oc- 
casionally a discussion presupposes more 
knowledge on the part of the student than he 
actually has, but class discussion can probably 
fill these few gaps without difficulty. 

Perhaps it should be stressed here that the 
author did not intend to furnish a panorama 
of Spanish history and culture; the teacher 
seeking such an approach will have to look 
elsewhere. However, Sefor Marin has accom- 
plished well what he set out to do, to acquaint 
us with the character of the modern Spaniard, 
and he has done so with a maturity not always 
present in texts on Spanish civilization. He 
has deliberately avoided superficiality by 
choosing as his subjects things that are sig- 
nificant rather than things that are quaint. In 
doing so, he has the courage to generalize, 
which gives an enjoyable and personal flavor 
to the book. The generalizations here are 
sometimes vulnerable, either because they are 
too broad or too subjective or simply debat- 
able. Is it correct, for example, to say that 
“la familia es una de las pocas instituciones 
s6lidas y respetadas en Espafia’’? Is it com- 
pletely fair to say that “el ambiente ordinario 
del pueblo es de tristeza, de aburrimiento, de 
falta de interés por las cosas de fuera, de 
receloso aislamiento’’? Some will probably 
object to the implications of such statements, 
others may approve of them as refreshing 
antidotes to the kind of book which glorifies 
everything Spanish without discrimination. 
In any case, they should serve as a stimulus 
for lively class discussion, and the teacher can 
always exercise his privilege to disagree or 
modify as he sees fit. Perhaps the author’s 
observations themselves can be commented 
on as additional insights into Spanish char- 
acter. 

The exercises contain several sections for 
use as grammar review, expansion of vocabu- 
lary, and aural comprehension. The questions 
in Spanish are particularly useful in not follow- 
ing the wording of the text too closely; by 
answering the questions, the student not only 
tests his comprehension of the text, but also 
adds a considerable number of words to his 
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active vocabulary. Far less useful in the re- 
viewer’s opinion is the final section in each 
set of exercises, which consists of English 
sentences, based on the text, to be put into 
Spanish. A number of sentences involve points 
of usage above the intermediate level. Al- 
though they are based on grammatical con- 
structions in the Spanish text, the student 
must hunt through the whole section of the 
pages covered to find the point in question, 
and there is no English-Spanish vocabulary 
to aid him. One might question whether the 
student’s efforts in completing this section of 
the exercise are justified by the results. 

In general, La vida espafiola is the most 
interesting, readable, and mature text on 
Spanish civilization to appear in recent years. 
Instructors in intermediate classes will find 
it a fortunate choice. 
Duke Univ. Joun M. Fein 
MeSpappen, GreorGe E. An Introduction to 

Spanish Usage. New York: Oxford Univ. 

Press, 1956. 267 pp. $3.50. 

The present moment is, perhaps, one when 
publishers of language texts would consider it 
hara-kiri not to pay lip service to the creed of 
“conversation as the natural method of learn- 
ing a language”’ (regardless of the small num- 
ber of contact hours available in most col- 
legiate institutions). But publishers can be 
forgiven for the “poetry” of their advertising 
flyers if their claims are otherwise just, as 
indeed they are in the case of Professor 
MeSpadden’s text. This is one of the most 
thorough reference works now available for 


-elementary and intermediate Spanish stu- 


dents. It is, in the best sense of the term, a 
“grammarian’s grammar.”’ But just as spirits 
should not be drunk raw, so this text may find 
its best use after a moderate amount of 
graded reading has been done. Bright students 
with a penchant for analysis and with some 
elementary knowledge of English grammati- 
cal concepts will doubtless be ready to plunge 
into it at the same time they begin their first 
reading. Although it is true that the book con- 
tains dialogue and narrative sections (followed 
by vocabulary lists, grammatical explana- 
tions, and exercises), the tone of some of the 
dialogue is perhaps unavoidably contrived 
and wooden at times, since grammatical 
points cannot always be represented concisely 
there without the loss of simple and natural 
patterns of usage. 

The book has twenty-eight lessons (four of 
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them being review lessons), various appen- 
dixes concerning verbs, index, and vocabulary. 
Throughout the volume there are abundant 
and helpful diagrams, tables, rules of thumb, 
and frequent recapitulations of troublesome 
points. Verb paradigms are nearly always 
presented with accompanying direct objects 
and adverbs of place, in addition to the 
standard corresponding English meanings. 
Many grammatical items are handled in 
greater detail than would be the case except 
in the manuals of Ramsey and Bolinger and 
in certain advanced “review grammars.”’ The 
author gives an exceptionally lucid treatment 
of relative pronouns, comparison, sequence of 
tenses in subjunctive dependent clauses, be- 
sides less important matters such as double 
indication of verb objects, the imperfect as a 
past tense in indirect discourse, and the pre- 
cise handling of emphatic “mismo.” In the 
earlier parts of the book considerable atten- 
tion is paid (again with diagrams) to intona- 
tion, pitch, and other details relating to 
pronunciation. 

A few minor changes could be made in the 
interests of clarity. For example, section 73.1 
on p. 66 would perhaps be clearer if it read 
“before a noun (or prepositional pronoun) 
indirect object,” instead of simply “before an 
indirect object.’’ Since poder and querer are 
included in an exercise list of stem-changing 
verbs of the first class, the footnote on p. 75 
might read “other tenses besides the present” 
rather than “some tenses.’’ Typographically 
the book is excellent. One minor misprint on 
p. 102 (‘‘si tfo”’ for “su tfo’’) will surely cause 
no problems. To the intelligent and analytic- 
ally-minded student, as well as to the imagina- 
tive and experienced teacher who has not 
abandoned as a lost cause the objective of a 
solid grammatical foundation, Professor 
MecSpadden’s An Introduction to Spanish 
Usage is sincerely recommended. 

Daniev 8S. KELLER 
Univ. of California, Davis 


Wormpner, Ropert C., and Wituis KNapp 
Jones, Teatro fécil. New York: American 
Book Co., 1956. 154 pp. $2.00. 

Teatro facil is a collection of seven plays 
adapted from Spanish and Spanish American 
sources, and graded for use in second-semester 
classes in college. The first two plays, Sancho 
Panza tn Barataria and El rabo del diablo, are 
footnoted beyond the 750 most common 
words; the next two, Fuego entre cenizas and 
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La fuerza de la debilidad, limit vocabulary to 
the first 1000; the next two, Frutas de Llaillai 
and El chiflado, stay under the 1500 limit; the 
final play, Amor y vino, is printed as per- 
formed, with footnotes for words over the 
2000-word range. Each play is followed by 
some four pages of cuestionarios and exercises. 

The objectives of Teatro facil are to provide 
interesting reading of a different nature from 
that usually found in elementary texts, and 
at the same time to give short plays which can 
be dramatized in class. The combination is a 
difficult one to achieve, but the authors have 
gone a long way toward attaining these objec- 
tives. The majority of the selections have in- 
teresting plots that carry the reader along to 
an unsuspected, though logical conclusion. 
El rabo, Fuego and El chiflado, however, are 
somewhat lacking in suspense, since the 
denouement can be anticipated in advance as 
the normal development of the situation as 
set up in the opening lines. In a full-fledged 
literary work such a gradual psychological 
build-up may be extremely beautiful and re- 
warding—as, for instance, in Garcfa Lorca’s 
Dota Rosita la soltera. But in reading which 
must of necessity be limited in scope, it seems 
that the dramatic type of ending would be 
more appropriate. 

For actual dramatization in class, both the 
Fuerza and Frutas would be excellent choices. 
They have casts of five and six characters, 
respectively, most of whom play roles of im- 
portance all through the performance. Sancho, 
besides having a sizeable number of per- 
formers, adds a clever innovation in that one 
of the “characters” is La gente, thus giving 
the audience an opportunity to participate, 
and thereby keeping its interest alive in a 
more personal and active manner. 

Technically the book is excellent. Each 
play is preceded by a line drawing that cap- 
tures the essence of the plot as wel] as the 
period in which the drama takes place. The 
exercises are very complete—perhaps for some 
tastes too much so— including word drills and 
English to Spanish sentences in addition to 
the usual questions on the content. The only 
errors noticed were a missing accent on cémo 
(p. 76, line 15), and question No. 24, p. 77, 
which should read: “... qué le da Julia a 
Ernesto?” 


The Choate School T. CUSHMAN 


Senper, Ramén J., Unamuno, Valle Inclan, 


Baroja y Santayana—Ensayos  criticos. 


México, 

170 pp. 

Va a levantar polvareda este librito de 
ensayos. El gran novelista Ramén Sender 
glosa en ellos la obra y personalidad de los 
cuatro escritores bajo su agudo y persona- 
lisimo sentido critico. Sin duda mds de un 
lector volverA a hojear alguna obra preferida 
de estos autores con el afaén de reafirmar sus 
opiniones o revisarlas a la luz de las nuevas 
facetas que estos ensayos nos descubren. Y 
esto siempre es saludable. 

Todo el libro est&é empapado de la recia 
personalidad del autor y de sus originales 
puntos de vista. Por lo que resulta ameno y 
estimulante en extremo. El lector podré o no 
estar de acuerdo con Sender, pero de seguro 
leerd muchas de sus paginas con verdadera 
fruicién; algunas a la defensiva; y hasta es 
muy probable que se enfade a ratos al encon- 
trarse con opiniones que chocan violentamente 
con aceptados y extendidos puntos de vista. 
Pero en ensayos de esta naturaleza el estar o 
no de acuerdo es secundario. Lo importante 
es ver perfiladas nuevas siluetas bajo una luz 
diferente que nos permitan apreciar nuevos 
matices; o que esfumen Ifneas y relieves que 
de tanto manidos suelen llegar a convertirse 
en tdépicos. 

El primer ensayo, sobre don Miguel de 
Unamuno, es el que va a despertar mds dis- 
cusiones, y no precisamente de mesurados 
tonos. El ataque al Rector de Salamanca es 
frontal y violento. En el mismo titulo, Una- 
muno, sombra fingida, queda encerrada la 
esencia de su contenido. Comienza citando una 
estrofa de El Cristo de Velézquez para decir a 
renglén seguido que ‘‘casi todo el poema es una 
acumulacién de lugares comunes torpemente 
ordenados.”” Y afade en tono claramente 
desdefioso, refiriéndose al autor: “Pero ha 
publicado otras cosas.” Mas adelante dice que 
el peso y el valor especffico de la obra de don 
Miguel es ‘‘el mds bajo del grupo del 98.” 
Habla mucho también de la persona de Una- 
muno a quien dedica lindezas como ésta: “La 
verdad llana y simple es que con frecuencia 
Unamuno era insoportable en su obra y en su 
vida.”’ 

Por tratarse de una figura consagrada por 
la erftica y reverenciada por el ptblico en 
general, estas rotundas afirmaciones segura- 
mente sonar4n en muchos ofdos a molestas 
disonancias. Y el tono iconoclasta en que esta 
escrito todo el ensayo hard creer a muchos que 
Sender, en este caso, ha perdido el sentido de 
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la objetividad, y que su actitud es consecuencia 
de un intenso apasionamiento. Pero el autor 
parece estar tan seguro de la verdad de sus 
asertos que advierte tranquilamente: “En la 
apreciacién de la obra de Unamuno creo que 
he sido siempre desapasionado.” Ante lo cual 
no queda mds remedio que pensar que si 
Sender tiene razén estamos y hemos estado 
ciegos, o cegados, incontables admiradores de 
don Miguel; y que el prestigio y el valor de la 
obra de este escritor es un mito fantastico que 
todos nos hemos tragado sin darnos cuenta 
que comulgdbamos con ruedas de molino. 

Después de decir que la posteridad suele ser 
implacablemente justa, Sender afade: ‘Los 
huesos de Unamuno no son muy fuertes y el 
escritor esté siendo olvidado a pesar de los 
esfuerzos de algunas casas editoriales.”” Mucha 
gente pensaré que esta afirmacién es falsa o 
por lo menos dudosa en extremo, al recordar 
que basta con hojear cualquier revista literaria 
actual escrita en castellano para darse cuenta 
que Unamuno sigue viviendo con vigor, con 
mucho mas vigor que cualquier otro escritor 
del grupo del 98. 

Sender conocia de cerca a don Miguel; 
habia entre ellos cierta amistad. Pero no se 
entendfan. No es diffcil imaginarse una entre- 
vista personal de los dos escritores; entre estos 
hombres de recia personalidad, de opiniones 
vigorosas y definidas. Naturalmente saltarfan 
chispas al menor roce, y no necesariamente 
por divergencias sino por la inevitable repul- 
sién de polos del mismo signo. El propio 
Sender lo confiesa: “En aquellos dias sostenfa 
frecuentes y violentas discusiones con Una- 
muno que acababan a veces en altercados e 
intemperancias.”’ 

Pero ademés de lo interesante que resulta 
ver a Unamuno a través de los ojos de Sender, 
todo el ensayo esté lleno de ideas brillantes e 
incisivas, especialmente cuando, de pasada, 
comenta e interpreta el autor cuestiones 
generales de la vida y arte espafoles. A este 
respecto incluye una valiosa teorfa sobre el 
ensayo moderno. 

El segundo ensayo esté dedicado a Valle 
Inclin. En él lamenta Sender que dicho eseri- 
tor no haya sido comprendido y valorado como 
merece; que no tenga todavia un estudio 
eritico digno de él. Lo explica diciendo que 
“la erftica espafiola parece tenerle miedo a don 
Ram6n”; que su pintoresca personalidad es lo 
que ha llamado mas la atencién, olviddndose 
de su expresién literaria que es el aspecto mas 

importante de la obra de este escritor. 
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Y a través del ensayo sefiala lo que él cree 
mis valioso y digno de atencién en Valle 
Inclin. Destaca la plasticidad de los didlogos 
de sus comedias birbaras y esperpentos; el 
sentido estético de la megalomanfa del autor; 
su nobleza de cardcter; su poco reconocido 
sentido practico en los importantes detalles de 
la vida diaria . . . Pero lo mds interesante es la 
explicacién del proceso creativo de sus novelas 
y obras dramaticas partiendo de “combina- 
ciones de masas de color,” Sender cuenta que 
el propio Valle Inclan le hablé de ello en varias 
ocasiones. Esta concepcién “por colores,” en 
la que es antes el color que la linea y donde la 
musicalidad es subsidiaria del color, nos revela 
nuevos y sorprendentes matices y descubre 
bellezas recénditas que fugazmente se adi- 
vinan, como envueltas en neblina, al asomar- 
nos a su obra. De todo ello saca Sender la con- 
clusién que esta original concepcién presta 
belleza y eficacia a sus novelas pero que resulta 
falsa en escena por dar lugar a una “plasticidad 
inerte.” Asf el teatro de Valle Inclain es esté- 
tico, irrepresentable. 

Al final del ensayo el autor hace un intere- 
sante comentario en el que identifica a Valle 
Incl4n con su inolvidable marqués de Brado- 
min que ‘“‘tenfa una vida latente en la perso- 
nalidad de don Ramoén.” Muchos lectores de 
las Sonatas lo habrén sospechado. 

A Baroja lo fija Sender con una frase feli- 
cfsima al decir que es “un poeta de la frustra- 
cién.”” Este tercer ensayo parece ser el mds 
objetivo, lleno también de agudas observa- 
ciones. Y en él habla casi exclusivamente de 
la obra de don Pio porque, segtin el propio 
Sender dice, apenas si lo conocié. 

Del realismo de Baroja afirma que es “de 
la mejor cepa tradicional espafiola, al menos 
en el estilo,” pero que “‘falla en la estructura 
de sus novelas y en el sentido de los valores 
sociales.”” Y resume su opinién de la obra baro- 
jiana en breves y certeras palabras: “Son 
libros de decadencia, con virtudes a veces 
exquisitas.” 

El ensayo esta lleno de digresiones amenas 
e interesantes. Al tratar de la prolijidad en las 
obras de Baroja comenta la diferente actitud 
que ante lo prolijo adopta el lector de los siglos 
XVI y XVII y el actual, sacando curiosas 
conclusiones. Y dedica unas pdéginas, verda- 
deramente jugosas, a la persona y arte de 
Picasso. 

Parecerd extrafia la inclusiédn de Santayana 
en el cuarto ensayo. Pero aunque escribié toda 
su obra en inglés Sender dice que “puede ser 
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considerado como un escritor hispdnico, in- 
cluso escritor del 98.” Y atin va mis lejos al 
decir que si tuviera que elegir entre los del 98 
uno que reuniera todas las cualidades que con 
justicia o sin ella se atribuyen al grupo tendria 
que proponer a Santayana. Y al leer el ensayo 
y colocarse en el original punto de vista del 
autor, parece tener razon. 

Encuadra certeramente al espajiol de pies a 
cabeza que era Santayana, aunque no hablara 
castellano ni hubiera vivido en Espafia desde 
su nifiez. Lo llama “castellano interior” y 
“hombre al margen,”’ justificando estos apela- 
tivos de una manera convincente en comenta- 
rios llenos de finas y penetrantes sugestiones. 

Después de decir que “la poesia de Santa- 
yana tiene mds registros espafoles que su 
prosa,”’ y de sefialar acertadamente los elo- 
cuentes contrastes que presenta la vida de este 
hombre excepcional, se detiene Sender a otear 
entre los repliegues religiosos del alma de 
Santayana, atormentada, o inquieta al menos, 
por “el reino de la razén”’ lo cual le hace llegar 
a considerar el misticismo como una enferme- 
dad. Y termina con unas bellas y sugestivas 
digresiones sobre la poesia mfstica espafola y 
sus ecos en la poesia de Santayana y en otros 
poetas extranjeros. Sender llega a la conclu- 
sién que el misticismo acaba por ser en 
Santayana una especie de enfermedad vergon- 
zosa, inconfesable. Y que como todos los 
espafioles tenfa su “roquero castillo interior’ 
en cuyo umbral vivié siempre sin atreverse a 
entrar. 

La edicién de este interesante libro de 
Sender consta de novecientos ejemplares, 
mas cien fuera de comercio, todos numerados. 
Tememos que se van a agotar con rapidez. 
Univ. of Denver Marceino C. 


AGUILERA, Francisco, ed., Handbook of Latin 
American Studies, 1952. No. 13. Prepared in 
The Hispanic Foundation in the Library of 
Congress by a Number of Scholars. Phyllis 
G. Carter, Assistant Editor. Gainesville: 
Univ. of Florida Press, 1955. x, 324 pp. 
$8.50. 

The “number of scholars” deserve our con- 
tinued gratitude for their annuai labor of love. 
The number is forty-five, and they examined 
and wrote critical bibliographical notes on 
3,368 articles and books published in 1952. 

The Handbook is divided into the following 
sections: Anthropology, Art, Economies, Edu- 
cation, Geography, Government, History, 
International Relations, Labor and Social 
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Welfare, Language and Literature, Law, 
Music, Philosophy, Sociology, and General. 

The scholars in our special field of interest 
are Daniel 8S. Wogan (Spanish American 
Lang.), Irving A. Leonard (Colonial Lit.), 
Angel Flores (19th and 20th Century Lit. in 
General), E. Neale-Silva (Prose Fiction), 
Francisco Aguilera (Poetry), José Juan Arrom 
(Drama), Ralph Edward Dimmick (Brazilian 
Lang. and Lit.), and Mercer Cook (Haitian 
Lang. and Lit.). 

Editor Aguilera announces that a change of 
policy will make successive volumes more 
nearly current by the time of their publica- 
tion. No. 19 (1954) will cover not only 1953 
publications but also a selection of 1954 and 
1955 publications. No. 20 (1957) will contain 
1954 and 1955 publications received after the 
appearance of No. 19 as well as all available 
1956 publications. 
The Choate School Donatp D. Watsu 
Avegria, Fernanpno, Walt Whitman en 

Hispanoamérica. Coleccién Studium, No. 5. 

Mexico: Ediciones Studium, 1954. 419 pp. 

Now that attention has at last been focused 
on the neglected field of Hispanic influences 
on our writing and thinking, thanks to the 
late Stanley T. Williams’ two exhaustive 
volumes The Spanish Background of American 
Literature (1955), it is to be hoped that the 
reverso de la medalla, the North American 
impact on Spanish literatures, will also receive 
its due reward. Fernando Alegrfa’s Walt 
Whitman en Hispanoamérica should contribute 
toward stimulating a revival of interest in 
this reverse aspect, after the long lapse fol- 
lowing John De Lancey Ferguson’s American 
Literature in Spain (1916) and John E. 
Englekirk’s Edgar Allan Poe in Hispanic 
Literature (1934) and investigations concern- 
ing Whitman. These reciprocal influences, in 
addition to comparable ones between England 
and the Spanish world, might well constitute 
a rich new Anglo-Hispanie field of comparative 
literature. 

The author’s six comprehensive chapters 
encompass almost all aspects of the Whitman 
legend, from mistakes in translations of his 
work to rumored mistakes in his sex life. This 
widely divergent material is held together by 
the fact that it is Spanish America’s and occa- 
sionally Spain’s reaction and debt to it with 
which Alegrfa is primarily concerned. The first 
four chapters concern the Hispanic interpreta- 
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tion of the poet’s life, Leaves of Grass, funda- 
mental philosophy, and sexual behavior. In 
the fifth—-perhaps the most significant of all— 
Alegria, rejecting some commonly reported 
influences and vividly revealing more valid 
ones, brilliantly analyses Whitman’s impact 
on major Spanish American poets since the 
days of modernism. In the last chapter, he 
evaluates the Spanish translations, beginning 
with Armando Vasseur’s in 1912 and con- 
cluding with those of Concha Zardoya in 1946, 
and he painstakingly compiles an amazing 
list of errata. 

We learn that it was José Martf who, be- 
cause of a certain spiritual affinity with 
Whitman—a result of their mutual sociological 
and political concerns—most firmly impressed 
Whitmanism on the Spanish American mind. 
Alegria convincingly proves, however, that 
the influence of the poet’s rugged and ‘‘demo- 
cratic” verse on the esoteric, perfumed poetry 
of Rubén Darfo and the modernists was 
necessarily slight. Their contrived references, 
designed to create the impression of familiarity 
with this leader of a new avant-garde, did not 
arise from firsthand reading or a real under- 
standing. Postmodernists like Armando 
Vasseur and Carlos Sabat Ercasty, however, 
began to grasp the true significance of Whit- 
man’s message. The vanguardists were mo- 
mentarily fascinated by the glitter and pre- 
ciosity of French symbolism and decadence, 
but with the decline of certain “isms” and the 
return of an interest in realism, they returned 
an even deeper appreciation of Whitman, such 
as that displayed by Pablo Neruda. 

Obviously this contribution to Anglo- 
Hispanic studies, like that of Stanley T. 
Williams, is a labor of love. It is the product, 
as Alegria explains in his introduction, of a 
lifetime admiration for the cultural rebel’s 
cause, an admiration which crystallized in 1949 
when he arrived at Bowling Green, Ohio, and 
met an eminent Whitmanist. The author fre- 
quently takes issue with the Spanish American 
interpretations and maintains a_ sensible 
middle of the road position between the poet’s 
purifiers and such  vilifiers as George 


Santayana. From these interspersed observa- 
tions and appraisals, it is apparent that 
Alegria is well qualified to present a reassess- 
ment of the bard, not only for a Spanish 
audience, but an English one as well, or the 
first accurate and artistic Spanish translation. 
FREDERICK 8S. STIMSON 


Northwestern Univ. 
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Monresinos, José F., Pedro Antonio de 
Alarcon. Zaragoza: Biblioteca del Hispa- 
nista, 1955. 182 pp. 

Admittedly, Pedro Antonio de Alarcén is 
passé, a necessary constituent of courses on 
the nineteenth-century Spanish novel, but 
one whose works, with a few notable excep- 
tions, have little more than archaeological 
interest today. Why, then, has a renowned 
critic chosen to devote a serious study to such 
a writer? What was to be gained from the 
attempt? The rewards are not exciting, 
scarcely of the kind that would interest a New 
Critic, nevertheless their value is undeniable: 
a history lesson, the unfolding of a human 
drama, insight into one of the most arid 
periods in modern Spanish literature, and an 
illustration of “las escasfsimas posibilidades 
artisticas del post-romanticismo, y cémo 
Alareén, uno de los artistas mejor dotados de 
su siglo, fue victima de él’ (Nota preliminar). 
Unfortunately, this work is only a fragment 
of the Alarconian material offered by the 
author in his seminars at Berkeley, but 
despite its brevity (and the last-minute trun- 
cations to mollify Spanish censorship) he has 
clearly established that Alarc6én was ‘‘uno de 
los autores peor estudiados de la literatura 
espaiola” (143), if not “el novelista ... peor 
comprendido”’ (22). 

Montesinos has reached no conclusions that 
are shockingly new or unexpected. It is no 
secret that Alarcén had no clear notions of 
aesthetic theory, that he had an extraordin- 
arily facile pen, that he confused ethics with 
art, that he lacked stability in politics, and 
that he was a romdntico rezagado. Such obser- 
vations were already made by Clarin, Pardo 
Bazan, Balseiro, Gonzdlez-Blanco, Barja, and 
others. But it is a new and edifying experience 
to learn how and why Alarc6én was all these 
things and to see their manifestations bril- 
liantly isolated and analyzed. 

In four chapters—limited to the considera- 
tion of works written before 1875—Montesinos 
has studied Alareén as the prototype of a 
generation that enshrined faprestismo, that 
considered art a game, and maintained that 
poetry “surge del ensuefio y no es creacién de 
un esfuerzo disciplinado . . . que la genialidad, 
don gratuito, puede ahorrarse de toda labor” 
(4). Like a psychologist uncovering successive 
layers of memory, Montesinos has painstak- 
ingly worked back through numerous editions 
of Alarcén’s writings, collating texts from 
nineteenth-century revistas and collections of 
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his works, demonstrating over and over again 
that Alarcén’s tragic flaw was a lack of critical 
judgment: “Alarcén podré reescribir una obra 
suya; lo que no sabe es rehacerla”’ (91; See 38, 
61, 63, 89, 106, 112, 182). 

Commenting on his own experiences as a 
novelist, Joyce Cary described composition as 
a process of trial and error, with intuition as 
the major ingredient and with empathy rather 
than logic prevailing. For example, to write a 
dialogue the novelist would not ask himself 
“How would this fellow act, how would he 
speak?” These are things that he knows in 
advance. He does not invent the speech of his 
character, it is already in his ear (Alarc6n was 
notoriously deaf to the spoken language of his 
times; see 60, 62, 147). In fact, it is no exag- 
geration to say that for the moment he has 
become that character. But once the scene has 
been completed a new role awaits the intuitive 
novelist “as critic, and man of ideas, to judge 
his own work. He is the only man who can 
judge it at this stage, for he alone can know 
what he was trying to convey. And it is now 
that he needs a clear picture of his world, for 
he has to ask himself ‘Is this what I meant?’ 
Unless he knows what he means he cannot 
devise a form. For meaning is form.” Here 
was Alarcén’s great failing. He was rarely 
sure of what he meant (See the three endings 
for El clavo, 111-112), for the abundance of 
artistic intuition with which he was endowed 
was not skilfully managed by sufficient critical 
acumen: “Alarc6n no pudo ser nunca un teori- 
zante, ni de la novela ni de nada. Le faltaba la 
base, le faltaba sosiego, le faltaba lucidez 
mental. Como pensador fue siempre sobre- 
manera confuso...” (36). So, torn between 
the attractions of Romanticism and Realism 
(continually succumbing to the defects of the 
former), wavering at the crossroads of novel 
and narrative (not realizing that a sense of 
three-dimensional reality could not be 
achieved through an accumulation of details, 
of realia, that reality was more than a Sears 
Roebuck catalog), insecure in aesthetics and 
politics, Alareén was doomed to be an incom- 
plete artist. Improvisation was the norm of 
his literary career: “cada frase suya era una 
jugada al azar, y este espfritu de juego se hizo 
en él de tal modo segunda naturaleza, que 
cuando su conciencia artistica, que la tenfa, 
aunque turbia, le hacfa reescribirse continua- 
mente, este trabajo de lima se redujo a 
reemplazar la primera improvisacién por otra 
flamante ... (182). A choice example of such 
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improvisation appears in El asistente where 
“estaba muerto” of the first edition was sub- 
sequently “improved” to “estaba totalmente 
muerto.”’ As for his masterpiece El sombrero de 
tres picos—a seven-day miracle classified by 
Montesinos as “un caso ejemplar de improvi- 
sacién lograda”—it had a gestation period of 
several years (177-178). All these observa- 
tions are supported by detailed analyses of 
works like El clavo, El extranjero, El final de 
Norma, and El sombrero de tres picos. 

Rich in pertinent information on Romantic 
and post-Romantic literature and life, filled 
with provoking asides on Alarcén and Valera, 
Edgar Allan Poe, and Ferndin Caballero, 
Montesinos’ book has revealed with remark- 
able intimacy the uses and abuses of Alarcén’s 
literary talents and the gulf between artistic 
temperament and artistic achievement. In 
defense of Alareén, who loved Art passion- 
ately, it should be remembered that ‘a bad 
book is as much of a labor to write as a good 
one; it comes as sincerely from the author’s 
soul” (Aldous Huxley), and that none of his 
books is without “paginas altas de color, 
jugosas y sugestivas’’ (182). 

H. SrtverMAN 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles 


Wineus, A. Curtis, ed., The Caribbean: Its 
Culture. Gainesville: Univ. of Florida Press, 
1955. xxvi, 276 pp. $4.00. 

This volume contains the papers delivered 
at the 5th conference on the Caribbean de- 
livered at the Univ. of Florida December 2-4, 
1954. Previous volumes have been reviewed in 
Hispania. The present volume is of special 
interest to AATSP readers, since it concerns 
the culture rather than the politics or economy 
of this region, which, by the editor’s and con- 
ference participants’ definition, includes the 
Antillas, Mexico, Central America, Panamd, 
Colombia, and Venezuela. 

The 20 papers are grouped into six parts: 
The Arts (painting, sculpture, architecture), 
Music and Drama, Literature, Education, 
Religion, and Cultural Concepts. Especially 
noteworthy and of special interest to our 
readers are José Gémez-Sicre’s ‘Sculpture 
Today,” Federico de Onfs’ ““Mart{ and the 
Caribbean Theater,’ Anibal Sanchez-Reulet’s 
“Essayists,”’ Scott Seagers’ “Problems of 
Freedom of the Press,’’ Marjorie Johnston’s 
“Liberal Education,” Jaime Benftez’s ‘“Cul- 
tural Values in a Frontier: University Services 
in Puerto Rico,” Benjamin Cohen’s “Cultural 
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Integration,” and Kenneth Holland’s “The 
Development of Cultural Relations in the 
Americas.” 


«4, From Mr. Seegers’ paper, I cannot refrain 
from quoting the following: 


...I should like to give an example of 
original thought typical in the press of a coun- 
try under one-man rule. In Seguridad Social, an 
official publication of the Dominican Republic, 
Dr. Hector A. Cabral Ortega tells at consider- 
able length how Trujillo established political 
independence and liquidated the foreign debt. 
This, by the way, is a very safe subject in the 
Dominican Republic. Not precisely a scoop, 
but safe, which is more important. The writer 
closed with a nice burst of rhetoric which in- 
cluded such words as grandeza, libertad, and 
civilizacion. 

But to Dr. Cabral Ortega these words 
seemed hardly to do justice to the subject. As 
a matter of fact, words seemed to fail him, for 
he used some from another source. To be spe- 
cific, he borrowed the Twenty-third Psalm. His 
corrected version goes like this: 

Trujillo es mi pastor; nada me faltaré. 

En lugares de delicados pastos me hard 

yacer; 

Junto a aguas de reposo me pastorear4. 

Confortar4 mi alma; 

Guiarame por sendas de justicia por amor 

de su nombre, 

Aunque ande en valle de sombras de 

muerte no temeré mal alguno; 

Porque Trujillo estar4 conmigo. 

Well, that about sums up the situation to 
date, as I see it.’’ 


The final paper, “Sources for the Study of 
Caribbean Culture,” by David K. Easton, 
Librarian of the Caribbean Commission, 
Trinidad, promised to be of great value until 
I discovered that Hispania was still sup- 
posedly edited at Stanford University (p. 243) 
(Henry Grattan Doyle shifted the editorial 
offices to The George Washington University 
in 1942) and that the list of Theses Dealing 
with Hispano-American Language and Litera- 
ture was still edited by Sturgis Leavitt, who, 
though he originated the lists, in fact, turned 
over this annual compilation in 1944 to Lomas 
Barrett, who turned it over to William Smither 
in 1951. 


The Choate School D. WaALsH 


Sirva Castro, Ratu, Alberto Blest Gana. 
Santiago de Chile: Zig Zag, 1955. 352 pp. 
This is a second and abridged edition (1st 

ed., Imprenta Universitaria, 1941, 649 pp.) of 
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the life and works of the father of the Chilean 
novel. 

The author has divided the book into a bio- 
graphical outline of Doctor Blest, father of 
the novelist, and two extensive chapters, one 
dedicated to his life and diplomatic activity 
and the other to the study and criticism of all 
his literary works (18 novels, a play, and 
chronicles). 

Silva Castro, supported by a serious and 
vast documentation, appraises and gives unity 
to the works of Blest Gana, which until a few 
years ago remained almost unknown both in- 
side and outside the country. The importance 
of the author of Martin Rivas is due to the 
fact that from 1853 he began to use in his 
works the form and the realistic technique 
which only years before had been used by 
Balzac, his model. In Chile Blest Gana is the 
undisputed creator of the costumbrista novel 
of intrigue and action. 

The author mentions and makes special 
reference to the following novels, considered 
to be the best of Blest Gana: La Aritmética en 
el Amor, 1860; Martin Rivas, 1862; El Ideal de 
un Calavera, 1863; Durante la Reconquista, 
1897; Los trasplantados, 1904; El loco Estero, 
1909; and Gladys Fairfield, 1912, the last two 
written when he was about eighty years old. 

What characterizes the novels of Blest 
Gana, says Silva Castro, is above all his love 
for Chile. While other writers of his time had 
their eyes on Europe, he described and spoke 
of what constituted Chilean reality, a reality 
reflected by the costumbrista sketches in his 
novels. He did not moralize, but instead 
simply described what he saw. He also created 
living characters such as Martin Rivas and 
the unforgettable roto, Camara. 

The importance of Blest Gana is not limited 
to literature alone. Silva Castro has dedicated 
about a third of this book to the historical role 
which the novelist played as Chilean ambas- 
sador to the United States, England, and 
France. He contributed decisively to the 
defense of his country in the War of the 
Pacific between Chile and Peru, he helped to 
find a solution for complicated international 
problems which endangered the prestige of his 
nation, and he established a common and 
uniform tradition in the Chilean diplomatic 
corps. 

This biography is complemented by a 
selected bibliography. 

This is a work which must not go unnoticed 
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by Hispanists and those interested in matters 
relating to the political evolution of Chile. 
Columbia Univ. Victor M. VALENZUELA 


Montes, Hvao, and Junio OrLANDI, //istoria 
de la literatura chilena. Santiago de Chile: 
Editorial del Pacifico, 1955. 338 pp. 

This is the fourth history of Chilean litera- 
ture published in the last two years, the others 
being: Literatura chilena by Matias Rafide, 
Historia de la literatura chilena by Francisco 
Dussuel 8., and Historia personal de la litera- 
tura chilena by Hernan Diaz Arrieta (Alone), 
which has caused arguments and passionate 
polemics, not yet settled, among the Chilean 
critics. 

The objective of the authors is to present a 
text which will guide the students of the Liceo 
in the study of the national literature and at 
the same time be useful as a guidebook for the 
average reader who searches for a general and 
comprehensive understanding of Chilean 
literature. 

The present book covers the period from 
Pedro de Valdivia to the present. Chapters 
IX-XIV, XIX, and xx were written by Orlandi; 
the others by Montes. 

Certain omissions must be pointed out. In 
chapter xvi, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
the names of Pablo de Rokha, Juvencio Valle, 
Julio Barrenechea, Oscar Castro, and Nicanor 
Parra, poets praised both by the Chilean 
critics and the public, need to be added. Parra 
alone has won 8 first prizes in national poetry 
contests. They, also, neglected to include the 
names of Emilio Rodriguez Mendoza, jour- 
nalist and writer of the first magnitude whose 
works distinguish him as an established con- 
tributor to Chilean letters at the beginning of 
this century; Waldo Ross, philosopher, author 
of several books praised by the critics of Latin 
America; and Roberto Sarah and Marfa 
Asuncién Requena, playwrights well known 
by the Chilean public. 

Chapter xrx, dedicated to the novel and 
the contemporary short story, is the most ex- 
tensive and no doubt the best written. The 
study of criollismo is excellent and shows the 
author’s familiarity with this theme. 

There is a Basie Bibliography comple- 
mented by an Index of names. 

In spite of omissions, this textbook is the 
most extensive and complete available. The 
authors have certainly fulfilled their mission. 
Columbia Univ. Victor M. VALENZUELA 
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Ramos, VicentE, Vida y obra de Gabriel Miré. 
Madrid: Coleccién Grifén de Plata” 
(No. 24), 1955. 360 pp. & indices. 
Published in recognition of the twenty-fifth 

anniversary of the death of Gabriel Mir, this 

new work constitutes unquestionably the best 
general biographical and critical study of the 

Alicantine prose-poet to appear to date and 

seems to obviate need of further investigation 

except of a stylistic or otherwise specialized 
nature. 

Sr. Ramos presents Mir6’s literary career, 
with critical commentary, simultaneously 
with other aspects of his existence, following 
both in strict chronological order. He adopts 
a style replete with literary graces and, al- 
though plainly aware of the existence of most 
of what has been published on his subject, 
keeps his scholarly apparatus as unobtrusive 
as possible. As far as the sequence of factual 
events of Miré’s career is concerned, he offers 
far more than had previously appeared. The 
earlier biographical mainstay, José Guardiola 
Ortiz’s Gabriel Miré (Alicante, 1935), was 
hardly satisfactory; while other  studies,! 
chiefly concerned with the divers problems of 
Miré’s literary production, were only inci- 
dentally and sketchily biographical. Sr. Ramos 
clears up many points left obscure by these 
writers, bringing to light much that could have 
been known only to intimates of Miré or 
through ready access to the files of Spanish 
periodicals, provincial as well as metropolitan. 
A service in great need of performance, this 
should prove a source of much satisfaction to 
those attracted by Miré and hitherto discon- 
tented with what they had been able to learn 
of him. While Sr. Ramos does not trouble to 
reproduce all biographical detail afforded by 
Guardiola et al., he supplements them ex- 
tensively and, above all, succeeds in turning 
out a continuous, well-ordered, and cohesive 
portrait, bringing us down even to the death 
in 1953 of Miré’s widow and of his daughter 
Clemencia. 

The literary appreciations—just, if by now 
fairly conventional—which keep pace with the 
biographical matter of the text are in no way 
inferior in quality to this. To be sure, they 
have in themselves less to offer that is strik- 
ingly novel and cannot be said to form the 
principal interest of the study, which lies in 
the shedding of so much biographical light and 
in its extensive quotation of periodical writ- 
ings and speeches of Miré, for the most part 


unavailable among the various editions of his 
collected works. (It might be recalled that a 
culling of such periodical material has recently 
been made accessible in the Coleccién Austral’s 
Glosas de Sigiienza*) Sr. Ramos has likewise 
enjoyed the advantage of access to the very 
early works of Miré published in volume form 
in the first years of the century (Del Natural, 
La mujer de Ojeda, Hilvin de escenas, El hijo 
santo), eventually repudiated by their creator 
and absent from all editions of his “complete” 
works. Of these virtual in¢dits Sr. Ramos gives 
a valuable account, often accompanied by 
substantial quotation. He fails to take into 
consideration, however, the “‘lost’’ pieces from 
Miré’s partly-rejected collections, Del huerto 
provinciano and Los amigos, los amantes y la 
muerte. 

Bibliographically, the Ramos study offers 
little that is new, confining itself to listings of 
the works of Mir6é published in book format 
and translations of these. For material on Miré 
published from 1942 to 1954 one may consult 
the bibliographies of two recent Ph.D. disser- 
tations, one by Mr. Alfred Becket and the 
other by the present reviewer.’ 

The format of the collection “El Grifé6n,” 
in which the Ramos study appears, is a pleas- 
ing one, although the text is not exempt from 
its modest quota of typographical errors—few 
of them, however, misleading. Certain ques- 
tionable points were noted: as (p. 209), Ramos’ 
doubt whether Papini knew Miré’s biblical 
reconstructions (Gil-Albert* has evidence that 
he did and disapproved of them); persistence 
(p. 335) of the rumor that Azorin absented 
himself from further sessions of the Real 
Academia de la Lengua owing to that corpo- 
ration’s spurning of Miré (Azorin specifically 
denies this); dating (p. 279) of Miré’s second 
attempt at the Fastenrath prize as 1922, with 
Nuestro Padre San Daniel (Ricardo Baeza® 
dates it as 1927, with El obispo leproso); rep- 
resentation (p. 310) of Miré’s winning the 
Mariano de Cavia prize as a worldshaking 
event (“toda Espafia presenci6 un nuevo y 
clamoroso triunfo al otorgdrsele el premio 
‘Mariano de Cavia’ por su artfculo Huerto de 
cruces, publicado en ABC ...”’). 

Arkansas College Henry C. ScHWARTZ 


NOTES 


1K .g., J. Gil-Albert, Gabriel Miro (el escritor y 
el hombre), Valencia, 1931 (64 pp.); A. Lizén, 
Gabriel Miré y los de su tiempo, Madrid, 1944 


‘ 
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(151 pp.j; F. Meregalli, Gabriel Miro, Milan, 
1948 (70 pp.). 

? Buenos Aires, 1952. Not to be confused with 
the familiar Libro de Sigtienza long extant in the 
same collection and elsewhere. 

* Alfred Becker, ‘‘“Man and His Circumstance 
in the Works of Gabriel Mir6’’ (Maryland, 
1954). Henry C. Schwartz, ‘Gabriel Miré: A 
Thematic Analysis of the Secular Works’’ 
(U. of Michigan, 1954). For a complete bibli 
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ography of the works of Gabriel Miré himself, 
see El lugar hallado (Homenaje de Polop de la 
Marina al autor de Afios y leguas. Alicante, 
1952); these later references outdate the earlier 
Cuadernos de literatura contempordnea bibli- 
ography descending to 1942. 

‘Op. cit., pp. 31 ff. 

5 Obras completas de Gabriel Miré, Edicién 
Conmemorativa (Madrid, 1932-49), v, xv 
(prologue by Baeza). 


TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Marjorie C. Johnston* 


MATERIALS AND SERVICES 


Available from the Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


1. Would your classes like a variety of au- 
thentic inexpensive reading in Spanish? 

(1) The following booklets, prepared for 
Spanish-speaking adults who have just learned 
to read, are well illustrated and have large 
print, small vocabularies, and practical con- 
tent on subjects pertaining to health, civics, 
agriculture, and economic and _ social life. 
Availability of the titles varies, since large 
orders for literacy centers in Latin America 
may temporarily exhaust the supply. 5 cents 
each. 


Agua Pura 

La Viruela 

El Paludismo 

La Casa de Salud 
Cuidado con la Leche 
La Tuberculosis 

Aleoholismo 

La Patria 

Algo sobre América 
Naciones Amigas 
Los Continentes 
Artigas 


Morelos 

Simon Bolivar 
Marti 

San Francisco de 
José Bonifacio 
Quetzalcdéatl 

La Casa Rural 


Abonos Agricolas 


(2) Poesias Selectas (96 pages) and Prosas 
Selectas (82 pages), published in 1956, are 
attractive booklets in the series Biblioteca 
Panamericana del Maestro. 25 cents each. 

(3) Bosquejos de las Repiblicas de la OEA, 
1955, contains a map and summary of infor- 
mation about each of the 21 American re- 
publies. 42 pp. 10 cents. 

(4) Américas, monthly illustrated maga- 
zine about the peoples and places of the 
Western Hemisphere. Feature articles, book 
reviews, departments on folklore, history, 
music, art, sports, travel, education, inter- 
American relations. 49 pp. Annual subscrip- 
tion $3.00. Special rate for teachers and stu- 
dents during school year, 9 issues for $1.75 or 
5 issues for $1.00. 


*Teachers are urged to send materials or 
requests and suggestions for materials to Miss 
Johnston, USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Abraham Lincoln 
José de San Martin 


Huerto Casero 
La Tierra y las Plantas 


(5) For college students or advanced high 
school classes, the following are interesting: 
Antologia de la Poesia Norteamericana Con- 

tempordnea, 1955. Bilingual text, English 

Spanish. 320 pp. $1.00. 

Justo Sierra, Destacado historiador mexicano, 

1954. 107 pp. $1.00. 

Escritores de Costa Rica, 1950. 123 pp. $1.00. 

Enrique Gomez Carrillo, 1954. 80 pp. 50 cents. 

Rubén Dario, Critico Literario, 1951. 141 pp. 
$1.00. 


Defiende tu Suelo 
Bueno y Barato 
Ayuda a tu Pueblo 
Cuida a tus Hijos 
Defiende los Bosques 
Vamos a Leer 
Fabulas en Verso 
Fabulas en Prosa 
Aprende a Escribir 
Aprende a Medir 
Algo de Geometria 
Adivinanzas 


Asis 


Gabriel René-Moreno, Literato boliviano, 1952. 
124 pp. $1.00. 

José Marti, Critico Literario, 1953. 112 pp. 
50 cents. 

Antologia de Poetas Precursores del Moder- 
nismo, 1954. 107 pp. 50 cents. 

La Filosofia Latinoamericana Contempordnea, 
1949. Selections from 20th-century authors, 
extensive bibliography. 370 pp. $1.50. 

Ensayos sobre la Historia del Nuevo Mundo, 
1951. Collection by 19 weil-known authors 
of North, Central, and South America pre- 
pared for the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History. 510 pp. $3.00. 

Las Civilizaciones Antiguas del Viejo Mundo y 
de América, 1955. 100 pp. 50 cents. 

Organizacién de la Comunidad para el Bienestar 
Social, 1954. Problems, programs, and 
methods of utilizing community resources. 
257 pp. $1.00. 
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La Sociologia en los Estados Unidos, 1900-1950, 
1953. 85 pp. 30 cents. 
Aprovechamiento de la Energia Atomica, 1955. 
72 pp. 50 cents. 
Numerous other titles on technical subjects. 
Request free catalog, PUBLICATIONS in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French, 1955-56 
(6) La Declaracién Universal de Derechos del 
Hombre (United Nations Declaration of 
Human Rights). Silent 35 mm single frame 
filmstrips, 70 frames. Available on loan for a 
two-week period from Latin American Ex- 
hibits Section. Borrower pavs postage both 
ways. 


II. Would your club like to view kodachrome 
slides or filmstrips, sponsor a Latin 
American art exhibit, or carry out some 
social or civie project? 

Available on a loan basis: 

There is a choice of 35 sequences of 2” x 2” 

kodachrome slides with Latin American back- 

ground. Each series is accompanied by a 

manual. The sets vary in length from 12 to 91 

slides. Titles include the separate countries as 

well as over-all views, transportation, housing, 
agriculture, mining, native markets, popular 
arts, Indian costumes, colonial churches, 
painting, ancient cultures. The slides may be 
used for two weeks on loan, the borrower pay- 
ing cost of transportation both ways. Send for 
free catalog of Latin American Exhibits. Film- 
strips (black and white and in color), art 
collections, and supplementary visual aids are 
also listed in the catalog. In requesting the 
loan of craft items, dolls or toys, give the age 
level and geographic interest of your group. 

Available for purchase: 

Highlights of Latin American Art, a portfolio 
of 24 black and white reproductions from 
the covers of Américas mounted on 11” x 14” 
yellow cardboard for framing, 1956. $1.75. 

If the club wants to have a special dinner, try 
iQué Rico!, a cookbook, 1955, containing 
78 recipes from Latin America. 32 pp. 25 
cents. 

For parliamentary terms and procedures in 
Spanish, read Reglamento de Debates para 
Reuniones Generales, 1954. 37 pp. 25 cents. 

A useful project would be to select a gift pack- 
age for the Pan American Union-UNESCO 
campaign against illiteracy. Choose 12 titles 
from the list in I (1) above and send $4.00 
for ten copies each of the 12 titles (or $36.00 
for 100 copies each of the 12 titles). The 
club receives a certificate expressing appre- 
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ciation for its participation in the Western 
Hemisphere’s effort to reduce illiteracy. 


III. Would you like to assign background 
reading in English or recommend such 
materials to the library, social studies 
department, or some adult group? 

Inter-American Study Kit. Contains 26 differ- 
ent publications on the Organization of 
American States and its member nations. 
$2.50. 

OAS Handbook, 1955. 74 pp. 25 cents. 

American Nation Series. Illustrated booklets, 
one for each Latin American country, 32 to 
48 pages in length. 10 cents each. 

Travel in the Americas. A series of booklets 
with photographs, maps, and sketches de- 
signed to help tourists plan vacation trips. 
Booklets at 15 cents each are available for 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, Haiti, Hondu- 
ras, Nicaragua, Paraguay, and Venezuela. 
Other travel publications are The Pan 
American Highway System, 1955, 72 pp., 
50 cents; A Tourist’s Guide to Holidays and 
Festivals in Mexico, 1954, 26 pp., 15 cents; 
and Motoring to Mexico, 1953, 52 pp., 25 
cents. 

Commodity Series. Illustrated booklets on 
coffee, cacao, copper, tin, rubber, petro- 
leum, and cther products. 10 cents each. 

Special Series for Young Readers. Illustrated 
booklets of 15 to 20 pages on the Mayas, 
Incas, Aztecs, and national heroes. 10 cents 
each. 


IV. How about ideas for celebrating Pan 
American Day and Columbus Day? 

How to Celebrate Pan American Day, an 
8-page free leaflet, gives many interesting 
suggestions for programs and projects as 
well as information about sources of music, 
songs, flags, stamps, and other items. Upon 
request each year, a free packet of materials 
will be sent to teachers. Many of the ideas 
for Pan American Day are adaptable for 
Columbus Day. 

A good quiz program can be worked up from 
“Know Your Neighbor,” a regular feature 
of Américas. See I (4) above. 

Himnos Nacionales de las Repiblicas Ameri- 
canas, 1949. Facsimile edition of official 
versions, voice and piano. 78 pp. $2.00. 

Flags and Coats-of-Arms of the American 
Republics. Leaflet in color. 5 cents. 

Handicraft, jewelry, skirts, blouses, flags of 
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the American nations, and a good stock of 
small objects suitable for favors or prizes 
are available at the Gift Shop in the Pan 
American Union. No catalog has been is- 
sued, but mail orders can be filled. Address 
inquiries to the Pan American Cooperative, 
Inc. 


V. Do you want to keep up with new publi- 
cations, attend summer school in Latin 
America, plan some research, or discover 
new professional interests? 

(1) Ask for Pan American Union BRIEFS, 
«x free monthly newsletter of Pan American 
Union activities and groups liaison service. 

(2) Subscribe to Revista Interamericana de 
Bibliografia, a quarterly published since 1951. 
{t contains articles, book reviews, bibliography 
of recent books and pamphlets, news, and 
other notes. $3.00 a year. 

(3) Full information about summer school 
opportunities is given in Summer Study in 
Latin America, 1956. 10 cents. 

(4) Research completed in United States 
colleges on education in Latin America is 
listed and annotated in the following: Walter 
Crosby Eells, American Doctoral Dissertations 
on Education in Latin America, 1956. 25 cents. 

(5) For a list of science textbooks and 
children’s literature from Spain and Latin 
America exhibited at the Inter-American 
Seminars on Education, address the Educa- 
tion Division of the Pan American Union. The 
books themselves would have to be ordered 
from some importer of foreign books. 

(6) A 3-page free leaflet “Occupational Op- 


EL CLUB 


Parte I, Eleccién de Directiva 


Maestro (Sefior Salazar): Vamos a organizar 
hoy un club espanol. Tenemos que elegir 
para los cargos de la Directiva del actual 
semestre. Sefor Fields, sea usted presidente 
interino. Seforita Marlow, escriba usted los 
nombres de los candidatos en la pizarra. 


* Forms commonly used for organizing a 
club and conducting a meeting, from supple- 
mentary materials planned for Spanish classes 
in the junior and senior high schools of Los 
Angeles, California. Uses: (1) to motivate 
learning through student participation in the 
planning activities. (2) to create meaningful, 
realistic classroom situations requiring oral 
use of Spanish, and (3) to provide for the varied 
interests and abilities of individual students. 
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portunities for Students Majoring in Spanish 
and Portuguese,” also available from the Edu- 
cation Division, would be useful to your 
vocational counselor or library. 

(7) To learn what groups are interested in 
inter-American studies, read the list of Pan 
American Societies in the United States. 31 pp. 
10 cents. 


VI. What is available in Portuguese? 

Américas, Portuguese edition. See I (4) above. 

José Bonifacio. Easy reader for new literates. 
5 cents. 

Abrado Lincoln, 1950. 63 pp. 50 cents. 

Machado de Assis, 1954. 79 pp. 50 cents. 

Cangées e Dangas Folcléricas das Américas. 
Part 1, 23 pp. 25 cents. 

Hinos Nacionais das Repiblicas Americanas, 
1949. Facsimile edition of official versions, 
voice and piano. 78 pp. $2.00. 

4 Misica Brasileira e Seus Fundamentos, 1948. 
92 pp. 75 cents. Brief history of music in 
Brazil by Luiz Heitor Correa de Azevedo. | 

Normas de Debates para Reunides e Assem- 
bléias, 1951. 30 pp. 25 cents. 

Anais da Organizacéo dos Estados Americanos. 
Quarterly review containing official docu- 
ments of the OAS. Included with each 
year’s subscription are the following: annual 
report of the Secretary General, list of 
chiefs of state and cabinet ministers of the 
American republics, decisions of the Council 
of OAS, quarterly list of forthcoming con- 
ferences and meetings, and a directory of 
the OAS. Annual subscription $2.00. 
(Available also in Spanish and English.) 


ESPANOL* 


Presidente interino: Muchas gracias, sefor 
Salazar. Se abre la sesién. (El presidente 
agita la campanilla.) Propongamos candi- 
datos para el cargo de presidente. Todos los 
miembros del club pueden ser propuestos 
para cualquiera de los cargos. 

Un socio: Seiior presidente (0 seforita presi- 
denta): Me permito proponer para presi- 
dente al sefior Smith. (Propongo para 
presidenta a la sefiorita Hall.) 

Presidente interino: :Quién apoya pro- 
puesta? 

Otro socio: Apoyo la propuesta. 

Presidente interino: gHay mds propuestas? 

Una socia: Propongo al sefior Jones para 
presidente. (Puede haber mds propuestas.) 

Presidente interino: Se procede a la votacién. 
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Los que voten por el sefior Smith alzardan la 
mano. Quienes voten por el sefor Jones 
(o por la seforita Hall) que alcen la mano. 
Por mayoria de votos queda elegido como 
presidente el sefor Smith. Mi felicitacién, 
sefior Smith, con la de cada uno de noso- 
tros. Tome usted posesién de su cargo, antes 
de seguir con la eleccién para los restantes 
puestos de la Directiva. (Ocupa la presi- 
dencia el sehor Smith.) 

Presidente (Sehor Smith): Muchas gracias por 
honor que ustedes me dispensan. Y, el 
ahora, sigamos con la eleccién. Propuestas 
para vicepresidente. 

Un socio: Para vicepresidente propongo al 
sehor (o a la senorita) Alonso. 

Sefior (o sefiorita) Alonso: Agradezco la aten- 
cién de ustedes, poro siento no poder 
aceptar. 

Presidente: Lamentamos que usted no pueda 
aceptar. otras propuestas? 

Una socia: Propongo a la senorita Davis para 
vicepresidenta. 

Un socio: Propongo que la seforita Davis sea 
elegida por unanimidad. 

Otro socio: Apoyo la mocién. 

Presidente: :Se elige por aclamacién a la 
sefiorita Davis para vicepresidenta? (Con- 
testaciones afirmativas de todos.) Enhora- 
buena, sefiorita Davis. Pase usted a ocupar 
su puesto. 

{De andloga forma se hace la eleccién de 
secretario (secretaria), tesorero (tesorera), v 
vocales.] 

Presidente: gHay mds asuntos que discutir? 


discutir se levanta la sesién. 


Parte II. Una reunién del club espafol 


Presidente: (Toca la campanilla.) Se abre la 
sesi6n. El] secretario (o secretaria) dara 
lectura al acta de la anterior. 

Secretario: (leyendo el acta) El Club Espajiol 
celebr6é su primera reunién el seis de febrero 
de mil novecientos cincuenta y seis, a las 
once de la mafana. Para ocupar la Directiva 
fueron elegidos: 

Presidente: sehor Smith 

Vicepresidenta: seforita Davis 
Secretario: senor Kelly 

Tesorero: sefior Burns 

Vocales: sefiorita Gémez y sefior Taylor 

Los nuevos directivos tomaron posesién de sus 
cargos y con gran entusiasmo se levanté la 
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sesién, de todo lo cual yo como secretario 
certifico. 
Albert Kelly 

(El secretario toma nota de los socios pre- 

sentes para mencionarlos en el acta siguiente.) 

Presidente: :Se aprueba el acta? : Hay enmien- 
das que hacer? (Se discuten las enmiendas, 
si las hay.) Queda aprobada el acta. 
¢Hay asuntos pendientes? 

Qué nuevos asuntos tienen ustedes? 

Pasamos a los informes de los comités. Por 
el comité de fiestas nos hablard la sefiorita 
Matthews. 

Senorita Matthews: Tenemos que dar las 
gracias a la sehora Thompson por las flores 
(fotografias, cuadros, coleccién de curiosi- 
dades) que nos ha regalado. A cuantos 
imiten el acto generoso de la sefora 
Thompson les estaremos igualmente muy 
reconocidos. El comité de fiestas esta 
organizando un cuadro artistico para la 
interpretacién de cantos y danzas folkléricas 
espanolas. 

Presidente: Alentamos al comité de fiestas en 
su iniciativa y con el mayor agrado le 
ofrecemos nuestra decidida cooperacién. 
éTiene algtin informe el comité de biblio- 
teca? 

Bibliotecaria: Para nuestra biblioteca tenemos 
rarios libros: tres novelas, un libro de 
cuentos, dos obras artisticas con reproduc- 
ciones de pinturas de Miguel Angel, Rafael, 
Velazquez y Goya, y un ejemplar de Don 
Quijote de la Mancha. Estos libros han sido 
un obsequio del Honorable Sefior Cénsul de 
Cuba, don Pedro Cardenas Figueroa. 

Presidente: Muy agradecidos al atento regalo 
del sefior Cardenas y mafiana se le dardn las 
gracias mas expresivas en carta. Ahora nos 
informara el comité de noticias. 

Seror Ingram: En nombre del comité de 
noticias creo que interesa a los socios saber 
que la colonia mexicana celebraré una fiesta 
de carnaval el veinte de marzo, a las ocho 
de la noche, en la calle de Olvera. El do- 
mingo veinticinco de marzo dar& una con- 
ferencia la profesora Carmen Oelrich en la 
fraternidad hispdnica Sigma Delta Pi, 
capitulo de la Universidad del Sur de 
California; espero que asistiraén varios 
miembros del club y asf tendremos la opor- 
tunidad de comentar su discurso en una de 
nuestras reuniones. Y, por tiltimo, el viernes, 
sibado y lunes préximos actuaré en el 
Auditorio Filarménico de Los Angeles el 


Presidente: No habiendo otros asuntos que 
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“Ballet Espafiol’’ que dirigen los artistas 
Teresa y Luisillo. Es un programa intere- 
sante, con varios ntiimeros de canto fla- 
menco, bailes valencianos, jotas aragonesas 
y un cuadro costumbrista madrilefo. 

Presidente: Gracias a todos los comités por su 
activa labor. zAlguna otra informacién 
puede interesarnos? 

Senorita Murphy: En pantalla del teatro 
California se proyectaré pasado mafana la 
pelicula Locura de amor, arreglo del drama 
del mismo titulo que escribié Tamayo y 
Baus, uno de los grandes autores espafioles 
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del siglo XIX. Es una pelicula hablada en 
espafiol y, segtin he leido en una critica, 
bien presentada. Merece que vayamos a ver 
esta pelicula. La entrada vale ochenta 
centavos. 


Presidente: Muchas gracias por su informacién, 


seforita Murphy. Para la préxima reunién, 
que ser4 el martes, 28 de febrero, a las once, 
tendremos juegos, recitaciones de poesias, 
canciones, bailes y la representacién de dos 
escenas de una comedia espafola. Y, como 
no hay mds asuntos de que tratar, se 
levanta la sesién. 


EJERCICIOS 


1. Buscar en la Parte I las frases equivalentes: 
election of officers 
the governing board 
the offices 
temporary president 
the candidates 
the members of the club 


the presidency 
vicepresident 
unanimously 
the motion 

by acclamation 


the remaining places 


to elect 

to nominate, to move 
to second 

to vote 

to raise the hand 

to take office 


nominations affirmative replies 

the voting secretary, treasurer 

by a majority of votes member of governing board 
congratulations other matters 


to continue 
to regret 
to accept 
to discuss 


2. Decir en inglés: 
Se abre la sesidn. 
Se procede a la votacién. 
Quienes voten por el sefior Smith que alcen la mano. 
No habiendo otros asuntos que discutir. 
Se levanta la sesién. 
3. Contestar en espafiol: 
2Quién dice que van a organizar un club espafiol? 
2Qué cargo ocupa el sefior Fields? 
éQuién propone al sefior Smith para presidente? 
-Quién propone al sefior Jones para presidente? 
-Queda elegido presidente el sefior Jones? 
-Quién ocupa la presidencia? 
éQuién no acepta la propuesta para vicepresidente? 
-Hay mds propuestas para el cargo de vicepresidente? 
-Cémo es elegida la sefiorita Davis? 
Para terminar, qué pregunta el presidente? 
4. Representar la Parte I de memoria en la clase. 
Los papeles: el maestro el seflor Alonso 
el presidente interino 5 socios 
el presidente 2 socias 
la vicepresidenta la sefiorita Marlow 
5. Proponer y elegir al secretario, al tesorero, y a dos vocales. 
Los papeles: el presidente el secretario (sefior Kelly) 
varios socios dos vocales (sefior Taylor, 
el tesorero (sefior Burns) sefiorita Gomez) 


3 6. Buscar en la Parte II las frases equivalentes: 
the minutes the library committee to give, donate 
the preceding meeting a gift to imitate 


the first meeting 
the members present 
corrections 

old business 


the news committee 
the admission 

and finally 

the film 


to organize 
to encourage 
to offer 

to report 
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new business an arrangement to interest 
the reports of committees to certify to give a lecture 
&@ generous act to approve to attend 
with the greatest pleasure — to thank to comment 
7. Decir en inglés: 
Queda aprobada el acta. 
Le ofrecemos nuestra decidida cooperacién. 
Se la dardén las gracias mds expresivas en carta. 
Gracias a todos por su activa labor. 
Merece que vayamos a ver esta pelicula. 
8. Contestar en espaijiol: 
toca el presidente? 
lee el secretario? 
2Quién toma nota de los socios presentes? 
Qué nuevos asuntos tienen los socios? 
2Qué comités tiene el club? 
¢Cudntos libros tiene la biblioteca del club? 
2Qué celebrard la colonia mexicana? 
2En qué consiste el programa del ‘‘Ballet Espafiol’’? 
¢Es hablada en espafiol la pelicula Locura de amor? 
éQué tendraén los socios en la préxima reunién? 
9. Representar la Parte II de memoria en la clase. 
Los papeles: Presidente (sefior Smith) 
Vicepresidenta (sefiorita Davis) 
Secretario (sefior Kelly) 
Tesorero (sefior Burns) 
Vocales (sefiorita Gomez, sefior Taylor) 
Sefiorita Matthews, por el comité de fiestas 
Bibliotecaria, por el comité de biblioteca 
Sefior Ingram, por el comité de noticias 
Sefiorita Murphy 
los socios 
10. Organizar un club espafiol en su clase. Preparar un programa de canciones. 


SUGESTIONES PARA LA DIRECTIVA Y EL COMITE DE PROGRAMAS 


(1) Celebrar dias de fiesta (el dia panamericano, el 12 de octubre, la Navidad, carnaval) 

(2) Masica y canto (discos, coro, orquesta, baile) 

(3) Comedias, cuentos, anécdotas, representaciones dramfticas 

(4) Juegos, adivinanzas, competencias 

(5) Exhibiciones (artes populares, carteles, mapas, banderas) 

(6) Peliculas y vistas fijas 

(7) Recitaciones de poesias y selecciones de prosa 

(8) Correspondencia internacional 

(9) Conferencias por personas de habla espafiola 

(10) Exeursiones (al museo, al cine, al teatro, a un restaurante mexicano) 

(11) Redactar un periddico en espafiol 

(12) Temas especiales (monedas, tarjetas, trajes regionales, geografia, personajes histéricos, 
pintores) 


Recently Published 
CUENTOS DE HOY Y DE AYER 


Edited by NORMAN P. SACKS, Oberlin College 
STORIES OF TODAY AND YESTERDAY is a new textbook de 


signed as the last reader of the first vear of college Spanish —or as the 
opening reader of the second, It includes eighteen stories of high literary 
merit drawn from Spanish and Spanish-American literature of several 
centuries. The readings graded in difficulty -match the interests and 
maturity level of the student 


The texts of sixteen of the stories are slightly simplified to accord 
with the student's linguistic preparation. High frequeney words replace 
rarely used ones, and some phrases and sentences not essential to the 
narrative ure eliminated. The last two selections, Valle Incelan’s 
bisabuelo and Unamuno’s Juan Manso, are untouched originals. In all 
cuses content, stvle, and flavor are earefully preserved 


The book contains these helpful teaching aids: a vocabulary of 
nearly 3,300 entries which is the most complete of its kind: explanatory 
material on vocabulary, idioms, grammatical construction and cultural 
data is placed in footnotes; vocabulary exercises employing word fam 
ilies; English to Spanish exercises; concise biographies! introductions ; 
and cnestronarios 344 pp 


CINCO YANQUIS EN ESPANA 
Libro de conversacion y composicion 


EVERETT W. HESSE, University of Wisconsin; and 
HUGO RODRIGUEZ-ALCALA, The State College of Washington 


ef nique and stimulating ...a valuable instrament for learning the subtle 


nuances. of the Spanish lanquade providing at the same time a profound 


insight into aspects of Spanish culture? HISPANI A Illus... 169 pp 


PAISAJES DEL SUR 
An Anthology of Spanish-American Literature and Life 


THOMAS BALLANTINE IRVING, University of Minnesota; and 
ROBERT KIRSNER, University of Cincinnati 
“A panoramie view of Spanish American ervilization and literature in 
selections for intermediate students. The content is fresh and varied, pre 


senting several points of view and maintaining a nice balance among literary 


genres”) DOROTEEY VeMATION, University of Southern California 
2 maps; 223 pp 
SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS 
NORMAN P. SACKS 
“This hook is one of the most satisfactory, well-planned, sensible, practical 
Ie qoening Spanish ferts | have seen.’ LEAN wer RIGHT, Universit \ 


of Oregon ,; maps; 256 pp 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY «| 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 
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Staff (1956) 


EDITOR 


DonaLp DeventsH WALSH (1956) 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


ASSISTANT TO THE EDITOR 


GEorGE T. CusHMAN (1956) 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


EDITOR’S ADVISORY COUNCIL 


AvuRELIO M. Espinosa 


Editor, 1917-26 
Stanford University 


ALFRED COESTER 


Editor, 1927-41 
Stanford University 


Henry Gratran 
Editor, 1942-48 
The George Washington University 


J. D. M. Forp 


Harvard University 


Haywarp KENISTON 
Duke University 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


NicHouson B. Apams (1954-56) 
University of North Carolina 


L.. Lomas Barrett (1956-58) 
Washington and Lee Univ. 


Dwicut L. BoLincer (1955-57) 
Univ. of Southern California 


Lincoun (1954-56) 
University of Rochester 


Epiru F. Hetman (1954-56) 
Simmons College 


J. CHALMERS Herman (1956 58) 
Fast Central State College 
Ada, Oklahoma 


Herman Hespevr (1954-56) 
104 White Park Place, Ithaea, N. Y. 


Ropert G. Mean, Jr. (1955-57) 
University of Connecticut 


GERALD M. Moser (1954-50) 
Pennsylvania State Univ 


STEPHEN L. (1954-56) 
St. Louis Publie Schools, Missouri 


José SAncHEz (1955-57) 
University of Illinois 


J. Smrruer (1954-56) 
Tulane University 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Gerorce T. Cusuman (1954-56) 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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A notable new teat... 


TEATRO HISPANOAMERICANO 


Edited, with introductions, by UWyMenx ALPERN and 
Jost Manres 


Contains six plays by outstanding South American writers. So far 
as we know, there ts no other anthology of this kind despite the fact 
that teachers of Spanish have long said there is need for one 


THE PLAYS: 


Alsina’s La Marca de Fuego 
Sanchez’ Los Derechos de la Salud 
Kichelbaum’s Divorcio Nupeial 
Moock's La Serpiente 
Rojas’ Ollantay 
Segura's Na Catita 
Editorial matter comprises (1) survey of the history of Spanish- 
American drama, (2) bibliographies, (3) critical evaluations, (4) elar- 


ifving footnotes, (5) abundant, meaningful proyectos. 


Kramination copies are available when required class use can 


he considered, 


And be sure to consider these recent, highly popular, widely adopted 
texts by Francisco Ugarte: 


Beginning Spanish 


254 pages S240 


Espana y su Civilizacion 


320 pages $2.50 


The ODYSSEY PRESS, Ine., 35 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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Placement Bureau 


ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your _ register, send $5.00 to the Director of the 
present teaching position? Do you have Bureau, Professor Agnes M. Brady, Strong 
friends or students who plan to begin teach- 
ing Spanish or Portuguese next year? If so, 
you and they should make use of the serv- ; ; : 
ices of our Placement Bureau, which is in the registration fee, but all registrants must 


Hall 117, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Kansas. No commission is charged beyond 


contact with school administrators and de- be members of the Association or must join 
partment heads throughout the country. To the Association upon registration. 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 


Battimore—Mrs. L. K. Frazier, 2815 Riggs Ave., Baltimore 16. 

Brazos (Texas)—Mrs. L. D. Roach, Box 664, Richmond. 

CENTRAL Onto—John W. Peters, Muskingum Coll., New Concord 

ArEA—Frank Nacearato, 3543 8S. Wisconsin Ave., Berwyn, II. 
DectawarRE—John C. Vorrath, Jr., Univ. of Delaware, Newark. 
Denver—Dexter P. Brown, 2350 Gilpin, Denver. 

Mildred W. Turner, Senior H.S., Clearwater. 

FRONTERAS New Mexico)— Mrs. Elisaida Moore, Box 623, Las Cruces 
Gratvez (New Orleans)—Gladvs A. Renshaw, Newcomb Coll., New Orleans 
Hupson (N. Y.)--Gladys Kniskern, H.S., Guilderland Center, N. 
Logan Cobb, Wilson Jr. H. S., Decatur. 

Inpiana--Fdith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis. 
Kansas-—Carl Tongier, U. of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Luano Estacapo (Texas)—Mrs. Raymond P. Swofford, 2010 33rd St., Lubboe! 
Lone Star (Texas)—Roberta King, 1167 N. Madison, Dallas. 

Lone Isuanp (N. Y.)--Mrs. Norma Albertini, 142-46 Sanford Ave., Flushing 
Los Ancetes—Mrs. Maria F. Rivera, 1542 “E”’ St., Apt. A, San Bernardino. 
MicuiGgan—Raymond Jacovetti, 16171 Lesure, Detroit 35. 
St. Teresa, St. Margaret’s Acad., Minneapolis 
Missourt—Mrs. Helen M. Weis, H. W. Ladue H.S., 1201 S. Warson Rd., St. Louis 24 
Nerraska— Mrs. Katherine P. Brown, Nebraska Wesleyan, Lincoln 4. 
New EnGtanp—Helen G. Aghay, 1178 Main, Worcester 3, Mass 

New JERSEY 

New York—M. 8. Friedman, L. I. City H. 8. 

NortH Carouina—Martha Akers, Myers Park H. Charlotte. 

NorTHERN T. Coyle, 1351 Ave., San Franeiseo 22 
NorTHERN Onto—Harold Hetzler, Warren Harding H. 8., Warren. 
Nortuwest— Mrs. Evelyn Scott, 13328 3rd N. E., Seattle 55. 

Oxtanoma— Mildred L. Montgomery, 107 8. 12th, lenid. 

Orecon— Clarence A. Kraft, Willamette Univ., Salem. 
PeNNSYLVANIA—Leonard A. Brownstein, Central H. 8., Philadelphia 

San Dieco--Alan W. Fulcher, 6850 San Miguel Ave., Lemon Grove 13 
SouTHEASTERN (Florida)—Mrs. Judith D. Ellison, 4064 Bonita Ave., Miami 35 
SOUTHERN ARIZONA 

SovurTHern Onro—Byron A. Wilson, Norwood H. 8. 

SouTHERN Ontario (Canada)—J. A. Molinaro, Univ. of Toronto, Toronto 5 
TENNESSEE—Anna MeCrary, H. Chattanooga. 

Texas-—George W. Aver, Batts Hall 239, Univ. of Texas, Austin. 
Trans-Pecos (Texas)—Rowena Rivera, 155 Whitney Rd., Ysleta 

Virainta— Louise Robertson, John Marshall H. 8., Richmond. 
Wasnixeton, D.C. Mrs. Ada B. Kenk, St. Agnes Sch., Alexandria, Va. 
Western New York—Sister Marie Christine, D’Youville Coll., Buffalo | 
Wesrern Orecon—L. O. Wright, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene. 
Wisconstn—Mrs. Ona Donahue, East H. 8., Green Bay. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


Announcing 


Fresh material for beginning and intermediate reading 


ESPANA A VISTA DE PAJARO 


irst by Conen Breron, | Wellesle Colle ye and Rost Marrin, 
P e Director, Middiebury Graduate School of Spanish, Madrid 
\ sparkling new reader and conversation text serving as an 
vear introduction to Spain and its culture for the beginning student. 
a Phe combination of essential facts with legend, folk-sayings 
and aneedote lends a vitality to the text unusual in first year 
readers. 


Approx, 224 pp., Illustrations, Exercises. 


CLUENTOS HISPANOAMERICANOS 
DE AYER Y DE HOY 


by FerRDINANDO Maurino, Dickinson College, and second 


G Fuerna, Northwestern University. 


Nineteen cuentos of modern Hispanie-American authors, with 

exercises for each, of literary pear cultural merit. More than | vear 
half of these eventos have not been edited for school use before s 

ind the others, rarely. As a reader for the intermediate course, 

or in the second semester of an advanced first vear course 


{ppror. 200 pp., Mlustrations, Erercises S300 


MAS CUENTOS DE LAS ESPANAS 


by Dorts K. Ariona, Stelfson University and Cartos \ 


second formerly University of Minnesota 
Nearly identieal in plan to the popular and successful “Cuen 


tos’’, Was Cuentos de las Espanas differs in greater use of 


veal Spanish-American authors and the presentation of new and 

previously unavailable material. As an alternate to its fore 
runner in the beginning of the intermediate course. 


Approx. 204 pp., Brercises. $2.50 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
597 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17 
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\ PS: 
$250 | 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


tiene el placer de anunciar 
dos nombramientos 


en la Escuela de Espafiol y de Francés 


MISS RUTH MULHAUSER 


Directora 


MR. EUGENE DAWSON 


Jefe dela Escuela de Demonstracién 


CASA ESPANOLA CURSOS PARA EL M.A. 
¥ EL Pu.D. 
PLES WORKSHOP 


E117 de junio hasta el 28 de julio 


Para mas informes dirigirse a 
Miss Ruth Mulhauser 


The French and Spanish School 
Western Reserve University 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Dynamic Summer Workshop 


LATIN- | 


“The outstanding general journal of 
modern are teaching in the United 


CULTURE 


At Oaxaca, incolorful Mexico 
JUNE 18-JULY 25 


Courses for men and women: 

Folk Culture 

¢ Spanish Language and Literature 

e¢ Art History and Archeology 

Advanced Oj} and Watercolor 
Painting 

e History of Mexico and Central 
Americn 


Five or six credits. Reereational pro 
gram of sports, dances and parties 
with congenial companions. ‘Total 
cost, including tuition, board and 
room, round trip by air from Miami, 
group trips and field trip fees: $475 

Write for ce mple le description of this 
and other fascinating Workshops: Dr. 
LEONARD Box 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Coral Gables 46, Florida 


States 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimu 
lating and helpful articles on methods, 
materials, pedagogical research, publica 
tions and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by Camillo P. Merlino, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. Pub 
lished by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. Cur 
rent subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign 
countries (including Canada), $4.50 a 
year net in U.S. A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 


7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
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SUMMER VACATION...? 
REALIZE YOUR DREAM 


Learn to Speak Spanish in 11 Weeks 


Miss Mississippi in Spanish Laboratory 


your language requirement this summer and add to your EARNING power 
by learning the language of 20 countries while you prepare for work and TRAVEL 
in Latin America. Enjoy the Latin American atmosphere as you live, attend classes, 
play, take your meals and go on excursions with a Spanish-speaking roommate. 

New ATR-CONDETIONED BUILDING on beautiful Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege campus, fastest growing school in the South. 120 miles from New Orleans, 70 
miles from Gulf Coast resorts. Classes, limited to 15 each, meet 5 hours a day, 5 days 
a week. Sections for beginning, elementary, intermediate and advanced conversation. 
Summer dates: June 4 to August 17, 1956. 

Costs an amazingly low $435.00 including everything: board, room, tuition, excur- 


sions and student activity ticket. For further details write to: 


Director 


Institute of Latin American Studies 
Station A, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
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Dery? ENGLISH SPANISH 
Spanish-English DICTIONARY 


“ For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 


\ tnali sh- Spanish TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 


DICTIONARY Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket size 


edition .x6'.). Helpful to teachers and 
adequate for all translation work. Equally 
valuable for English students studying 
Spanish, as well as Spanish students stud- 
ying English. Coutains all current Spanish 
and Eng.ish words (60,000), elements of 
grammar, irregular verbs, correct pronun- 
ciation, new words such as commonly used 
in Science, Radio, Aviation, etc. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
CLOTH—$2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES AND MAPS—$3.00. 


Liberal Discount on Class Orders. 
For Pocket or Desk 


D.C. DIVRY, Inc... Publishers, 298 Seventh Ave., New York | 


Now Available 
FIFTY UNITS THE 


BASIC FRENCH GRAMMAR FRENCH REVIEW 


(Workbook) 
ity Prof. Raymond P. Maronpot Published siz times a year by the 

Covering the grammatical principles taught dur American Association of Teachers of French 
ing the firs’ two years in secondary schools or 
the first ye rat the college level. 
OF H | Literary and pedagogical articles, book reviews 

AR Is new ana comprehensive Workbook, 
Designed to correlate with classroom assign and other material of particular interest 
ments, the book contains abundant drill and to teachers of French 
testing nuaterials for increasing language pro 
ficiency. Subscription per year $3.00 
Using FIFTY UNITS OF BASIC FRENCH 
GRAMMAR as a diagnostic aid, the teacher 
will find that test results give a valuable and 
scientific record of student progress. 

Avail Secretary-Treasurer Business Manager 
Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 

MAR (A workbook) | Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn 
IWENTY- FIVE INTEGRATED UNITS OF 
BASIC FIRST YEAR SPANISH 

tA textbook) Editor-in-Chief 


Send for examination copies Julian Harris 
HENRY REGNERY COMPANY a 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Textbook Division Madison. Wisc 
426 So. Spring St. Los Angeles 14, Calif. aici Vara 
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DiscOS S M C PRO-ARTE PRESENTAN, 


Ciclo de Poesia Castellana 


Carola Yonmar, la mas pura intérprete del verso castellano, es escuchada en oratoria de inmensa 
calidad dramatica, cubriendo una época de Literatura Castellana, comenzando con autores anéni- 
mos de los siglos NIT y XILM, € incluyendo obras del Romancero del Cid, Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra, Marques de Santillana, Juan Salinas, San Juan de la Cruz, Pedro Calderén de la Barca, 
Lope de Vega, Luis de Géngora y Argote, Zorrilla, José Maria Peman, José Maria Gabriel y Galan, 
Rosalia de Castro, Manuel Machado, Miguel de Unamuno, Jacinto Benavente, Joaquin Dicenta y 
terminando con obras de escritores contempordaneos: 


SMC.-1000, **~PANORAMA POETICO ESPANOL” (vol. 1) 

SMC. 1010, **FEDERICO GARCIA LGRCA” (vol, 2) 

SMC. 1011, **PANORAMA POETICO ANDALUZ” (vyol.3) 

SMC. 1012, **PANORAMA POETICO HISPANO-AMERICANO”™ vol. 4) 
SMC--1013, **MUJER”’ (vol. 5) Poesias para el sexo bello. 


SMC-1000, “SPANISH IS FUN” (worps oF wit AND WISDOM LN SPANISH) : Coleccién de materiales 
folkléricos; 123 proverbios, trabalenguas, adivinanzas, rounds (FRAY FELIPE, FRAY MARTIN y 
CIELO Y TIERRA), La casa que Juan construyé6, anécdotas e historias cortas, tres canciones 
mejicanas (CANCION MIXTECA, CUATRO MILPAS y LA SANDUNGA). Libreto con texto tal como 
habladoe y con traduccién literaria al inglés, acompafia el disco. Editado y compilado por Joseph 
Raymond, de Pennsylvania State University, y hablado por Ernesto Hoffman Liévano 

SMC-1007, “RIMAS AMOROSAS"” (De Gustavo Bécquer, 1836-1870) : Emesto Hoffman Liévano 
es escuchado en un recital poético de Rimas, por el mas fecundo de todos los poetas espafioles, 
Gustavo Bécquer. Hoffman es inspiradamente escuchado en poesias dedicadas al sexo bello. 


SMIC-1008, “LEYENDA DE MAESE PEREZ” (EF Organista): Emocionante relato de un aconte- 
cimiento de mucho misterio, tomade del album de Rimas y Poesias, por Gustavo Bécquer, y 
recitado por Ernesto Hoffman Liévano en alto nivel de calidad dramatica y perfecta diccién. 


SMC-1014, “LITERATURA COLOMBIANA” (Drama y Comedia): Cincuenta minutos de ora- 
toria, en drama y comedia, de obras de escritores colombianos, en el cual el inspirado Andrés 
Berger-Kiss, nativo de Medellin, Colombia, es escuchado en emocionante discurso dramatico 
de “La Voraégine”, por José Eustasio Rivera, y otras obras literarias por escritores colombianos: 
Julio Flores, Porfirio Barba-Jacob, Juan C. Botero, Luis C. Lépez, Rafael Pombo, Rafael A. 
Villegas, y otros 


SMC.1015, GEMS OF WIT, WISDOM AND BEAUTY IN ENGLISH: Celebrated quota- 
tions, proverbs, poetry, oratory and folk songs. Edited by Joseph Raymond (Pennsylvania 
State University) and narrated by Neil Harvey (Courtesy of WFIL-TV, Phila., Pa.) with folk 
songs sung to guitar accompaniment, by William Clauson. 


Vola importante: Todos los discos anunciados en esta pagina son acompanados de libretos individuales. 

Los discos son de larga duracién (LP) de 33's RPM, en tamafios de 12 pulgadas en didmetro. Precio 

de cada disco es $4.98, mds porte para cubrir gastos de envio por correo. Ordene directamente de, 
SPANISH MUSIC CENTER 

1291 Sixth Avenue New York City 19, New York, U.S.A. 
Please mention Hiseanta when writing to Advertisers 


Dollar for dollar, 
page for page, 
your best buy is 
McKAY’S MODERN 
Foreign Language 
Dictionaries 


PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH 


ENGLISH-PORTUGUESE 


Edited by E. L. RICHARDSON, 
MARIE de LOURDES SA PEREIRA 
and MILTON SA PEREIRA. The 
Portuguese used is present-day Por- 
tuguese, and represents Brazilian 
usage. Although completely up-to- 
date, it does not omit obsolescent 
terms sometimes used. It is compact 
in size, clearly and legibly printed, 
sturdily esas | Contains special sec- 
tions On punctuation, accentuation 
and regular and irregular verbs. 
$3.00 


SPANISH-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-SPANISH 


By MARGARTE H. RAVENTOS, 
M.A., University of Manchester. 
Completely new and up-to-date, the 
entire work has been supervised by 
English Universities Press. A stream- 
lined, sturdily bound dictionary for 
both student and general reader. 
Useful appendices include abbrevia- 
tions, currency, weights and meas- 
ures, and geographical and proper 
names. 5 3/8 x 8, 1248 pages. $5.50 


Examination copies sent on approval to 
accredited teachers of language. 


And if you plan to visit the 
Iberian Peninsula be 
sure to get 
Fodor’s 1956 Guide 
to Spain and Portugal 


Ilustrated. $3.95 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 | 


COLBY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF LANGUAGES 


French *+ German + Russian + Spanish 
Intensive courses at the college level 
Six semester hours of transfer credit 
Small classes, individual instruction 
Experienced native or bilingual faculty 
Friendly instructor-student 
Grouping in dormitories by languages 
Use of records, phonographs, recorders 
Period in French literature 
Training with supplementary readings to 
Meet requirements for advanced degrees 
For Catalog, address 
Prof. John F. McCoy, Director 
Waterville, Maine 


relations 


courses 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA 
DE BIBLIOGRAFIA 


INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A scholarly triannual containing articles, book 


| reviews, notes and selected bibliographies per- 
taining to Latin America. A stati of collaborators 
| in forty-two nations and territories provides news 


reports about authors, books, periodicals, 
publishers, and libraries. 


Published by the Division of Philosophy, Letters 
| and Sciences, Department of Cultural Affairs, 


Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE : $3.00 a year in the Americas 
and Spain; $3.50 in all other countries. 
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LA PRENSA carries Associated Press 
and United Press cable services, and 
special news services from Spain and all 
countries of Central and South America. 
Features of special educational interest 


1 year: Daily & Sun., $17.00; 
6 mos. $ 9.50; 
3 mos. $ 5.00; 


The best Classical and Modern Litera- 
ture of Spain and Latin America. Gram- 
mars, Dictionaries and Textbooks. 


245 Canal Street 


LA PRENSA 


NEW YORK SPANISH DAILY AND SUNDAY PAPER 


Next to living among them, the best way to get a knowledge of Spanish- 
speaking peoples and learn their language is to read regularly a newspaper 
that is managed, written and printed by them. 


Subscription Rates: 


Special rates for classroom use 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


LA PRENSA 


include School News for Teachers and 
Students, Book Reviews, Music and 
Radio Notes, and a stimulating Sunday 
Supplement dealing with all cultural as- 
pects of Hispanic life. 


Daily, $12.00; Sun., $5.00 
$ 7.50; $2.60 
$ 3.85; $1.50 


More than 5000 titles in stock. Liberal 
discounts to teachers and Libraries. 
Prompt attention to orders and inquiries. 


New York 13, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 


16TH SESSION 
July 16-August 10 


Registration —Mail: June 1 to July 7. 
MATRICULATION FEES—Full: $40.00. Partial 
$10.00 per credit. Obligatory fees: $6.00. Late 
registration fee (July 16 through July 18 
$2. 


Courses of Special Interest to North American 
Teachers and Students 

ELEMENTARY: Spanish Conversation for Be- 
ginners. Spanish Vocabulary and Spelling for 
Beginners. Grammar and Spanish Composi- 
tion for Beginners. 

INTERMEDIATE: Intermediate Spanish Con- 
versation. Intermediate Spanish Vocabulary 
and Spelling. Intermediate Spanish Grammar 
Intermediate Spanish Reading and Composi- 
tion. Problems in Learning Spanish as a 
Foreign Language 

ADVANCED: Advanced Spanish Conversation 
Advanced Spanish — Phonetics Advanced 
Spanish Grammar. Advanced Spanish Com- 
posinion. Outline of the History of the Span 
ish Language 


Personal: July g to July 14. 


SPANISH TEACHING: Methods for Teaching 
Spanish. Laboratory School in Spanish. 

NUMEROUS COURSES OF HISPANIC AMER|- 
CAN LITERATURE, CULTURE, HISTORY 
AND SOCIOLOGY; FRENCH, ITALIAN, 
GERMAN; ARTS, MUSIC, OTHER SPE- 
CIAL COURSES. 

MASTER'S DEGREE IN SPANISH AND IN 
LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES: Complete in 
formation sent on request. 

VETERANS: Veterans must present all required 
documents and authorization upon matricu 
lation. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES: Varied 
and interesting excursions, concerts, theatri- 
cal performances; field days, the University 
gym, the use of a private club at the beach, a 
series of lectures and art exhibitions 

LIVING ARRANGEMENTS: The Summer 
School will furnish a list of approved dwell 
ings offering special rates to students 


Address requests for information to: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Havana 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to Advertisers 


Havana, Cuba 


NEW OXFORD SPANISH TEXTS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH USAGE 


by GEORGE E McSPADDEN, University of Chicago. Af ti | pr i of Span- 
ish linguistic practice designed for beginners and useful to students reviewing the ele- 
ments of Spanish. Emphasi word usage and the importance of identifying mean- 
ing with form. 


288 pp. January $3.50 


RELATOS HUMORISTICOS 


by HOMERO CASTILLO, Norrhwestern University. A collection of stories, mostly hu- 
morous, from the works of the very best Spanish authors. Individual vocabularies 
follow each selection in addition to an t ive bulary at the end of the book. 
Notes. reviews, exercises. In preparation, Spring, 1956 


INTRODUCCION A LA HISTORIA DE ESPANA, 


based on the former, Historia de Espana 


by JUAN RODRIGUEZ-CASTELLANO, Duke University. A concise and clear history of 
Spain from pre-historic times to the present. This vol is ext ively illustrated, 
contains excellent background and supplementary material, and includes a useful vo- 
cabulary. Designed for second-year courses and also recommended for students doing 
more advanced work. In preparation, Spring, 1956 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


REVISTA 
HISPANICA 
MODERNA 


Se publica trimestralmente con el 
objeto de estudiar y difundir la cul 
tura hispanics. Contiene articulos, 
resefias de libros y noticias literarias,; 
textos y documentos para la historia 
literaria moderna, estudios y mate- 
riales de folklore hispénico; una bi 
bliografia hispanoamericunsa clasifi 
cada; noticias acerca del hispanismo 
en América, una seecion escolar 
Enliven classroom interest ! Over 15 min dedicada a los est udiantes de espanol 
utes of personalized talks by eight college ; 
age students from Mexico, Cuba, Central 1 dolares norteamerieanos al ano, 
and South America. Spanish is clear, natu numero suelto: $1.00 
ral and informal (see review p. 98, Hispania Print Di 
for March '55). Custom-pressed 12” LP rec- Fundador: Federico de Onis 
ord CGS-101 with Spanish-English libretto, Director: Angel del Rio 
$5.95 ppd. Subdirector: Eugenio Florit 
Spanish Vol. IT CGS105 now available, $5.95 Hispanic Institute in the United States 
Write for free literature. Columbia University 
a 135 West 117th Street, New York 


WILMA RECORDERS—921 East Green 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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BRIEF COURSE IN SPANISH 


APES \ concise first course with an orderly presentation 

; that permits instructors the greatest possible free- 
WEBBER dom in choice of teaching methods. Extensive ex- 
ereises: attractively illustrated. 


LECTURAS Y LEYENDAS 


Legends, playlets. and historical readings from 
Latin-American countries provide simple. idiomat- 
ical, cultural reading, some of which is in dialogue 
form. Hlustrated. 


KENT 


ROALFE 


OTEYZA'S EL TESORO DE CUAUHTEMOC 
A new rapid-reading text that may be used as 
early as the second semester of Spanish. a real 
adventure story about the treasure of the Aztees. 
Abundant exercises. Hhustrated. 


; Home Office: Boston 
Write for 
full Sales Offices: New York 11 
u 
information. Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 Dallas | 
Columbus 16 


San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 
and Company 


VI ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 
AT UNIVERSITY OF MADRID 


INCLUDES: e¢ ['ui!! Board and Lodgings for 30 days 
in Single Rooms ¢ Tuition Fees e Choice of courses 
in Spanish Language, Art, Literature, Dancing, 
Musie and Folksongs, Painting « College Credits 
Graduate Certificate Transfers Bullfight Tickets 
¢ Free Medical Services ¢ 4 Complete Sightseeing 
Tours e Post Session optional tours... 


Ist Session July 1-31; 2md Sess. Aug. 1-31 


Yes, that’s right—the complete price is $150, It's 
perfect for students and teachers who are going to 

Europe independently, or may be included in com- 
Cc @) MPLETE bination with other planned programs. Previous 
knowledge of Spanish NOT required. 


Sponsored by the U. of Madrid in cooperation with 
the Instituto de Cultura Hispaniea and Viajes 
Marsans. 


> write or call for descriptive booklet H 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASS’'N. 
554 Fifth Avenue, New York 36,N. Y. + CO 5-2600 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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SALTILLO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SALTILLO, MEXICO 


JULY 2—AUG. 8 


TENTH 
INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY SESSION 


Six weeks of intensive practice in speaking and hearing Spanish. Con- 


versation with individual tutor. 


Courses in the Spanish language and literature. Lectures in Spanish 
and in English on various aspects of Spanish American culture. 


Vacation attractions. Orientation course for further travel in Mexico. 


Pleasant mountain climate. Good places to live in hotel or home. All- 


expense plans for your convenience. 


For complete catalogue and enrollment form write: 


MISS MARY WISE, P. O. Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar for the Summer Session) 


Antes de emprender su 
viaje a Espaita, no olvide 


escribir a 


TURINTER S. L. 


Agencia de Viajes 
Princesa 14 


MADRID. (Espajia) 


Ellos le aconsejaran, sin com- 
promiso, sobre la mejor forma 


de realizarlo. 


@ Condiciones especiales para 


grupos. 


Revista 


Iberoamericana 


ORGANO DEL INSTITUTO 
INTERNACIONAL DE 
LITERATURA IBEROAMERICANA 


fa 


Publicacién dedicada al estudio y a la di- 
fusion de las letras iberoamericanas. Direct- 
ores Literarios: Iberoamérica— Julio Jiménez 
Rueda, Univ. Nacional de México; Estados 
Unidos— Fernando Alegria, Univ. de Colifor- 
nia. Director Técnico: Francisco Monterde, 
Universidad Nacional de México. 


Suscripcién anual: en Iberoamérica, Dis. U. S. 
2.00; en otros paises, Dis. U. S. 4.00. Diri- 
girse a: Marshall R. Noson, Secretario Ejec 
utivo—Tesorero, Box 60, Univ. of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque, N M., EUA. 


mention Hispanta when writing to Advertisers 


FILMS 


With Graded Spanish Commentary 
—all films are lomm sound 
TIERRA MENTOANA 22 min. $95 
VADRID 10 min. color $100 

CASTILLOS EN ESPANA 
10 min. color $100 
CORAZON DE CASTILLA 
10 min. color $100 
The above 4 films narrated by 8. N. Treviite) 
EL PUEBLO GUATEMALTECO 
Il min. color $112 BAW $50 
SPANISH ENRICHES THE ELE- 
MENTARY CURRICULUM 
14 min. color $135. BAW $75 


TEAC H E R S—11 you 


using these audiovisual aids in your 
classroom? Audio-visual directors tell 
us that very often language teachers 
do not make their requests known to 
them. Why not ask your 
audio-visual director to 
a buy these films now (out 

of his budget). 


Juternational Fils Bureau 
57 E. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 4, Hlinois 


MENICAN 
SUMMER COURSE 1956 


PATZCUARO 


COLEGIO DE PATZCUARO, incor 
porated into Universidad Michoacana 
de San Nicolas de Hidalgo, state of 
Michoacan, México. 


@ August 6-25. Study and Exeursion. 
@ (ne of Mexico's most picturesque 
regions, full of panoramic surprises, 


An intensive course covering the 


Pre Hispanic, Colonial and Cur- 
rent periods of Mexican Culture, 
to be given in’ English by a se 
lected group of foremost Mexican 
scholars. 

Board and lodging obtainable at 
local hotels, 40-80 Mexican pesos 
per day. 

Registration and tuition fee: L000 
Mexican pesos. Transportation in 
excursions: 300 Mex. ps. 


Apply for information to: 
COLEGIO DE PATZCUARO 
GABRIEL MANCERA No. 249, 
MENICO 12, D. F. 


Please mention 


Goldsmith’ 
For all your record needs 
Special Offer... 


In order to make available these fine records for vour 
collections we are making the following offer. 

We will ship any six of the following records for the 
price of five. Each record normally priced at $4.98 


ALL RECORDS WITH TEXT 


Carola Yonmar, noted Spanish interpreter in the art of 
verse and poetry, is heard in a recorded recital of Spanish 
and Latin-American poetry, covering a evecle of 500 vears 
in Spanish and Latin-American literature The entire 
series consists of five individual 12 inch (HI FI) LP 
recordings. 

SMC-1014- LITERATURA COLOMBIANA (Drama y 
Comedia). Andrés Berger-Kiss, native of Medellin, 
Colombia, is heard in « recital of Literary works, by 
Colombia's best-known writers. Fifty minutes of in 
tensely emotional reading in drama and comedy m 
which Andrés Berger-Kiss is heard reciting: “La Vori 
gine,’ from the third cragter of the book by José Eus 
tacio Rivera; ‘‘La Arafia,”’ by Julio Flores; ‘Balada De 
La Loca Alegria,” and ‘“Pardbola Del Retorno,” by 
Porfirio Barba-Jacob, ete 

SMC-1013— MUJER ‘Vol. 5): A poetry recital of selected 
works dedicated to the fair sex, is heard. In beautiful 
taste, with, “Una Vida De Mujer,” by Gregorio Martinez 
Sierra, and “Ta Me Quieres Blanes,’ “Carta Lirica « 
Otra Muje r,”’ by Alfonsina Storni, are among the many 
works by well-known writers, ete 

SMC - 1012 PANORAMA POETICO HISPANO- 
AMERICANO Vol. 4: Carola Yonmar is now heard ina 
poetical recital of famous works by outstanding Latin 
American writers; reciting famous works by such writers 
as: Guillermo Valencia, Sor Juana De La Cruz, Gar 
briela Mistral, Julio Lesto, Manuel Muroti, Dario, 
Hilarion Cabrisas, Pablo Antonio C uadras, et 
SMC-1011—- PANORAMA POETICO ANDALUZ Vol. 
3): Andalucian poetry is the most humorous form of 
poetry in the Spanish language, and again, Carola Yon 
mar is heard at her best, in this type of work. Famous 
works as, “El Parque De Maria Luisa, Gitana y Mare, 
Romance de la Petenera and Las Fuentes de Granada,” 
are heard 

SMC-1010- FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA Vol. 2 
Carola Yonmar is heard in a recital of selected works by 
the eminent Spanish poet, Federico Garcia Lorea. This 
record is a sequel to record No. SMC-531. Juan Martinez, 
famous Spanish Flamenco guitarist supplies musical 
background 

SMC-1009- PANORAMA POETICO ESPANOL (Vol. 
1):—Carola Yonmar is heard in a poetic recital of works 
by Blaseo Alareén, Gil Vicente, Miguel De Cervantes 
Saavedra, Marqués De Santillana, Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal, San Juan De La Cruz, Pedro Calderon De La 
Barea, Lope De Vega, Luis De Gongorn, José Zorrilla, 
José Maria Peman, José Maria Gabriel y Galan, Rosalia 
De Castro, Manuel Machado, Miguel De Unamuno, 
Jacinto Benavente, Joaquin Dicenta and others. 
SMC-1008- LEYENDA bE MAESE PEREZ El Orga- 
nista):—Fiftv minutes of intensely dramatic reading of 
one of the best works by Gustavo A. Béequer, and again 
the well-known Colombian writer and locutor, E. Hoff 
man, is heard in wonderful style in this Spanish reading 
SMC-1007- RIMAS AMOROSAS: (By Gustavo A. Bec- 
quer):—From the book of RIMAS Y LEYENDAS by 
the famous Spanish writer Gustavo A. Bécquer, Ernesto 
Hoffman Liévano is heard in «a poetic reading of the 
most inspirational poems of the Spanish language 
SMC-1006-SPANISH IS FUN (Gems of Wit and 
Wisdom in Spanish):-A highly entertaining and edu 
cational recording of folklore materials in the Spanish 
language. Compiled by Dr. Joseph Raymond, of Penn 
sylvama State University, and narrated in Spanish by 
the well-known Colombian writer and leeturer, Er 
nesto Hoffman Lievano. Part one of the reeord con 
sists of 123 Spanish proverbs, three easily learned 
rounds for students of all ages, four tongue twisters, 
twenty-seven riddles, ete 


DISCOUNTS ALWAYS OFFERED 
ALL LABELS—ALL SPEEDS 
Goldsmith's Musie Shop Ine. 
401 WEST 42 ST. a 

i To all orders we have a flat rate 


ea packing charge of 50¢. Postage is 
additional 
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SPEECH TRAINING 
(by Wemory Trainer) 


EFFECTIVE NEW TOOL 
for the 


SPEECH and LANGUAGE 


TEACHER 


« No wear and tear on 


Saves voice strain 


STUDENT 


« Stud t hears hi 


Reveals shortcomings 


of speech, accent, inton- 


teacher's patience H as others hear him 
a 
a 
ation, articulation 


Saves time—learning is 
more thorough 
more rapid. 


and © . Demonstrates progress 
a and improvement 

Breaks down bad habit 

+ Makes possible instant § patterne—creates geod 

objective comparison be- new habit patterns— 

tween teacher's and stu- § by reiteration, imitation, 

dent's pr iati 8 repetiti 


AN “EAR”...A “VOICE”... 
AND A “BRAIN” 


The Memory-Speech Trainer helps the student 
memorize correctly by repeating the “auditors 
model” as often as desired. Ideal for speech 
correction. Instantaneous recording repro- 
duction enable the learner to become thoroughly 
objective. It stimulates and encourages him by 
audibly demonstrating his progress and improve 
ment. It dramatizes the learning process, evokes 
cooperation because the student has a real sense 


of participation in the learning situation 


USED BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


MODERNOPHONE, INC., 35-056 Rock. Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


MODERNOPHONE, INC. (Dormiphone Div.) 
35-056 Rock. Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


Ideal for classroom 

or home study 

For English speech and 
diction 

For Foreign Language learning more 
Drill thon 
For Phonetic- 

For memorizing speech 
patterns, speeches 
sermons, recitations 
arithmetical tables 
Morse Code 

anything that ean be 
learned by an 
AUDIO visual 


(Crentlemen 


course 


Name 
Address 
City 
My main 
Speech Improve 
Psyel 


approach, 


Please send 


about 


MEMORY-SPEECH TRAINER 


interest in tt 


logical Researe! 


RECORDING CARTRIDGE 
removable. Can be 
erased” or “edited” instantly 
ised repeatedly. Just 
switch, and listen 


Easily 


ord, 


The Memory-Speech Trainer re- 
cords, instantly plays back, and au- 
tomatically repeats up to 3'4 min 
utes of any spoken or broadeast 
material through «a — built-in 
speaker. 

No complicated mechanisms, no 
“reels” of tape to wind and un 
wind. So simple—a six vear old 
child can easily operate it. Com 
pletely portable. Just 615 inches x 
inches x inches, only 6 Ibs. 

world’s smallest edueational tool 
of its kind! High quality. In 
expensive, 


SIX 


me your FREE folder. I am interested 


Zone Stute 


e Memory-Speech Trainer is for 


Language Learning 


Memory Trainir 


NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 
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No obliga 


Stored © 
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The Authors: Henry Grattan Doyle, Professor 
of Romance Languages and Dean of Columbian 
College, George Washington University; for- 
merly Director, Washington Inter-Training 
Center; Editor, Hispania. 

Francisco Aguilera, Assistant Director, His- 
panic Foundation, The Library of Congress; 
former instructor in Spanish, Yale University; 
formerly Assistant Chief, Division of Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, Pan-American Union; for- 
mer Directer General of Secondary Education, 
Republic of Chile. 

Native Speakers with excellent speaking 
voices made the recordings. One woman and 
two men are heard, to insure variety and to 
demonstrate fully the conversational flexibility 
of the language. Vocabulary, enunciation and 
intonation are given special attention in the 
early lessons, with gradual development of 
advanced subject matter to parallel the student's 
aural understanding. 

The Textbook contains simplified direc- 
tions and interpretations, leaving the entire 
record surface to be devoted to Spanish. There 
is an introduction devoted to English grammar, 


New World 
Spanish 
on 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


A complete and authoritative Spanish language course 


followed by a discussion of Spanish verbs. The 
first two lessons, dealing with Spanish pro- 
nunciation, supplement the first two record 
sides, and the texts of lessons three to forty are 
also printed in the book, as recorded, with the 
benefit of additional notes. The concluding 
section of the book contains Exercises, Outline 
of Spanish Grammar, English Translations to 
Lessons, and a Vocabulary. 


ideal for Home or Classroom Use: [n- 
structors will find the course invaluable for 
improving pronunciation, intonation and con- 
versational fluency. In the classroom or the 
home the records can be repeated over and 
over as models of correct enunciation, thus 
relieving the strain of teaching for the instruc- 
tor. At home, the lessons can be used success- 
fully without supervision because the teaching 
approach is simple. 


AVAILABLE AT BOTH 78 RPM AND 45 RPM 


78 rpm 45 rpm 
Album E-68 and E-69 Album WE-68 
$21.80 


65 
Prices include Federal Excise Tax and 
one copy of textbook. 


ORDER RECORDS FROM YOUR RCA VICTOR DEALER 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, Wf. 


| 
Ck 


humorous 


lively 
appealing 


INTERMEDIATE READERS 


@ Torres-Rioseco EL FRIJOLITO SALTON 


\ reader that gives an amusing account of a Mexican jumping bean 


@Lopez Luna EL GAUCHO SMITH (Turk) 


An exceptional Spanish reader—a humorous story about a latter- 
day Don Quixote 


@ Moock RIGOBERTO (Jones) 


A delightful Argentine play about a hen-pecked husband's revolt 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, 
Dallas 1. Home Office: Boston 16 


HEATH 
Mic AND 
On 


